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PREFACE 


“APY design and object in writing this work was not 
M Ml seh dep the’ Ie ata aportvan tn. the 


ps, with some persons, unfavourable— 
ie of that term, b but, taking higher ground, to 
portray the character of an English gentleman attached 


to the sports and pastimes of his country ; and, likewise, 
to give a sketch of a country guateman’ family, in w 
close imitation ax possible of the best descrip- 
tion, with which it has been my good fortune to become 


acquainted. In fast, in many instances, the imitatiun, or 
fetlanc io low not be dull ’ 


to who eras, HE i them es 
cannot wi Beis 
mtended to be displayed  exemplare worthy of being 


followed by others. 
The plan, or outline, of this half-true, half-fictitious 
story, is soon told. It is, as has already been observed, 
pe eid geal y teeta 
‘two sons two ters. 
yeu curne _ but onl: to a certain extent; 
that is to say, he does not aspire to fox-hunting, but ki 
4 Sowers pack of hares and is alto ¢ thot. 
eldest eon has nothing sporting in his constitution, but has 
all the good unites ain i adorn and exalt our nature, and 
ina Serta atts in, See 
my tale 01 son, Ww] fering in taste 
bie brother, enters inte the ¢ of the field at a very 
early age, ‘and becomen thorough man, the 
jitimate sense oiten wrong! lied, ters 


How far I have in portraying him as suc 

a a can. cal 1% soa 
pe al wat sly Ine ao 

Those obo within sy fie gad Soviodge e become 
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the most eminent sportsmen of their day, both by “flood 
and field. 
alt would be unfaithf fal to nature, and, therefore, un- 
of m were I to represent my young hero as 
totally guill Pot thoee common tilings ta which in- 
experienced youth ia, for the moet part, liable ; but I have 
taken especial care to Xeep him of all vicious pro- 
nsities which dis gencleman and the Christian. 
in furtherance of this purpose, then, I occasionally place 
him in a dangerous position, the result of overweening 
sonBdance in others, fo natural s ingenuows youth ; but 
rescue him, in due time, partly by his own r prin- 
ciples, and also by the timely ‘ausistance of « Taithful and 
generous friend. These little aberrations are the result 
Of his quitting the noble and health-giving sporta of the 
field for the dangerous seductions of the race-course, 
which involve him in considerable difficulties, by the 
expenses attendant on keeping race-horses in the fret 
ingens, sod by the treacherous conduct of his trainer, in 
the second. 

The situation in which I place my hero with his uncle 
ia drawn from real life, and with but few exaggerations or 
additions, No doubt there are many such uncler, and 
many such nephews ; and the moral to be drawn from 
the relative situations in which I place the two in question, 
may be neither uninstructive nor useless. Indeed, it has 
been my design, throughout the entire of the work, to 
impart to it » moral tone, eo thet, should those who may 
read it not rise the better from the prruse), it will be 
their own fault, and not mine. At all eventa, there is 
nothing in the sentimenta expressed, or the examples put 
forth, to make them anywise the worse. 

In ‘hie character as a sportsman, I make my hero com- 
mence with the ver pemeas the art, of which rat- 
catching is, I believe, the type. He thence proceeds to 
rabbit and the badger, progressing, graduallygto the higher 
aporte of the i, and tinishes as a Leicestershire fox- 
hunter, and a horseman of the first clase. I have also 
mede him a coachman—that i&tto say, an ardent amateur 
of the cote cho, sharsctristis St she ae tn whieh 

yim, which is, ax nearly as gnay be, my own. In 
Fruth, herd I am ‘myself, in some seepects, his exemplar. 
‘He commences with his pony in harness, a3 I myself did. 
He then becomes a pypil of.a celebrated coachman on his 
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road, as was my own case, and, at length, he 1 not only 
conmdered safe—that 1, fit to be trusted with the ribbons 
—but possesses as much execution on the conch boy as 
falls to the lot of most aspirants to the very dificult art , 
and at length I place hom im a very tring miuatton By 
the death of hw sider betes, ms rete oe ne Sather, 

‘becomes possessed of great fe] not 
abuse the boon On the > be endeavours to 
follow hns father’s example im fulfilling the duties of Ins 
station, and I leave him in fhe poseence, of the esteem ot 
tua neaghbours and friends, it which the riches of a 
Graseas affoed itis’ real setietection: to the possessor of 

m 

Then I had another object m my view The most 
careless obverver of the course of worldly affaires must be 
aware that—as hae been the case mm all ages— 1m propor 
tion asa country has arnved at the highest of 
wealth and .efinement, the taste for the hum’ ‘but 
nently unalloyed pleasures of a country life, hay more or 
leas declmed 


A tendency to this dechme has been, to a certain extent, 
obeervable in our own land, and fears have been expressed, 
lest the noblest of all our country sporta—fox kunting— 
may yield to this chilling, f not demoraliring snfluence 
For my own part, I do not think it will entertain 
that opinion of the force of the almost natural pasmon 
for hunting, and other manly diversions which has ever 
distinguished Englishmen from all other nations under 
the sun, that mduces me to believe it will continue to 
uphold fox-hantmg a8 the pnde and boast of all out 
national pastimes We, however, do occasonslly hear 
unpleasant forebodings to the contrary _“ Railroads,” says 
one croaker on the subject, “spoil all hunting coantries 
through which they pass, and one 1s about to traverse the 
cream of the Leicestershire hunts” “In a few years,” 
corres snotherg* Paris and Brussels will be sevessble in a 
few hours, as our fashionable watering places already are ” 
“Melton Mowbray falls off,” exclaims a third, “no new 
settlers in the town, and 4 old ones will soon be giving 





up?) “Young men off hunting after about ther 
rd neason,” 285 2 © When myny of the present 
masters of faxhounds shall be taken from ua, none will be 


found masters in therr stead, beyond s third or fourth 
aeason,” cries a fifth “Game preseryes, and the accursed 
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system of steeple-racing, ia destructive of the sportamantike 
manner of riding to to the great discomfort of 
their owners,” sayy a sixth. 

Tam aware there is truth in some of these remarks, 
consequenUy cause for alarm; and it ia on this aceount 
that, t havo, in these pages, striven to the utmost to sive 
a high colour to a country life and to represent the 
real modern sportaman, such as I find him to be—a 
character not excelled in ingenuous feelings, in liheral 
conduct, in extreme hospitality, in sincerity of friendship 
and all other social virtues, by any class in which it has 
been my lot to move, Where, , was there a fairer 
or better apecimen to Le found 0 than in the late Mr. Warde, 
fifty-seven on a master of foxhounde, and, therefore, 
called—“The Father of the Field?” Who ever heard 
him ulter an ill-natured word respecting anyone, either 
living or dead? Where was there a kinder friend, or 3 
helt neighbour? and, above ali things where ™ ne 


oqual as a companion? Neither c1 stop, here 
my Tic on this fine specimen of dhe old ila 
count tleman and sportsman. Rough as was his 


axterior, Mr. Warde was accomplished and well informed, 
ble of adapting his conversation to any society 
into which he mi, at b ty Snowmen In sh itis a matter 
“Sot ben ong before the publi ether tthe cope of 
not been long before the public, either in the ca] specity 0 
@ senator, @ soldier, a sailor, or an author, 90 eo universally 
known os Mr. Wurde, of Squerrica, in’ Kent, sana f 
Englishmen, in all quarters of the globe. Let me, how- 
erets not he understood to exhibit him as 8 pattern, in all 
cts, for young men of the present day to imitate. 
i hough, doubtlen, the somewhat =i ough © terior which 
was, in great part, lor the sake o! 
effect to the tout ensemble of his character, still a more 
piel one than his was, may now be required, in con- 
rmity to the increased refinement of the agg. 

Tm the following pages, there may be something to 
amuse if not to inatruct the female mind. At all events, 
there ia a little love-making, u. g,ita results; and thera is 
one instance of a narrow cxape my hero, of the 
almost ineyitable consequences aq uiewful attachment. 
‘Upon the whole, however, the peed ‘ide of human nature 
is displayed, and the cultivation of cheerfulness and good 
humour earnestly regommended as the sovereign antidote 





to those mm is discontent_— 
which distract tho mind, and increase the evita of life, 
without even the chance of either removing or lightening 
them. humour are the harbingers 
of virtue, and serenity which disposes the 
to friendship, love, gratitude, and every other 

jon, make us contented with ourelves, 

our friends, and our eithation, and the heart to 


all the interesta of humanity. It is in this spirit, then, 
that I have written, as others more worthy of the task 
have done before me—in that of Lucretius, indeed, when 


he penned the following lines : 
“ed velutl poeris absinthla tetra medenter 
Cima dare couantur, prit orbs poculn ciretm 
Contingunt mellis dulei flsvoque liquare.” 


NIMROD. 
Fons Uth, 1842, 
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ion~ apartments within. Planned after the fashion 
¢ Elizalethan age, Amutead Abbey stood on an 
inlend, formed by a deep moat, and within the palings 
of an extensive aul finely timbered park, containing a 
herd of deer sufficiently ample for the use of a pri 
gentleman ; the gardens, tov, were Jarge, no leas than 
three hundred yante of “glass,"—as forcing houses are 
technically denominated—being visible in them, exclusive 
of hot walls, A farm of three hundred aeres of the best 
staple land of the county was in occupation, under the 
eye of a Scotch bailiff; and, having heen conducted on 
iinproved Principles, it greatly outstripped its neighbours 
in its produce, and turned to a very profitable account : 
the surrounding country was also of the richext and 
ost valuable description. 

‘Mr, Raby’s eatablishment consinted, indoors, of a butler 
and two footmen, with all the requisite fe and was 
only deficient in one respect—it wanted the man cook to 
aid the English kitchen-maid ; but against this there was 
a prejudice which time has since removed. At the period 
to which I allude, there was an objection againet these 














in their operations ; experience, however, has since shown 
that their art is practind to advantage in all Jarge 
eatablishments, By the almoat magical power of 


er eo 
rochaujfoir, the remains of ye ‘es dinner instead of 
he 1 ike lightly upon, if not Ye great cast to 





the are sent smoking and savoury into the servants’ 
hall, and so disguised as to leave the inmates of it in 
doubt whether the dishes are or not. His 


woman cook, however, was as good as high wages could 
procure, and his guests had no cause for iene Bot 
the style of living was truly English, and, as euch, the 
assistance of Monsieur was lesa necessary ; the consumption 
of animals was * prodigious from the numbers of comers 

d goers, in addition to the family itef; and did a 
sirloin of beef make its appearance on s Sunday, and a 
round on the Monday, they might be looked for in vain 
on the Tuesday. 

‘There was one species of luxury—refinement, indeed, 
it may betermed, in reference to.these times—in which 
Mr. Raby indulged ; and this was the selection of his 
footmen and postiilions. The first were London-bred ; 
he declared that hg never saw a country-bred footman 
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who could bring a inte a room, or an under-butler 
of the portage Sebapicnsgho clean a service of plate; 
and no man’s table im the eons wat better set out than 
Mr. Baby's, Of his coach-horsea he was justly proud, and 
he hiked to see them ridden and driven to his mind. His 
illione —-for in those days gentlemen's carriages in 
the country were nut driyan from the box—were always 
Hounslow-bred ones ; tht is to say, sous of Hounsl 
rs having had their er on the road. 
turn-out, in this respect, wax 
« The out-of-doors establishment was still more numerous, 
‘There was a pack of harriers in the kennel, six able coach- 
horses in one stable, ten hunters in another, besides a hack 
‘oF two to go to post, or to carry “how do ye do's" about the 
country—no sinecure in thom day! * capital ‘eam et 
spaniels for evc! ing, pointera and sti 
partridges and se shooting. P tha saet uf ak eojeined 
er and a emall kennel of greyhounds to contend 
for the prises at the neighbuuring coursing meetings. One 
appendage to the present ishment of an English 
tleman, however, was wanting; I mean 4 band of 
night-watchers to mt the gawe from poachers, an 
operation beyond the power of any single keeper. And 
yet os koe to ba Fuppoved that oe Sllingy B her of 
game in thoee days, a8, 1m that case, lack George 
would have Veet fo snacbronicm; lt the btin teem 
was unknown. phearants, there was a sprinklin, 
in the woods of this estate; and the delight which the 
ire and his friends experienced when they ssw Juno 
on the foot of » pheasant, and the bird shot dead to her 
int, more than equalled that afforded by a batiue of three 
indred head tn one day, the game being put up by etable- 
Yoys, without the use of dogs, the Newloundland retriever 


excepted. 
‘Sut ie reader may well ak how all this was done on an 
income of eves. thousand pounds.—By management, in the 
firet place ; and, in the next, by only occasionally visiting 
London for the season, Mr. Raby having little inclination 
for the bustle and hurry life; and Lady Charlotte 
(he had married an Earls ) had likewise the 
Sense to be natisfied with what she had seen of itg in ite best 
form, during her residence with her father in Grosvenor 
Square. *But the “management!” that calla forth some 


vemente 
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As procrastination is the thief of time, payment delaved 
ina thief of another description. It is not, per ae, a robber, 
but it opens the door to robbery of every description ; and 
fenutlemen who require long credit, pay twenty per cent. at 
least for it. Mr. Raby, however, went on quite another 
tack in the conduct of his expenditure. In lieu of paving 
a bonus, that is, what is called the “ put-on-price” for long 
credit, he received a discount by paying ready money for 
everything purchased in London, or other distant places ; 
and, in his own immediate neighbourhood, on the first 
Monday in every month, all his sinall bills were discharged. 
He had the list of them on hiv dressing-table, when he 
came down from hia chamber in the morning, and, having 
examined the items, and found them correct, wrote 
cheque on hia hanker for the amount. He reckoned that 
ly this arrangement he saved five hundred pounds per 
annum, which about paid his wine-merehant’s bill, It ix 
scarcely necensary to add that, exclusive of any other con- 
rideration, thia Punctuality in the disburrement of a large 
income rendered Mr. Raby very popular in his neighbour- 
iiood ; and Knowing, from experlence of the world: that 

When the means are youe that buy thin praive, 
The breath in ygne whervof thiv praive iy anmle, 


he never deviated from the practice to the last year of hia 
life. In fact, so much esteemed was he, ax a yentleman 
and a landlord, that he might have represented hia county 
in Parliament, had he been dixpored eo to have done ; brit 
either from a disinclination to take the onus of ro rexpon- 
ible a situation upon himelf, or, it might have been, 
from 4 mistrust of his ability to: ae juice toit, it devolved 
upon a neighbouring baronet. Still, let it not be supposed 
that tr. ae pao phage? proven es | life, pa to 
deery the value of literary attainments, averse to the 
fashionable refinements of that polished age, much less 
insensible to the common feelings of oum nature, Far 
from it, no man indulged more in those sympathies which 
uni landlord and tenant, r and servant, in a bond 
of reciprocal kindnesa and Offices, nor more strictly 
performed the higher duties of his station. But his chief 
purpose was thia:—he wished to be @onsidered, as nearly 
as hisnature would admit, a perfect specimen of the English 
country gentleman, whose head modern pil ry had not 
yet enlightened, at fhe expense of the best feelings of the 
oY 
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heart; unsophisticated ly i ries; a man whore 
character could face the whose spirit would 
not fear it. Again, this maxim was often in his mouth: 
“Wealth,” say, “is not his who posmesee it, but 
who enj: 3" and he acted up to the moral of it. 
« Letus altia, sapiens sibi,” he loved to eee his friends 
suipring themselves by his means; and, as regarded him- 

i 






self, hia object was to gather the rose and leave the thorn 
ind. 
‘Mr. Raby, however, being the father of my herv, 1 must 
» now speak of him in the capacity of a sportaman; and a 
sportainan he was, although but to’ certaineatent. In the 
rst place, he was not a fox-hunter, but confined himelf 
to his barriers, which were quite perfect of their kind— 
indeed, the crack pack of all the neighbouring counties. 
And well might they be such, fur the breed had heen pre- 
served and improv al ape, for more than half a century 
by his father and bimeelf ; and, from the number of walka 
he bad for puppies amonget his own tenants, and thuse uf 
his neighbours, he bred as many young hounds every sear, 
to make a choice of, as some masters of foxhuunds, | ‘Then 
his hunting establishment was perfect; and, as regarded 
horses, at least, not far from being equal to that necessary 
for foxhounds hanting only three days in the week. He 
Kept ten slappi 1 hunters for himself and his two men 
the never had fess than forty couples of srorking hounds 
in hia kennel, Nor must I pase over the manner in which 
hie pack were tamed ont, Aa for thuntelves they were 
ae I have already observed, perfect. There was not an inch 
between any one and er in height; their form was 
that of the modern forhound in miniature ; their tongues 
light, but mnsical, and their condition as perfect as their 
form. His huntsman was likewise a model of his onder, 
‘baving been the ison of one man, and the son of 
nother, who kad filled the same situation in lifes he wae, 
fore, for his i was, however, 
inte incallod “e chatcten” © bacile af vagaries in his 
way. In the first place, a horseman of the,first 
last, he war dificult WB suited with horaea; nelther 
did he fancy any that M@ had not himself made choice of, 
And even hers the “characters’ Hegvould take 
8 fancy i 
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of these animale, in fact is now in the months of som 
men in the parish, when speaking of Dick, the 
Huntaman, and hig lop-eared horse, which ‘he Carre 
out of a neighbouring gentleman's coach-ttable. Mounted 
on this horse, however, Dick was in his element ; beauti- 
fully did he ride him to the music of his crack pack, and, 
did ‘he espy among his field any gentlemen. whon he knew 
to have hunted in Leicestershire (he designated all euch 
«your silrer-handled aportenen™), awful mnet have been 
the fence that turned him ten yards from his line, when 
his hounds were on a good scent. 

Nor was Dick less notable in the field. He “did the 
trick” in a style differing from hia brother huntamen of 
the «rut, and, to manifest his superiority by quitting the 
eaten trek, hunted bia pack as if they had been fox- 
hounds. He tallyhocd his haren when they ware in view ; 
halloood his hounds forward, cap in hand, to a point ; and, 
by fureing his game to fly beyond their knowledge of the 
country in which they were bred, had runs of extra- 
ordinary duration, In fact, euch was the speed of these 
harriers, from the head they carried im chane, the result of 
the care taken in the breeding of them, that many first- 
rate hunters—ay, and hunters of fame too—have 
blown to « dend stand-still, in the attempt to lie by the 

‘side of them in a burst, when the ground has been tender 
under their feet, and the scent guod ; and yet no man had 
mote patience than Dick, when his hounds were brought 
down to their noses by the stain from cattle or shoep, or 
‘by & passing cloud or storm. Here he was the hare- 
honter; and often has been the time when sneceas has 
rewarded hix patience, after that of his field had been 
exhausted. What did you do with your last hare? would 
be the question put to him many times dering the season, 
by Mr. Baby, on hia return home, he himeeif’ heving left 
in a moment of despair. “I persevered, sir, and killed 
her,” was the general reply. e 

Air, Raby pursued one practice connected with his hunt- 
ing, .which might, with advantage, be more generally 
obseFved. He provided his Mwgtsman with » book, in 
which were inserted the names of all the occupier of 
land over yhich Le and he otdered that a hare 
should be given to each in his turn, and oftentimes twice, 
during the season. * 

But Mr, Raby was not a fox-hunter; for, im the first 
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place, althongh an elegant horseman, and an excellent 
judge of the animal, he wae not a strong-nerved man over 
acountry, He was shy of timber and wide brooks, and, 
therefore, judiciously avoided entering into a pursuit in 
which he was aware he could not shine, Next, he wae 
bred up a hare-hunter, and considered that the act of 
confining hia attention to one sort of hunting would be 
the surest means of perpetuating the fame of his father's 
kennel, if not of increasing it. Thirdly, he had numenvur 
duties to perform as a magistrate, and otherwise, exclusive 
, of those oO his own domestic station, which were less inter- 
rupted by the gentler pursuit of the hare; but when the 
foxhounds ay in his neighbourhoot, he would often 
wee them their fox, and they were nearly certain ty 
do 20 in any of his own covera. Had a keeper of his 
levelled his gun at a fox, or designedly caught him in a 
trap, he would have been discharged on the morrow, a» 
having committed a nt diruleilience of onlere. 
Neither was Mr. y a racing man. To speak the 
truth, although quiet, even to dittidence, in liadeportwment, 
there waa in his nature an ambition to exect in what he 
attempted. His estate wa- the best conditioned in his 
county ; his harriers were, perlisps, the best of that day: 
in England ; his pointers and sctting dogs—for he 1 
the latter to the net—were perfect of their kind ; and his 
breed of spaniels was sought after Ly every sportsman who 
had heard of it. But he was aware that, liad he sought 
for it, excellence on the turf wax out of his reach. Even 
the legitimate means of insuring succes, as the experience 
of many of his friends had convinced him, were doubtful ; 
the illegitimate ones he would not have availed himself of, 
if presented to him. 
re is one part of Mr. Raly’s conduct as a sportsman 
of which notice should not, on any account, be omitted, 
inasmuch a it affords an example highly worthy of 
imitation by,all whose means give them the power. 1 
allude to the generous care he took of bis worn-out 
hunters and coach-ho in liee of the too common 
practice of selling them .Aér trifling sume, and expésing 
them to severe la! ‘hen least able to endure it. He 
had, after the magmgr of & master ofgforhoynd of the 
present day,! a range of pacred tu the repove of 
these pensioners on hie , in which they enjoyed 
} The Viscount Kellurne. 
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themselves in perfect freedom from labour, and in full 
sapply of all that old age requires. Each of the fields had 
4 comfortable abed, to which they could resort, to protect 
themeelves from eald in winter, as well as from the gad- 
fly in the summer, and in which, in the first-named 
season, was the well-furnished hay-crib, and, occasionally, 
still more nourishing food. Mr. Raby took e pleasure 
in exhibiting these pensioners to his friends. “These 
animals have been all valuable servants to me,” he would 
nay, on wuch uvcasions, “and have strong clainie upon my. 
rotection, That roan gelding, which has now scarcely @ 
jeg to napport his hudy upon, carried me, with my hounds, 
thirteen seasom, and only, to my recollection, gave me 
five fally, two of which ware not to he laid to his account. 
He was once a» proud and prancing aa he is now humble 
and decrepid, and, I fear, I shall soon be obliged to have 
an end put to his days, a8 @ lesser evil of two. Yon milk- 
white horee—once a dark iron-grey, his slow 
length along—was, in the days of his youth, for 1 bred 
him, such w roving, riotous fellow, that no hedge or 
could keep him within bounds, and it was a day’s work to 
catch hint. ‘Then, when caught, he was no loree for me ; 
nut o8 T happened at that time to have a sort of dare-devil 
Jad, as whipper-in, who valued him for hie skittivhness 
4nd impetuosity, he mado him an excellent hunter, Now 
~ach was precinly the r of this lad himself, who, 
ufter rather a wild, Lut not vicious career, sobered down, 
like hi» volt, into an excellent servant, and lived with me, 
awa whipper-in, till his death, which was occasioned by @ 
bad fall, but uot from that horse. In fact, the horse and 
his rider appeared to reform themeelves together. But 
the movt extraordinary animal here is that straw! 
coloured mare, which you see reposing in the shade, She 
was yurchseed out of 4 hack-chalse, for the eum of twenty- 
five guineas, by my hunteman, who took a fancy to her ; 
and, although, as you will perceive, showing no signs of 
high breeding, nor yet of much epeed, she proved the best 
hunter, for the weight she had to carry, I have ever yet 
seen. Tt is evident i r sire nor her dam 
could have been of pure racing DIOGA; but report says that 
the latter was broyght into this county by some gipsies 
from the Rew Forest, in Hampshire, and hence her 
excellence is accounted for. She was, I am inclined to 
think, the produce of the celebrated Marske, the sire of 
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Eclipee, who covered mares—New Forest ponies amongst 
them, of course—at the low price of one guinea, In her 
heat days, it was ditticult to blow this mare in a burst : no 
fenee that could be jumped by a horse could pound her; 
nor did I ever know her to come home to the stable tired, 
after the longet day's work. She ie now, however, as 
you will perceive by her languid eye, her distended 
carcass, low hack, and falien crest, in extreme old age, the 
evils of which T have taken some paina to alleviate, in 
consideration of her fourteen years’ services, and I rejoice 
in the reflection that a large offer did not induce me to 
"part with her when in her prime.” 

Having sketched the character of Mr, Raby, that of his 
lady follow, and a few words will auftice, It h 
already been said that Lady Charlotte Raby 

daughter. By uniting herself in marriage toa commoner, 
she had descended a step in society, according to the 
opinion of the Sait althor in her own eyes her 
hurband was ennobled beyond the power of a coronet 
to dignity him, by his conduct ax @ man and a hus 
band. Neither did she look back with regret towarde 
the theatre of her early life, in which her charms and 
accomplishments had met with universal admiration. She 
had enjored nearly seven yeare of what is called the 
fashionable London World, and that in all its glory ; aud 
she had bad enough of it. She had become the wife of a 
country gentleman, and was the mother of four children ; 
and she learnt, from the experience of the first seven years 
of ao very different a life, this great moral truth :—that, 
although pleasure, amusement, and oblivion of relf are to 
‘be found in the ballroom or at the opera, and, although 
they occasionally hover atound the stranger's hearth, still 
of all the sources of human happiness, domentic life is the 
richest and most productive; and had Lady Charlotte 
Raby read Horace, she would have exclaimed, with him, 
whilat reviewing her situation at Amstead Abbey, in the 
bosom of her“own family, and surrounded by friends in 
whose esteem she lived, “Quod petis hic est.” In other 
words, she might have pfded this Postacript to Sher 
answers to the letters offher London correspondents, who 
transmitted to her she, salen of the gag world What 
you look for eleewhere, Ifind 

‘There gras, however, one feature in this amiable lady's 
character which I am unwilling not to exhibit to my 
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readers. It too often happens that highly-bred women, 
who from the vortex of the fashionable world to 
reside in the country with the husbands of their choice, 
look slightingly on the wives and daughters of the 

itlemen in the neighbourhood who may not have had 
the entree into similar walks of life (from which, indeed, 
their situation and circumstances excluded them), or are 
unable to exhibit so many quartetings in their escutcheons. 
This waa not Lady Chat! failing. On the contrary, 
like a woman of good rense, she conformed to the 
situation which she had elected for herself in every 
respect ; and althongh, within the circle of her visiting, 
there were several ladies holding rank nearly equal to her 
own, still there were no young ladies of her acqueintance 
oftener to be seen at the Abbey than the daughters of the 
rector of the parish. 

The rector of Amstead was an old-fathioned country 
clergyinan of whom Jolin Bull was once wont to be 0 
proud, aud to whom obedience and tithes were paid 
without a inurmur. Enabled, by the value of his 
preferment, the pructent management of his income, and 
&# limited family—two daughters and one ron—to make a 
inoat respectable appearance in svciety, and to add to the 
valuable instruction given by him to his congregation in 
the church, assistance to such as etood in need of it at 
their homes, he was extremely beloved in his parish. In 
fact, he was to the poor a “ Ban of Rora ;” and to his flock 
49 much & to their mind that dissent was unknown 
im his pariah. And yet the rector was a n—at 
least to a certain extent. He was an excellent in 
cover especially, the woodcock being his favourite quarry. 
And here his turn-out wae somewhat remarkable, for he 
was always accompanied by his clerk, who was not only 
au excellent beater of a wood, but, having been the son 
of an Amstead gamekeeper, well knew the haunte of a 
cock, in all the covers in his neighbourhoug. The clerk, 
however, like his rector, was much respected in his 
village, where he was considered a man of no mean 
accdluplishmenta, inanmuch syexclusively of hie sacred 
avocation, he was both a er and a echoolmaster, 
which indpeed % Fag to indite thi, couplet over his 


door :— 





John Wells’ trades are three— 
Cobbler, clerk, and domine! 
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The mention of one more is essential to the 
development of my tale—Mr. mont Raby, brother to 
the Squire of Amstead, but of very different habits and 
pursuite, In the first place, he was not a sportaman ; and 
this for reasons ind it ofa natural disinclination for 
all “porta of the field. His immenee size would have been 
an obstacle to it, for he might have played Falataif with 

out stuffing. iin, his was not good. He had 
incurred some of the penalties atvendant on idleness ant 
high feeding ; but he equalled his brother in kind-hearted 
‘ness and good feeling, and exceeded him in accomplish- 
ments, the result of the life he had led. His history is 
this :—Having had an ample fortune left him when » 
child, by @ person to whom be was but distantly related, 
he entered, with hia brother, as a gentleman commoner of 
Christ Church, Oxford, whete be took a very bigh degree. 
He then became a member of the Inner Temple, not with 
the view of making s profession of the law, lint to qualify 
himself for a member of the senate, which it wa» his 
ambition to become. Nor was he disappointed. He vat 
in two short Parliaments, during which he made three 
speeches, each affording the promise of brighter day~ 
t» come, They were not only occasionally adorned hy 
clasaic flowers, culled from the poets and historians of thu 
Augustan sge, but they were also remarkable fur clear 
views of their subdjecta, and a business-like manner of 
debating them. The natural indolence of hia disposition, 
however, obtained the mastery over his inclinations ; his 
seat in the House was not sought for a third time ; he 
became a mere votary of ease and pleasure-—in fact, what 
is called a regular London man; thinking with sir 
Fopling Flutter, in the play, that “‘all beyond Hyde Park 
Corner isa desert.” At allevents, the sizople and humble 
pleasures which a country life affords would have Leen 
to him something more than insipid. Nevertheless, the 
two brothers were greatly attached to each other ; were 
inseparable when in London together; corresponded 
regularly when at a distance; and, perhape once in three 
years, the ci-devant Templag and ex-member of the shave 
Would quit the gay scerfes of London and Path to pass a 
few weeks at the Abbey. Fi 
It has already been stated that the family of Mr, Raby 
consiated, of four—two sona and two daughters—all of 
whom lived to attain their majority : Francis, the second 
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son, however, is the hero of this story, and here his 
history begins :— 

He wax burn in the year 1776, and being the issue of 
sound and healthy parents, and a perfect and well-sha) 
infant, soon strujgied into what may be called life; that 
is to say, the “mewling and puking in the nurse's arme” 
‘was, in due time, succeeded by a strong desire to get upon 
his lege and atnse himeelf. “In fact, although to declare 
the end from the Leginning is not within the sope of 
human power, there was something about thie bor, at 
the end of his third year, which indicated that, one day 
‘or another, in one pursuit or other, he was likely to 
overtop the crowd. It ia true the human mind is made 
He action i but tit child wae a8 active soles a: the 
hyxna, and ehowed a desire to pry inte everything within 
he reach ; and the predominance of his taste was not long 
in displaying itself. If he found a stick, he wanted a 
string to tie to the end of it; and if he found a string, 
he wanted a stick to tie the string to. In fact, a whip 
was his delight, but the sight of a Horse transported him ; 
and from morning to night did his little tongue ring the 
changes of horse and whip, whip and horve, varied only 
by an occasional notice of a favourite dog, that was 

lowed to make its domicile in the nursery. In short, 
asthe dawn of moruing generally shows the day, it w 
evident that Francis Raby was to be a sportaman, 

As uy he inmgined from their situation in life, Francis 
Raby and his brother (who was named after his father) had 
every cate taken of them in their infancy; and, before 
they were eight years of age, their characters were pretty 
clearly developed. But as “ one star differeth from another 
star in glory,” so did the characters of these brothers 
vary in a very unusual degree. Andrew was always in 
the house, and with his mother when he could be; 
Francis out of doors, and about the stables as soon as he 
could break loose and steal away. Andrey delighted in 
a book ; Francis appeared to have an antipathy to one. 
Andrew was pale and sickly, and subject to infanting 
Gisdkees ; Francis was a mini&ure waggoner in frame and 
constitution, In one respect, hdwever, they assimilated. 
Both showed indjeations of talent, angi, in their exercises 
with theif tutor, who prepared them for Eton, “the 
promise of a goodly day to-morrow.” . 

‘There is nothing more certain than that all thinga must 
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ind what may be called the sporting 
career of shy commenced about his tenth year, 
when he became possessed of a couple of terriers, of a 
good game breed, sore enemies not only to the rate about 
the buildings, ut to all the cats of the house, which were 
hunted by thera about once a week. Cn one occasion, 
however, Master Francia, had almost driven the jest too 
far ; for, having chased one of them into the kitehen, with 
hia terriers close at her tail, she leaped on the table and 
‘upset a toreen of turtle soup, that was on the point of 
being <erved up toa dinner party. Frank, however—fur 
such he was always called, as mo-t Francises are—yot well 
out of the scrape by his great popularity amony the 
servants, who either took the mishap upon themaelves, 
or lai it to that scape-goat in all familiex—the cat. 
Frauk and his terriers, however, were much dreaded in 
the neighhourhood by all who Ind favourite tabbien, as 
# gripe from either Pincher or Vixen was very apt to 
prove fatal. But, did Mr. Raby know of this eat-killary 
propensity ? and. if xo, did he encourage it? The genera 
character of that gentleman leads to the conclusion that 
he would not have encouraged, in lus children, eruelty 
to animals, a vice the very reverse of the characteristic 
of the thorough English sportsman. Nevertheless he was 
well aware of this truism—that to restrain the pleasure. * 
and purauits of youth with too tight a hand, is ay pre- 
posterous as to be angry with the spring of the year 
because it produces nothing but blossims, or to expect 
from that early season the fraits of autumn in their 
fection ; and it must be admitted that, when he saw 
jis favourite son, Frank—for moxt fathers have favourites 
ha conple of terriers at hin heels, and his ferret hay 
in his hand, he was delighted Leyond measure. “That 
boy,” he would ray, “will be a sportsman, and one day or 
another will see him at the top of the tree, if he lives.” 
And he had-a right so to predict of him. No matter 
whether pleasure or business be the object, whoever 
pursnes either to any pyrpose, must do so run gmore, 
which was truly Frank’s case. No sooner did his tutor 
diemisa him, than he was at war with one description of 
vermin or anothér;sand he was worlerfully expert in 
MS allsity of rd, Frank, as he 
s@nilarity of taste inspires regard, Frank, as 
progressed in years, formed a strang alliance with one 
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of the head keeper's sons, who, as his father had initiated 
him into the entrapping art, was of no small service in 
his pursuits; and such was their success in ferreting 
rabbits, that they furnished the ope for the house, 
of which they were not a little proud, as there wae no 
great abundance of them on the extate—Mr. Raby being 
averse to their increase, on account of the injury done 
by them to young trees. To a certain extent, however, 
he wished to preserve them, as the ineaus of insuring 
litters of foxes in his covers. Still, as may be 
supposed, thin intimate alliance with Jem Perren, the 
young keeper, was not without its effect on the pining 
mind of his young master. From the superiorit 
Jem's knowledge in these matters, as well as having 
the advantage in years, Frank looked up to him w hi Bs 
chief preceptor — his reverence the tutor galy bein 
second. Then, again, Jem was an accomplished youth 
of his kind, In the Bret place, Nature 
unkind to him ; he inherited a great share of his then 
acuteness, and, ‘tor his years, more > his share of hi 
Herculean frame and strength. In fact, he was quite 
the “cock of the walk” among all the fads of the village 
in which he had received his learning, and had often 
amused bis young oases, with accounta of the various 
* battles he had been engaged in, at least those which 
had ended in victory. 

As may be supposed, all this was not lost on our hero, 
who listened to such tales with delight; neither can 
we marvel at hia a having done so. He was now in his 
thirteenth year, been reading history with his 
tutor, as well 2s lis! aeening to his to his ‘brother when reading 
it, in portions consi beyond his own reach at the 
time; and had peid particalar attention to the accounts 
nce of those ‘ity who had signalized 

emeelves in gymnastic exercises, boxera and wrestlers 

pecially. He found that the init kings-of the world 
chiained their deminion by being superior to all others 
im gfrength and courage—in that, even in Homer's 
time, the argumentum waa ensential to the 
existence of al all little governments. daring ‘out of the 


uestion Spocryphal hercea, Here ‘Theee 
Saline ant oh and others, who were feigned to — been the 
original inventors of genes and combats (considered 80 
admirably calculated, rendering the bodies of youth 
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robust and vigorous, and le of supporting the 
severe fatigue of 3 soldier's He, that they were wisely 
made to form a part of their religious worship), he hal 
read that the must celebrated characters of their day 
excelled in the boxing and wrestling arts. Kpaminondas, 
for example, one of greatest geuerals and most perfect 
character» that Greece ever produced, was a patron of, as 
well as conspicuous in, all’ such exercises ; and it is gravely 
stated in history that a knowledge of the art of wresthny 
we to the Thebans under his command the battle of 
eleuctra, and decided the fate of Sparta. Having read 
of all this, his wondor ceased at finding that master of 
the wrestling art, Hippomachur, declare that he could 
discover his scholars at a distance, though they ware 
only carrying meat from the shambles; or that erowns 
of olive should have been bestowed by the Eleana on 
Loys of his own age, who had excelled in gynmastic 
uxploits. Nor was the art of boxing exhibited to hiv 
young, but aspiring mind, in lew glowing colour, He 
found not only that Milo, one of the athlet of his day, 
could knock down a bull by a blow of his arm, but, by 
the example of Darea, that the science of pelf-defence, as 
the modern term is, was not beneath the notice of a 
prince. So far frou it indeed, that, among the Greek 
and Roman nobility gentry, scarcely a day, he found, 
without their bodily exercises in the 
gymnasium—the use the costus among the namber; 
and, to his surprise, he learned that even the love of 
gladiatorial shows amongst the Romans increased as they 
progressed in civilization, and their manners became more 
refined ; and that auch exhibitions flourished duriug the 
reigns of two of their most hamane emperors, Trajan and 
Titus, ‘Then, again, he had listened to hiv father while 
discussing the subject with hia friends, in reference to 
the doings of those days when Broughton, slack, 
Humphries, Mendoza, Big and others, all’ famous 
men in the ring, were in their zenith. Mr. Raby, 
however, was no patron of pugilism, His duties £ cy 
magistrate forbade it; still) ea conducted in those days, 
he was rather favourably inclined towards it than other- 
wise, At all events,che would occasinally geliver bis 
zentiments on the subject somewhat after this manner :— 
“T am doubtful,” he would say, “‘as to the effect of con- 
flicts between animals, on the courage of the people; at 
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the same time that I question whether the extraordinary 
courage of the game-cock was not intended ax an example 
to ua, One of the greatest urators of our day thinks it 
was; and in defence of the hypothesis, instances the 
pluck and bottom of Englishmen, who chiefly encou: 
there combats, aud conduct them after the most scientific 
amanner, Our boxing matches, or prize fights, as they 
are now called, are contests of the same kind as the 
fights of the gladiators, only upon a lower seale ; with 
this difference, that no man—tuniese he chooses —is 
opprmed to unequal force; and if we eould divest the 
ann of the fact that the contest ix not so much fer glory 
ax for money, such has heen the display of manly 
intrepulity, firmness, gallantry, activity, prewnce of mind, 
and strength, which some of our late prize fights have 
called forth, that no nian need be ashamed of having 
viewed them with interest. At all evente, auyprem 
boxing wholly, and there will Je an end to that sen-e 
of konons, spitit, and gallaniry which distinguishes the 
commen people of thir countiy from those of all otherr, 
and they will resort to practicen, aml the use of weapons 
im their quarrel, which they uow searcely think of ; and 
which are cowardly and disgraceful, becawe they are 
comnionly resyrted to in the dark, or when the object 
of vengeance is off hix guar. ‘They woubl decide their 
quarrels with knives instead of fisty. and the hfe of no 
ian, in the lower ranks of society, whe had given much 
cate’ of offence, could be said to he safe, In fact, o 
great lawyer has pronounced the laws of boxing to be 
the Inwa of peace, ‘teaching that no unfair advantage 
ahall he taken by either of the combatants, and putting 
A stop to a malignant mode of procuring satisaction. 
They inculeate a love of fair play, and foster the natural 
courage of our countrymen, whilst they create a dixgust 
in A cir minds for the treacherous use of the stiletto 
or knife. 

“Still,” Mx, Raby would say, “it is not impossible that 
the,pystem of prize-fighting, which Broughton calls ‘n 
truly British art,’ may beconte the reproach, rather than 
the characteristic of our countrymen. The persons who 
take up the prefession of publia peize-tighters are of 
nearly the lowest grade in society, and are too often 
unable to reaist a bribe to induce them to do wroag—that 
ia, to sell their battles for money—althongh there sre, and 
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bave been, many honourable exceptions, They partake 
indeed,” he would say, “of some of the obloquy that 
attached to the Roman gladiators, humoronaly set forth 
in a Greek epigram ona bed tenant, from the pen of 
Palladus, which has been thus tranelated :— 


‘Jet my house, the other dav, 
To one who dealt in rorn and ‘hey : 
‘Next moruiag I found, ah! woe 1x me, 
aA edreudfub puguist is’ he. 
When wilt you pay my reut? quoth 1; 
He lifts his fist and cocks his ese, 
1 thea to Pollux aude my cum, 

though on peace my thoughty were now, 
‘That I, before next quarter tay, 
Might learn to lox, or run away. 


It was not to he expected that much science in the art 
of self-defence waa to found in a gamekeepwr'a Ind ; still 
many “turns-up” with thoue who were bigger and older 
than himself had imparted to Jem Perren a tolerable 
notion of taking some care of himself; and he boasted of 
no less than three favourite and likewise of one very 
telling blow. These were, of courve, imparted to ont 
hero, who would often be seen taking lessons from hix 

-jacketvd preceptor; and truly he was soon a pro- 
ient. He conld not only hit very hard, in which his 
weight told to his advantage, but he could stop, and get 
away, in a manner surprising for hiv age. Hlenco arose 
one’ of the disadvant & slight knowledge of thu 
pugilistic art, combined with the power and inclination 
to put it into practice. It created in Frank Raby a 
domineering spirit, which, notwithstanding his guod 
sense, and mauy excellent qualities, adhered to him, in 
ome measure, through life. Although his brother was 
his senior by nearly two years, he treated him ar his 
jonior, and, by the weight of hia fist, established his claim 
of precedence. No boys in the neighbouring villages 
dared to cross his path in his pursuits, provided they 
were pear his own age, for his name was up. On gne 
occasion, however, he siguafized himself beyond the ex- 
pectation of hie admiring friends ; and, from his extrema 
good nature, and kiad disposition towards the yecesaitona 
t,he had many such in the neighbourhood in which 

e was known. ing through a village, in one of his 
roving walks, he espied one of thow Lelf-baked, half. 
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nursed ragamuflins, a specimen of whom about one patich 
ww every six affords, unmercifully beating a defenceless 
orphan “net inuch more than half bis own size. The 
chivalrous spirit of gur here would nut brook this: ~o, 
throwing down bis hat, be gave him “a chattering facer,’ 
the term, as his preceptor Jem informed hiw, for a heavy 
thump on the mouth, and instantly put himelf © mto 
attitude.” Ragamuttin did the same, when a stuart round 
eusuel, rather in his favour; but the young one was nur 
wise daunted. The old Vlool of the Raby» warmed in 
his voung veins at every low, and he said to him-elf, 
“Pil lick this snoh, or die.” Presently the whole village 
Jweatne alarmed for the safety of Master Franvix, Out 
ran the apothecary from Ins hanse, and the nother of one 
of the Amstend housemaids from hers, both insisting on 
some of the looken-on_ interfering, and putting an eud 10 
the fight, I happened, however, that the coachman had 
walked down to the village with young master, and 
he stoutly asserted that Master Francis way “all right. 
He'll leather two such chaps ax that,” sid coachey, “and 
T'll go and see fair play.” ‘The result was thua:—In the 
‘fAfth ronud, the young one hit his opponent such a smasher 
in his teeth, that he turned cur and ran off, amidst the 
shootings of all present ; thus verifying the maxim, that 
“thrice ix he armed who bath his quarrel jue”. Even 
the amagpie in thi chattered, as if exulting to se 
justice 0 summarily obtained for a poor orphan lad, 
“Come into my honse, Master Francis,” said the doctur, 
“that I may sea what injury you have sustained. Here 
is a blow over the left eve to begin with, and it will be 
Dlack in a few hours; what will your mamma say?” 
“Oh!” said the coachman, “he can tell my lady that 
(the pony) threw up his head, and struck him on 
;. she won't know no better.” “ But your thumh, 
‘rancig, you have cut it rather deep, by a blow 
against one of the young rscal’s teeth,” resumed the 
doctor. “Ob!” observed coachey, “that will be soon 
settled ; he cam tell my lady he took a xhot at a rook ont 
of Sem Perren’s gun, and that it was too high luaded, and 
hit him a hard blow on his han@. Besides, from what I 
know of my lady, dash me if I don't think she'd like 
to know How y8ung master eervid”out that cowardly 


scoundrel, for she once the carriaj e 
to give the poor Srplan he had been beating © ahilling, 
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and she ha« twice had him clothed. You know, doctur, 
his father worked in her flo srden.” “But the tutor, 
Master Francis?" continued ulapus, “Oh, bother 
the tutor!” replied the coachman; “they tella me he 
is great scholard, but he’s aa soft as a pat of butter; 
Master Francis can soon gammon hint, aa he has often 
done before. And as to master, I know what he will 
say: ‘Never Jet a horse hit you in your face with h 
head, Frank; it ix a xymptom of bad borxemans! 
‘When a hore plunges, or rears, plwaye keep your head 
aad perwon a little inclined to the left side of him, and 
*then, should he lose his balance, and fall backward, you 
slip off hefure he comes to the ground.’ I heard him say 
those very words to Master Raby the other day.” Here 
the coachinan and his young inaster took their departure 
homeward, the former repeat his lesson, aud aewnting 
Frank, at the xame time, that if he would come iuto the 
servants’ hall befure he went to bed, he would clap a raw 
beef-nteak to his face, as the fighting-men do, which would 
take out all the blackness by the morrow, 

The hour of desert having arrived, in walked Master 
Francis with his brother and two sisters, looking ax 
demure asa saint. ‘What have you done to your face, 
my eae tlugulre Lady Charlotte ; “it in much swollen 
above your left eve.” “Rodney threw up hin bead 
with me this morning, mamma, and strack me in the 
face,” was his reply. “Ob, Frank!” said Bir. Rats 
“how could you Jet him do that? A guod horsema 
never suffers from euch an accident. Should his hore 
begin to play tricks, he always keepa hie own hend 
inclined towards the Jeft, and then he cannot be struck 
aa you have been. I have known instances of perrons 
having nearly every tooth knocked out by blows from 
horses’ heads.” Frank said nothing, but refused to eat an 
orange, until twice asked to do so. As he was peeling it, 
the wound on his hand appeared. “Why, Frank,” ex- 
claimed Lady Charlotte, “ vou have been in perils to-day ; 
did Rodney throw you?” "No, mamma,” he replied, * I 
wos taking a shot at a rook out of Jem’s gun, and it was 
loaded eo high that it struck me on my hand. But it will 
soon be well, and coachman says if I come to him before 
I go to bed to-night, Le will do for mé what ‘the Loxers 
Pane a raw beef-steak under my ight-cap, and [ 
shall hate no black eye to-morrow.” Ray fellow |” 
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exclaimed Ledy Charlotte ; “I insist upon it, he does no 
such thing. What could put it into the man's head to 
doctor my children?” Frank wax again silent, when he 
wan at length addressed by the tutor, in rather 4 grave 
tone. “If you had remained at home this morning, 
Frank, and done what I wiched you—translated that 
chapter in Aurelius, De viris dlustriius, and finished od 
exercise on the battle of Pharvalia, you would not have 
met with these dirasters, hut would have been able to have 
taken the field with the harriers to-morrow, wherens you 
will now be obliged to remain at home, as I fear not even 
the mw hadl-te would bave prevented your having a ' 
hack eye, in which case you could not, of courre, appear 
abroad" At the mention of the word brill, the Wood 
rushed to Frank’s face, conceiving that the “murder was 
out ;" but such was not the case. Contrary to expecta: 
tion, the doctor did not dab, and the event of the fight 
never reached beyond the walls of the servante’ hall of 
the Abbey, although it wax widely spreal among the 
aurrounding villagers, who were loud in their praines of 
the young Dares, 

Mr. Egerton, the tutor, was one of thove old-fashioned 
clergymen of ‘the Church of England, onee « highly 
looked up to by the people, hut now supplanted, in too 

e many instances, by a new-fashionrd port, who, by preach- 
ing for an hour or more on mthjects which their hearers 
ilo not understand, and too often creating donbta which 
they cannot themselves remove, drive thousands from, 
thelr churchrs to sek for instruction elsewhere, 

We waa old-fashioned enough to consider the true philo- 
nophy of hfe, as well ax the duty of his profession, to 
consist in endeavonring to assuage the evils of human 
nature hy any means, ‘ided they war not against the 
roul. Fanaticiem, with it« Ing train of gloomy terrors, 
he left to thow who practised it, and was inclined even 
tu think, with Lord Shafteshues, that gravity ix too often 
hut another word for imposture. He considered that we 
are entitled to enjoy the good thing. of this life when 
hou®tly procured, and that t were the height of in- 
gratitude not to tute with ratisfaction the hberal bounty 
of Providepee. 4 he insisted upon yas—that when oar 
wishes & fed, and the cup® of fortune full, we 
should not drink it to the dregs 

Having said this, it ia almott needless to add, that Mr. 
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Egerton entered fully into the pleasures and amusements 
‘Amstead Abber, to the eociety of which, hy bis many 
sgrecable accomplishments, he was no email acquisition, 
ere was, however, une species of amusement sn whieh 
he did not often participate ; he rarely 
he thought it unbecoming his cleri 
cause he was so had n horseman that he feared he might 
break his neck. Neither was he ever seen with a gun in 
hie hand, the reason for which was a ludicrous one, On 
being aaked ly « visitor to Mr. Raby, why ke did not 
ejoin the shooting party of that morning, he accounted 
for it in the following worde :—“1 was unce,” aaid he, 
“ynclined to the sport of the gup, but a circumetance 
that had nearly been attended with wences which 
woukd have rendered me miserable for life, determined 
me to abandon it, My sight is imperfect ; that in to say, 
1 am, what is called, nearsighted ; and being once in 8 
wood with my gun, I expied what I tuok to be a fine full- 
grown Diack ‘rablat, o1 s furze-bush, J fired at, and, 
God, wniesed it, for it proved to be the head of the 
moet intunate friend uf my youth, who had Isid himself 
‘at full Jength on the ground, to enable him to gets shot 
a a hare, ig pape to my ers wan oo reat that ° 
this day, the report of = ings inntantly to my min 
the beed of mig-friend antler the farse-tamh.) 
Jithospt no an, ae far as horees and guna were 
concerned, Mr. rton had other waysof amusing him- 
sell abroad. He wes = excellent yan, considering 
le of the as puruing an apusto- 
Yical recneation, wi ick 1 hetieve, feaal Walton did before 
him. He was, also, s musician, playing beautifully on 
the violoncello and the flute. But his summum bunum, 
in the way of indoor amusement, was a rubler at whist, 
at ai he was truly Riramp. 4a fact, whoever gut the 
parton for a 7, cont im worth one puint in 
the game, tod bal 1 crown would now and then be vee 
tared on the rabber, on the strength of his fine play. But, 
i Yeon 
no man 






self ab 
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vi imeolf, at ‘times and seasons, 

could have performed his twolold duties more redulously 

than he discharged hie. In the prepafation of his two 

Papils foe Eton, be succeeded Eiiinently, and in his 
as curate parish, we Rare] enti 

faction both in and out of church. 
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CHAPTER II 


‘The fist great wtep in the life of our ““Sportxnan :” be i entered 
‘to hare.—The Chay concludes with many choice Aphorisms 
concerning the Noble Science, and sundry anecdotes, worthy 
being recorded 


in letters of gold. 

“y HAT is to be done to-morrow,” said Mr. Egerton 
to his pupils in the evening, “as Lady Charlotte 

has anked for alhcliday?” “T shall hunt,” exclaimed. our 


hero, his eyes brightening with delight ; and he was out 
of the roum, to give orders for Rodney to have no water 
in the morning, before his brother bad returned an 
answer to the question. “J shall walk to the rectory,” 
suid Andrew ; “I promised the Mies Chapmans I would 
bring them the books my uncle sent me inst week from 
London, and they are very anxious to read them.” 
“There is no disputing about tastes,” observed the tutor, 
addressing cur young eporteman, on hia return to the 
drawing-room, and hinting that he should not Jet Rodney 
give him another black eye, as nothing had so ungentle- 
manlike an appearance. “ les,” continued he, “it 
savours of awkward horsemanship, in which, as you seem 
bent on being a fox-hunter, some day or another, you 
ought to leavour to excel, Indeed, all gentlemen 
should ride well; and you will remember my telling vou 
that, in the letters of Lord Chesterfield to his son, and of 
Lord Chatham to his , it is insisted upon, as part 
of their education, to enable them to make aged ‘appear- 
ance in the world, as Horace had insiated them, in 
his advice to youth. You aleo remember my drawing 
Your notice to several passages in history, in which the 
accomplishment of riding well is either pointed out, or 
Donated of, by still greater men. Hannibal, for example, 
in naid to have differed in nothing in his appearance from 
the ordinary men of his day, unless in the peculiar 
neAtness und elegance of his horses and their furniture, 
and likewise his svat in the saddle; and it was only 
yeaterday that brother was reading of Ci 
addressing his Xa Marcus, told Wim? that, as the eyes of 
the world would be w him, on account of his father’s 
fame, he was delighted to hear that he had rebeived the 
praise of all the army for his excellence in riding.” 
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“J hunt with you to-morrow, Peaid Frank to his 
father, as soon as he had made his eseapo from what he 
called “Egerton's botheration about Hannibal and Cicero.” 
41 hope we shall find a» good s buck hare as that which 
Mr. Gkbben’s shepherd for us the last time we met 
at the same place.” “Frank,” said Mr. Raby, “I murt 
now be your tutor, and, in this instance, can do more for 
you than Mr. Egerton. You have made use of two terme 
not used in hare-hunting, and it becomes every person to 
adapt their language to their subject, A male hare, in 
hunting, is called a jack hare; and the word tax-la-m, 
not soho, denotes one espied in its form. The terms you 
have applied are peculiar to coursing.” 

‘About a mile from the place of meeting Frank over- 
takes the hounds, and the wing interesting colloquy 
oceurs i= 

Hunteman (touel his cap)—“Good morning, Master 
Francis ; glad to yin ot Rodney looks'in high 
feather ; you'll beat us all to-day.” 

Frank—"'No, Dick; there is no heating you on oli! 
Clodhopper, with his ugly lop ears. How you set them 
all the Sieve, over i Dernely brock t? 

Dick (amiling)—* Well, sir; but you saw a good deal 
of the ran; now can you give us any account of it? for, 
T sadly want to make you a man. As for Master 
Baby, ite ne use thinking el, im —_ so terribly ied 

books, flowers, pictures, such-like trumpery, that 
he takes no delight in field sports. Then, Tin thot 
‘tutor doce him no making him believe he is to he 
a great scholard ‘@ parliament man at last. For my 
part, I don't like thoee parliament gentlemen. I lived 
‘with one once; and just as the best part of the huntis 
began—about ‘a month after Christmas, when we hh 
aneh large fields that I sometimes got ae badd half- 
crowns after a went to parliament, 
pen Se ces aoe 

Frank,—“I had rather be a master of foxhounds, than 
member for the county, Dick—would not you? ‘And, 
Dick, why doe not papa keep foxhounds ited of thew 

wrriera me thet six morg horses, and a fow 
more couples of botinds then he noe has, “would do; 
end I gm sure you could hunt for as well es you do 
hare.” 

‘Dick—“Your papa will never ‘keep fozhounds, sir. 
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doubt you will do when geta to the University, 
you'll sxe there is a didlerenes i purmued 
With foxhounds and harriers; and that which is good 


in one, is bad in another, not to the extent that 
some people thinks. I to overhear one of our 
itlemen telling how Dick Knight lost his fox the other 
with the hounds—‘at least,’ said ‘so 
thought Mr. Alcock.’ ‘Mr, Alcock,’ said one of them, 
‘what does that old this ipper know about hunting? 


‘Now that is going too far; for, in my opinion, an old 
thistle-whipper "mast know 0 great deal i 
than a young fox-hunter is likely to do. But, Master 
Francia, can you give me any account of the last run you 
saw, in which there was e good deal to notice 1” 
‘Frank.—* Why, you know, Dick, I was behind a bit at 
otarting, ‘because f ‘could fat fast enough the first 
minutes ; but I said to myself, I shouldn’t wonder if they 
come to a check at that lange flock of sheep on the turnips, 
which they did, and I then got up to you. But I think 
Ishould have been with you all the way bad it not been 
for that nasty oak stile, which my father would not let 
me ride at, and took me out of the line to a Tam 
certain Roduey would have cleared it, for I rode him 
over a higher than that, one day, after "OU, OD ter, 
when, papa was not out—but I was deuced nearly off 
peor ah Biapciey nig ew Francis—you are 
too young for it yet 5 ta at ii 
it ciny daunt you, “I have had some terrbte fala over 
timber, and was twice picked up for dead.” 
Fronk.—“But about the ran! Ieaw how you hit off 
vour hare, when the hounda were checked by the sheep. 
eat oe a made their cast ; 
it finding t neil Bellman, Bounty, nor Tyrant 
gave tongue, and that some of the others had their noses 
off the ground, you gare a blast with horn, made 
something-like s @ircle in a trot, whett old Bounty hit off 
the scent, and we went on.” 
Dick—“It was Bellman, Master Francis; “but the 
‘brother and sister ace 60 alike, that I scarcely know one 


a 
E 


E, 


a 
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other myself, ‘That ie not a bad hit of 
ESporen ain Pow'll do tm time” yee 


however, 

Praxk.— But, Dick, whst s head they carried over 
Groschy field. As the leaps were not too much for 
Rodney, I was, Pretty nesr you—was I not, Will? (ad- 
dressing hi: Bi the whipper-in), oa en t 
young bite ‘Melody, is 00 guidin; 
the ecent forse Teast ainile. He declares he ‘would 
not take ten pounda for her.” 

Dick.—1 would not take half that eum for her myself, 
sir. She ia by the old Duke of Grafton’s Tyrant, out of 
cour old 3felody, and has all the good qualities of a fox- 
hound with those of the harrier. But, Master Francia, 
who told you about a hound ‘guiding the ent?’ Ita 
eran good notion, but we alwaya aay ‘guiding 

” 
Penk i what Mr, Egerton calle ‘a figure of 

Dick.—“ Ah! sir, see what it ie not to have had a 
Jarning! I shall never talk about w hound guiding 
the pack, as { am all for a bit of novelty in my trade 
when I can get it. And I eee no reason why hare-bunting 
should remain where my grandfather left it, when, se 
aus, ‘Talbot says, the hares never went out of their own 

pes.’ 

rank.—“ Mr, Egerton says there has been a great deal 
vritten about hunting hares, which I shall know when 
{ come to read Greek. One Xenophon, he say wrola 
about it more than 2000 years Pi another Greek 
writer, called Homer, compared hounds running s hare 
rough thick, woods ‘to two great warriors pursuing an 
enemy by night.” 

Dick—T don't doubt it, sir, That Mr. Egerton is a 
clever gentleman ; I wish he would come a-hunting, ss, 
perhaps he might write something about i, for 1 dont 

ow of anyone having done so since the two gentlemen 
you have just mentioned, and it is but few that could read 
On been ike of th the huntame 

Jur hero was on i joi ining wit ontemen 
in the wish that his ecto take the ficld, when Mir. 
Baiy and the rest of te party came up,*and ortiers were 
given to draw for a hare, in a fallow adjoining the road, 
which hat been Long waa considered likely 
to produce one. It did 20; a brilliant buret was the 
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ronule; aud, at the end of thirty-two minutes, Dick had 
Soe Ee el i oe six years in & 
displayed’; cd Mr’ Raby and bis frend 

was ir. ia 
ing, to the Abbey, well satisfied with their sport, 


inner. 
During interval between the two which was 
not a very short one—for hates were not abundant in 


8 well-monnted gentleman, s stranger to Mr. Raby and 
hiafrienda, who afrracted everyone's notice by the masterly 
manner in which he rode, and the attention he paid to 
the hunting of this celebrated speck of harriers, as have 
hunted in all our best counties,” said he to his friend, 
and this in the hearing of our sporteman, “and 
chiefly in the erack county of all—in Leicestershire ; but 
I never saw more beautiful hunting than these hounds 
have this day shown. I have not only admired them 
when in difficulties, in which I must aa} say they were ably 
assinted by thei their huntsman, but the head they carried in 
chaee surprised me; surely Mr, Raby must breed @ grea 
number of hounds, to be able to top and tail them to Beir 
present perfection ; for there does not appear to be half 
an inch of difference in their height, not more than a 
yard or two in speed. Then what beautifully formed 
suinala they are, and how light yet musical are their 
tongues: in fact, how unlike the heavy, throaty, long- 
red, bow-wowing brates that I have seen in other 
countrien, qT really think that if I lived near Lary 
devoted a2 I have been all my life to foxh 
rome to despise harriers,—I should hunt with hems at at 
st once a week,” 

‘These were honeyed words to the ears of Frank Raby, 
who repeated them with mach delight to his father on 
their road home ; and it was aleo in his power to inform 
him where this Hon, in his eyes, was domiciled, which 
happened to be at the mansion of an intimate, but non- 
honting: hig at “Ah 1" said Mr. Raby, on the last-named 
circumstance bei ede bere to him, “then we shall 
vee him at the AbI Pie om oie 
on his visit to Sir Willeass os as tite et and his 
ie with us on that day.” “Oh! papa,” observed 
“how glad J am to know that! we e thall bea? all about 
Leicestershire hunting, which is the best in al} the world, 
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T believe ; but will promise not to begin upon it with 
him until we came'in fo demert?” Mr. Raby smiled, 
and eaid nothing ; but donbtleas his heart responded to 
the call of his favourite son. 

One of the landing characteristics of a young sportsman 
is the pursuit of all animals which come under the de- 
nomination of vermin ; and, indeed, for the preservation 
of game, poultry, and many other things, the ion 
of them, as of many of the feathered race, ix neceasry. 
There is, however, one aniwal included in this list, which, 

ean far as the evile of his ways are taken into account, is 
entitled to an exemption, for they are few, if any, This 
animal is the badger, neither a depredator nor a thief ; 
but subsisting chiefly on pig nuta, beech mast, and roota ; 
in fect, on anything that pigs eat in the woods; and, 





moreover, of service to the sportaman, by drawing earths 
for foxes, although he sometimes, by making them too 
strong, increases the expense of stopping. ¢ badger, 
however, possesses two rey extraordinary properties— 
the prodigious strength of nose in burrowing, and the 
ferocity with which he defends himeclf when attacked by 
dogs. Drawing badgers from their burrows is one test 
of courage, orp luck, in terrierr, and dogs of that descrip- 
tion, for which purpose many are kept, to the dixcredit of 
those who keep them. 

“What have you been doing to-day, Francia?” inquired 
Mr. Egerton, on the morrow after the hare hunt. “I 
saw you coming to the house with Jem Perren, who was 
tarrying something in & bag” “We had been drawing 
a badger, sir, in the big and you would have been 

Ih to wee how well Pickle and Vixen behaved.” 
Indeed,” replied Mr. Egerton, “I should not. It would 
have aforded me no pleasure to have seen animals tor- 
maanting sack other for bad Pleasure, me merely that 
you might get powession ‘of & worthless, [tho tines 
Sreature.” bt x worthless, sir,” resumed Frank; “we 
mean to have a burrow made for him to enter the young 
terriers at him, for Jem Perren thinks those out of Tripket 
are not thorough-bred by the father’s side” “Indeed, 
Francis,” exclaimed the tutor, “you shall do no such 
thing ; at least with my know! . YUn have signalized 
yourself, in your own estimation, by having drawn a wild 
badger ffom his burrow, which, no loubt, you think much 
of; but let once doing so suffice. I shall walk with yon 
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enjoyment of them, from the peculiar nature and disposition 
ae Indeed, a friend of mine says that the very act of 
Fiding to cover over Leicestershire, on a hunter, ix nearly 
equal tu following hounds m a run over & t many of 

rovincial countries. that T should have had a 
oral weason's wport up to this period, and especially as the 
weather has been no favourable to it, 1s not in the least to 
be wondered at, when I say that L have generally hunted 
au the hounds of the first sportsman that England has 














oeen. 
‘Mr. Raly.—“Of course you mean Mr. Meynell, who 
hunts what ix called the Quorndon, or Quurn country, 
whom To have heard so much of, but never had the 
pleawure of seeing. Perhaps you will favour me with a 

lexeriptivn of peron character, which, as J 
understand you bare enjoyed his friendelip and 
contid You tuuat he well qualified to do; but, in the 
ean tine, Lf von please, we will drink ‘Succens to fux- 

‘ina bumper. Although uo fox-hunter msvelf, 
wartily Wish it xuccess, It is a manly, fine exercise, 

health to the bexly, and much matter for s 

tive mind. In few situationy of life, indeed, 
fhe faculties of man wore prominently displayed. 
Fortitude, senne, aud collectiveneas of tind, have in 
ita wide field of action, and a sensible sportsman would 
be a resjectable character in any grade of life.” 

Mr. 8 y.—" You have not over-rated the good pro- 
pertien of fox-hunting, and allow me to add to your 
pauegyric upon it, In the firm, place, where will you 
find better wciety than by a cover-nide in Leicesterslire, 
and numerous viber counties? In the next, it links all 
clames together, from the peer to the peasant. Then, 
again, W is the Englishman's peculiar privileye, It is not to 
te found in any other pert of the glube, but in England's 
trae land of liberty ~and may it Hourish to the et) of 
time: ‘Sueecas tu fur-huntong, I say, with all my heart, 
and will now comply with your request 

“Mr. Meynell ix of the middle height, of & compact 
arf well-proportioned form; with a igh expreskive 
countenance, and a very intellectual eye. His manners 
and genggal doygrtment are thoee of g man of the highest 
fashion, And he combines zea! wfth talent, which would 
render him distinguished in any pursuit that might be 
congenial to hie inclination taste. Fort y for 
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fox-hunting, he made that his election, and although I 
hope he haa not yet seen half his deys, be has done more 
for the improvement of the science of the chase than auy 
ither man. In fact, his opinsuns have iy become 
maxims, awougat which are the fullo 

‘Hounds, he savas, ‘xbould combme strength with 
beauty, and steadiness with high mettle. 

‘Perlertion of shape cunriste in short backs, open 
Dbonmis, straight legs, and compact feet. 

‘The first qualities of hounds are fine nows docile 
tempers, stewlinea to ther gatee, and. sfuutnee in 








“TE dagrant propensities discover themselves in a young 
hound, hang him at ance. 

“Walk your hounds sinonge, rit (i.e. hares aud deer) 
in the wuinmer, and hunt in weedlauda un which foxes 
are plenty, at least two months before the regular asason 


ins, 

“Perfection in hounds in chace bes in ther bard run- 
ning wih » gel sent, and patient hunting with a had 
‘one, together with invinerble steukneas, when called for, 

*The preatest faults are skirting, over-rumning the 
went, aud tabling. Never breed from a hound that 

uité the line in chase, however gud in all other reapects, 

he fault wall surely dea wnd tw his or her produce, 

‘De not hft your hounds when they are at fault, until 
you are autisfied that they require it; but encourage them 
to take jumx; and keep your field aluuf, ao that the 
steam from the horees may not destroy the scent. Let 
them be cast in two lote—the head whipperm taking 
hold of one, and the hugtaman of the other. 

* When @ fox breaks cover, avnid tov much hallooing ; 
it makes hounds wild, and often mare sport. 

‘The more quietly whippers-in turn hounds, the better ; 
if they are tow free with their rating and their whiyn, 
hounds will nut turn a» short as they should do, from 
fear of the lash. 

‘When hounds are going to cry, let them be gre 
cournyed, not driren tu do eo, if it can be avuided. “If 
a hound will nut go readily to ery, he had better be 
drafted at once. [y ia easential vo spot that hounds 
should get quickly to cr}, or a guod head eannot be carried 
by them ip the burst, which readers it imperfect, not- 
withatanding the pace may be good. 
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ampatation for a white swelling, and the loss is supplied 
by cork.” 


‘Mr. Raby—“What a game man must Jones be! I 
have often wondered, Mr. Somerby, that Mr. Meynell 
shonld reside at Quorndon Hall, es I see, by the msp, 
that it is situated quite at the outside of the most open 
and beut part of the county. I conclude, however, that it 
is, us residence for a master of foshounds, in every 


Teapect complete’ "a ‘i . 
fr. Somerby —“Quorndon Hall, as a house, althoug) 
pleasantly sitanted, on the bank ak ot the iver Soar, which 
Tons partially throu; je, has no pretension 
bevoud the reak of country gentleinen’s houses iu general 
neither is it upon s large veale. Ite situation, alec, is not 
central; but it haa une advantage, which Mr. Meynell 
thinks inuch of, Jt is within easy reach of the forest 
of Charnwood, which affords excellent opportunities for 
inaking young bounds, aa well as of cub-hunting, in the 
autumn, with the old ones, That furest abounie with 
foxes—ia good scenting ground ; and we bunt there long 
after the good country 1a shut up ;—in fact, until May-day, 
at which .period of the year it is desirable, for more 
reasona than one, that hounds should not bave far to 
travel to cover, Mr. Meynell in, therefore, pertial to 
Quorndon as a residence ; and he has a temporary keane] 
in the Market Harborough country, in which hia bounds 
Jie, when the fixture is in that quarter.” 

Mr, Raby.—" You are, 1 conclude, domiciled at Melton 
Mowbray. All I know of that town is, frum having once 

through it, on my road to the nurth of slam t 

it I did nut get out of my carriage. Lt ap) to be 
“ie Someriy Aladin it prserns ut 

Mr, na it is no; it one iun, 
and that a very had ove; no bank, and very few guud 
houses, Hut at is well situated for « sportanan, during 
his residence in the county ; as almost every guod cover in 
Mr. Meynell's, as well an in the other hunts, is to be gut 
at from it; and, weather permitting, no wan need remain 
idfe in Melton from want of being able to reach hounds.” 

Mr. Raby.—“ Do you hunt every day 2” 

Mr Bogert, “1 do? .f 
‘Mr. Raby." Ye not the fatigue’ of hunting six days in 
the week more than the generality of constitutions will 
‘bear without injury 7” 
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Mr. Somerby —*1 think not. On the cont 
pinion, that any man, under the age of fi 
frame ia naturally sound, who lives temperately as to 
wine, and who will allow himeelf eight hours’ bed, will 
be better in health for such severe exercise, It will 
render him superior to fatigue, and, barring accidents 
and epidemics, superior also to disease” 

‘Mr. Raby.—* But, Mr. Somerby, I am at # loss to know 
how you get over such feneea as I saw in the country 
between, Harborough and Melton ; many of thea 
appeared impracticable, or ‘stoppers as T am to they 
are called in the fox-hunting world.” 

Mr, Somerby.—“Why, in the lanj of one of the 
oldest sportsmen, and hardest riders, in the Belvoir Huut, 
ate send our hearts orer first and then follow them in the heat 
wey ae can.” 

Mr. Ruby.— You must get many falla, everr vear.” 

Mr. Somerty.—"(Mf course we do ; but we think nothing 
Wi falla, Show me the man who saye he never gets them, 
aod I will telt him he seldom ses huonds—nt Jeart fre 
good runs; and thix in any country, Hut, to quote 
another of our beat men (singulus tn arte, I waa going to 
ay), ‘Falls £ for nothing, provided you don't let gu 
your home ; but a man looks very mnall, running arrow a 
Beld, in a red coat, buvted and spurred, erying uut, Sop 
my hore !--pray, mir, top my horse! ‘The answer generally 
ig ‘It would be a pity to etop him, sir—he is yoing ro 
bequtifally.’” 

Mr. Raby—“1 am really ashamed of catechising you 
thus, bat the fact ie, exclusive uf the pleasure 1] mvrelf 
derive from your description, this second Lov of snine, 
whom you taw the other day with my harriers, has « 

it wish to become a fox-hunter, Let us fill our glasses, 

rink @ huimper to Mr. Mevuel} and ‘the Nobie Science,’ 

and then, perhay», vou will have the kindnens ta give us 
@ short account of a run with his hounds.” 

Mr. Somerby,—“TI will with pleasure comply with your 
request ; more expecially as it in joined in by my yormg 
friend there, whose attention to the hunting of your 
excellent harriers very forcibly struck me. But he must 
not think lightly of Ware-hunting ; Mr. Meynell-enters all 
his young hounds to hare, alt! he expects them to he 
steady to fox afterwards; which will, no doubt, be the 
case with your promising son. I korw not, then, thet I 
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can, do better than relate the tare of the very Inst 
aa aw wie a hounds. :rendared snes 
than commonly interesting, perhaps, my 
performed in {¢:—— Yr See pet 

pane 2 beaeeal morning for Lacrespt sarge — 
appeared, it kept ts ine 5 thought 
iPvonla be a bcenting fay, for 1 observed the clouds ware 
stationary above, ‘all’ was clear below, with no sun; 
the barometer was also risi 
being a favourite fixtures as I had the luc! 
ho the fox away, I, of course, got a good start. 
happened, however, that I this day rode a five-year-old 
horse, the only one in my stable; for that tender age 
& taste 





agrees not with our shire. I had never had 
‘him before ; but my groom had, and assured me he would 
° * 


van be will foe his know, 
‘and he will face anything ; but his temper, as 

sir, is none of the 0 et would advite you, when you 
can, to take a line of your own.’ 

Our fr fence was a fight of rails with » yu 


a fall. sthe-by, he told me, afterwards, he ‘could 
hot lap She old mate, she waa sod d fred 2 if vo all 
well; {f not, served his reverence right.) I tried to s 
the young thorough-bred one; but he threw up his head, 
and it was ‘no go ;’ 80, thinking my own the most precious 
life of the two,—I mean, of more value to me than parson 
Thompeon’s,—I let him go; and all I saw, when up in 
the air, was the old mare’s belly and his reverence’s head, 
the rest of his body being his mare. However, I 
never touched him, I am to say; and two 
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ever, I kept my line ; and, if I remember right, the next 
fence wae 3 ing—enly & gute, 9 afl ons, to be euro; 
ones are always good at timber—that is to say, 
il Z will but look at it. ‘ails Soe thas z 
began to tell; for the country 
there was no getting a nick by 
a turn, as the fox went straight on end. There were not 
more than eight or ten of the field very near to the 
hounds, end np oa exucly on Shale Ese, In fact Taw 
were was faci @ 
Fann fa chang, asa Frail to moscltn *WVe are tn for 
@ tickler! 
“1 began to be sorry, however, that I was riding m 
five-year-old ; indeed, ‘meant to have bed him as my 
second horee, and I must say my groom advised me to do 
so. However, there was nothing to be done, now, but to 
Jet him go i and aa I only geve two hundred for him, at 
‘Newmarket, I thought I it try what he was made of 
at once, You know, Mr. is no use Keeping homes 
at Melton merely to look at; consequently, if they are 
et for nothing, we send them at once to the hammer. 
‘e let them try their luck in the provincials, when they 
cannot live over the grass. 
“The next fence was a bulfinch, as black as”—(Here 
‘Mr. Somerby was it by Frank ssking his father 
fence ;” but his father 
was unable to answer the question}— The next fence,” 
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the whol. ¢ than this 
pace — a ‘Sharper common, 


tings oft, a you Know, on that score; “how does the 
Young one like itt” Indeed, he has been heard to ey, 


luring the Bibui jing, that a race-horse never yet 
went fat enough fo ple im and that, if it would bot 
hurt him, he would like to be shot out of a caunon’s 
mouth, Albeit, there was no cause for complaint ows 
etill my horse appeared to ing at his ease ; in 
lis delighted me” I aaid to myeel double 
what I gave for you’ He jumped an ox-fence (Frank here 
again | surprised) the next but one after the bulfinch, 
and then a stile, with an awkward foot bridge. A widish 
brook he, of course, took in his stride—for all young ones 
will leap brooka, if the riders will only let them go their 
own pace at them ; so I did not think much of that ; but 
T could not help saying to myself,—for there was no 
one very near to have heard me,—‘T have got a trump, 1 

lieve; the blood of Herod will tell.’ Still he kept 
shaking his head in an extraordinary manner; I had 
never seen him do so before. If I] had bad my whip in 
my T should have given him a ‘nobber;’ for, you 
know, it’s awkward work going very fast at high and 
atrong timber—post and or what not—with a blind 
ditch on the rising side, and your horse shaking his head 
like a terrier killing a rat. I could not do this, however ; 
for I bad lost my whip, and part of my breeches as well, 
at that infernal bulfinch, I not how it happened, 
bat that day I was not in leathers ; for John Hawkes and 
myself always ride in leathers, though le say ‘it looks 
alow’ I suppose Pritchard thinks co: ye Jess trouble ; 


six; better not wear leathers to-day. | (The washerwoman 
polishes the corduroys, and he cleans the leathera) To 
proceed with my story. When we checked for a minute 
or two under Carlton Clumpes, I found what it was that 
Ireate check: oft of that infront vac, fang the Hood 
injone out and the 
‘was streaming down the other, from a rip trom one of the 
Jn it, I got the thorn out the best way I could; 
mut my horse wes evidently in i was to 
bo dose? I could have cried ; Jor T love horses better 
than most things, and abhor cruelty in anp chepe, “I 
condemned ; I wished I was anywhere but where I 








vou anew R buscar neces 
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all sound, in my stable, and one fit to go; and 
eer sir ay oe pee ae 

aaid ; it, ai moment, 
Ghactpion and Statenaan hit off the scent ; Meynell took 
off hia and & seream ; and what ld 1 do? 
‘What ‘you have done? The young thorough-bred 
one had recovered his wind; and, as he shook hie head 
Joss, and played cheerfully with his bit, I b he was in 
eless pain. ‘was carrying me magnificently—not more 
than a dosen of us with the hounds ; a splendid country 
‘before us—I took the Jead again.” (Here Frank heaved 
another sigh, and became ) 

“} never forget,” continued Mr, Somerby, “the 
third fence we now came to, which was out of next 
field but one to Shankton Holt cover. It was not a double 
bat a treble. It was of thie description ;—thank Heaven! 
there are not more than three or four of such in moat 
runs ;—firat, a ditch ; then a rail; then another ditch ; 
and then another rail. You eee there is no landing for a 
h If hs tale fences of this soet at: Selon, except ot 
the fret rail, or in the second diteb ; but the old ones 
sai double them, when very well handled by their 

lers. 


“ Now the wind was well in Brilliant, and I had found 
he would face anything ; but I doubted his being up to 
thia queer double, or ‘treble,’ as I have called it. I sent 
him ‘at it, then, at the rate of twenty miles an hour, 
thinking to take it all at a fly; but far as the clever 





‘in snd out clever,'as Cholmondeley says; ‘at least, we 
should have got over with a scramble, I am out of lack 
to-day,’ added I; ‘but here goes again,’ and soon jumped 
into my saddle. 


my 
“The hounds having turned towards ue a Littl, T was 
soon in What no i 
TBlasare come’ thickly Chi’ morning” ced another 
AU right egaia,! replied I; ‘take cans of yourselves, for 
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pistes | eecuied Join Hawkes. ‘Indeed it i cin) ead 
it 1 ier, going in his usual place. it 30 
too. “L could not bel iving them a cheer, which I don’, 





ght of and» large, strage't 
Beige, and a ditch Dat of it, wi epparent cate to 


1 

in my atable save thie; but Pag must go 
low, or, at least, we ma} 

Gohl bie he never 
atraight away, as if for Lozeby plantations. 
the Foung one, tho 
went right over 
country for a tired one—and out of it I 





‘homes out each day, which would afford 
in the course of the runs ; at all events 
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di with 
in their heads to ride the second horees , 80 
ts tobring them up fresh. However, to proceed’ Perks 
thinking 1 waa on Harkaway, who is rather slack at is 
fences, or, more likely, we might drop short, { 
rammed tay spurs into the one’s sides, and 
jumped further than he need have done. He kept hia legs 
on ‘ut the third step he took afterwards, his toe 


{Geek turned upon the hounds Beihg vey Hele pet 
is turned a avi 

left in him; in’ other Taras che oppeared, regularly 
pomped ov. _ did I i appearance at all; = 
‘was anything but pleasing. tail was 

flanks Workel ‘violeutly “his nostrils were much dis- 
tended: there was that glare of the eye, also, which 
horses exhibit when they are much Piers oad 
staggered ae jean it on ru) stood 
atilt for @ moment, Aer hear nothing? ‘It's all 
over, wld i “they | have run sway from me iis must go 
home; young one on the neck, saying, 
‘Well, have gone a good and walked him along 
a headland to'a gate which led toa hard road. Here 
struck into 8 trot, without being urged to it by me, which 
lainly ahowed he was recovering himeelf; and the 
Breeds from his cheek had . ‘Hark 1’ said I; 
‘gurely I hear the hounds;’ but Brilliant had heard them 
before me. From a trot he struck into « gallop, and I 


5 
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said, after one of Eelipse’s races—‘nowhere.’ ‘Where 
have you been?’ said one. ‘Where I deserved to have 
been, was my reply, ‘Are you burt?’ ‘No’ But my 
horse 1 what state was he in? Why, 1 will tall you. ‘The 
hard road had greatly recovered him and he leaped a 
Tader boro out of the lane, when the hounds crossed 
‘owe, as well a he could bave leaped it in the 
Tele heart oak, said I; and I sent him at a 
Aight Tails nearly as bi as hit back, which he eloared 
with aj it ease. short, he a to a 
freshest bores in the field; but he had his puff, whilst 
‘Ee eer wore ga gover the ptodaect hills (remember, 
‘was oo! jistrees was apparent in 
all; even Big ‘beaige to refuse, which se eerrtiocn 
till he is ‘beat (Forester swears he never was but twice); 
and Meynell’s grey looked very much like compounding. 
Germaine got fast into a sheep-pen ; tor although Melon. 


jumped a i he would sei kin aaa: in short, the 
jum) left him, and we never saw * Where's 
at i at place t * eried | Cholmondeley, who coal conld not face 
and wi for a creep through a 
ited found “Erno, and ‘we saw no more of 


‘How shall we get over the brook?” holloaed Lockie, 
wh woul hare fom sped one twice as wide in the 
Sought nothing aout i Go, quick at ty said 
tad Bulger went @ yard beyond it. “Well done the 
five-year-old!’ holloaed Martin Hawke, who was the 
next moment over head and ears in the water; hie horse 
never rose at it at all, 

“There were now only five of us with the hounds, and 
it began to be labour and sorrow with us all, As for 
Seiittsasy es il cree sie “him, The flash in the 

‘exploded—perhape had been extinguished by the 
Frock. . Nevertheless I ain ashamed to say. I persevered 


In addition to this, with the finest mouth in 
the world, i 


hound wan lant me ‘PI tex him once more,’ 
maid Ito, myeelf; pL on a sooth headland (for 

furrow were destroying him) sent him at 
actile at the end of it, For die iat Pane in bin ate be 
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Like King Richard, at 7 Lon ee to them, 
Siven for a hore t 
“The sequel is now to come, The fox was killed about 
ites salies farther ce, utvet one ofthe Rinses end sexerett 
, even in Leicestershire. But in what 
semtition wore mguall and oy horse? As for me, I was 
benioad nd soes, ‘and had sted by ri, 
Tel mp whip and algo my Urchan in ibe 
baleen ‘bat are vere culy Seite. 
fate of the five-year-old, could not bear the sight of 
his wound. I looked for « village and could see none,; 
but I saw the house of & Leicestershire rt, and that 
‘was enough for me at the moment. die ps Beiliiant te, bis 


thing 

porg toe teers heir 
fears) if he dors recover. Tt was contrary to your advice 
that I rode Brilliant to-day ; and, unfo 

it han been the hardest ran we have had the se dines 


years.’ 
“+t is a pity rode him, sir,’ rey plied 
‘hlst you bid to many other Horses quite Re 40 go. f 
think he Til toeke the Vest hana in your stable Ban 
other rar or twa, pitt where shell I fad Mi, or at 
Mr. ? was my reply, ‘He has 
qarned oe of his own out of his best loose box on 
purpose to make Brilliant comfortable.’ ‘And where is he 
cut, sirf? asked the snxious ‘is it a bad over- 
Fale aio aa PtH have done neither? 
as quickly as yon oan, and you will 


ery dined that evening at the old club in Mel.on, where 
there was a very pleasant party; and went afterwards to 
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another house, where all sorts of fan was going on ; but I 
could have no enjoyment ; I thought only of my poor 
ang hors It i, however, time to fnith my sory. 
The ilowing day was Sunday, wad T told Pritchard not 
to call me till ten. However, I grew fidgety ; eo rang my 
bell at nine, and asked if there were any tidings from 
Boareet cea a Dane ea san = 
Teta! it you were 
to bed? How was that" 1 anghired, Britons wns 
dead, vir, before they reached the house! at . 
ee ete Trae Senses mae til bwelver i 
had a good mind to have made a vow never tohave hunted 
in. 


At the conclusion, a dead silence was observed for a 
minute or two: it was first broken by Mr. Egerton, who 
had listened with the deepest attention. “I suppose, Mr. 
Somerby,” he said, “the acene you have been Seoribing 
in one of unusual ocourrence ?” 

“Yon mean the death of my horse," replied Mr. 


Somerby. 
“Not merely that,” resumed Mr, Egerton. ‘It a 
to mo af hat the word sport, wigch ancane divenion 
or pleasure, can be applied to the details of the day which 
you have so minutely described. Here were uj 
a hundred gentlemen assembled, at an iromense expense, 
hoping , no donbt, to enjoy ‘he diversion of hunting @ for 
oi iF account, not a tant were able to 
hanes ‘not more than that nusaber ssw hound after 
the first ten minutes, and those at prodigious peril to their 
lives, great suffering to their horses, and, in your own 
cane, at the cost of a noble animal’s life, and two hundred 
iryon have hit friend hard, Mr. Ege: ." obeerved 
‘ou have hit my fri 7 tony a 
Sir William. “T eball listen anxiously fo hie lefence.” 
ae now we are no fox-bunters at Amsteed, Mr. 
merby,” said Mr. Raby, wishing to put his visitor at his 
cane; “ee cnly Bow ont boreea naw and then with the 
inassete 5 kad tay reverend fiend) there: hae never: even 
& ‘but we do more than that sometimes,” ex- 
claimed’ Frank (Andfew hed quitted the'toom, and’ gone 
1 The may recollect description, 


reader , somewhat resembling 
this, of a ran over Lelcestershire ; but it is lawful for au author 
‘to take a leaf out of his own book. * 
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to the lad: nog Deeder yet ae ae 
Fale of ¢ a mathe tepening sore ds ae 
mi a tamip fiel is season, in 
the famous ran yaa had ‘with thet slate-pit ite hare.” 
“Tre, my dear,” replied Mr. Raby; Peebut Dick tells 
me the bad only been up from grass a fortnight, and that 
she died from want of oe condition.’ " by; “Tn 
Petes , Francis,” exclaimed Mr. Somerby ; 
s bumper to your health. You have given me a 
Sr itt the Gelonse 1 oe eallel wpoe to make to 
a somewhat serious charge, and to a reflextion upon fox- 
hunters and fox-hunting. You have helped me to the 
very loophole at which I can escape. Youshall now Bear. 
we to cay; and, as I am sure you will, one day 
or another, he a fox-hunter, I advise you to bear in mi 
my observations. The facts are these:—Mr. Meynell, 
and some other masters of foxhounds, have brought them 
to the 12 highest Pe of artonticn, ct which their 
nature I believe is h breeding and 
condition ; whilet Spats of The bores t follow them 
is left very 2 nearly where it was. Strange to say, Cecil 
Forester, the very best rider we have us, and 
supposed to be the best judge of 8 hunter, lan be 
never saw half a dozen Seep rae Carough fred unters in 
hb fe 3 the consequence ia, that the Trerel bene ie 
still, for the moat part, required to do what the thorough- 
forays nd be me which ix, to go o rene pe 
ermal and he must go a. pace to up 
ounds, Then, again, the th enter remains in 
ground in another respect. Hounds are 
tered Sodom alte yucca hat is to ay, 
are to a certain tof strength in ir 
the ces, and a exercised regularly ¢ill ‘ating 
by iethe abeard prejudice of ous prose bik 
eal prej our grooms, to which we 
inconsiderately give way, he is stripped of his fine con- 
dition at the oo of the season,—whicb, by the wry, it haa 
eaten: bal 8 yest: ta —and allowed to run three 
months abroad, acew 8 load of bad, fabby flesh, 
amidst the pareccution of ‘fie by dey, and ‘subject to all 
the vicissitudesof our climate by night. Ne Now whet 
follows? He is taken op in Ange hy the end of 
October—at all events, by the first week in 
Sczpected ta be coual te more than the cuertions of the 
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race-horse who has never been entirely thrown out of 
condition since —— first saddled. ae te Rarord 
of such distress and a] eruelty to ores that 
falows foxhounds, and ceoout Lobe the few seni gee by 
cof great accidental superiority in the are alone able able 
to 06 a fas and long run throughout. oa Tne, alo, the 
following paragraph, which I saw the other dey in print, 
1s accounted for > Mr. Meynell’s hounds have had great 
rt this season. 
a very rare nature. = One oar an hour a S ‘twenty 
inutes, without a check, in which they killed their for. 
¢ other, two hours and fifty minutes, without a cast, 
and killed. The hounds, in the first ran, kept well 
ther, and only two horses performed it; the rest of the 
oe id were Pecie ped —, Zoe other = alluded 
‘was performed Wl the though 
at the hounds were up at thedeath, two or three slackened 
in their paoa jut at Only one horee wont the whole 
But we shall live to see theee evils remedied. 
is Aetcc diadl ren who has witnessed their extent, and 
reflected apo. the causes, will, one of these daya, sxpone 
them. We shall then hear less of tired horses, and very 
wi 


little of those killed with hounds, and of sans fa 

caly cus. peta to the: end, as: én the extract I have just 

gqnoted lommon sense, indeed, must fat nse ue, 
we but give it a chance todo so. If hounds ere every 

year better bred, and go faster, the peed of our hunters 


ist also be higher and more pure. As the condition of 
the former improves, so must that of the latter; and I 
have one ‘omeatation ‘left me from the unfortunate occur- 
rence which has called forth theee remarks. T have made 
up my mind, in future, to give my horses every chance in 
it favour that it isin my powerto afford thom. I have 
determined ed never to purchase » horse not quite, or pearly, 
thorough-bred, so long as I hunt in Leicestershire ; nor 
will I ever throw a hunter juite out of condition again. 
“Let them down a little in the summer,’ are my orders to 
any groom ; eed ewan ee 


1 Bee '* The Meynelli as aos he 

2. 52, ite ts hat one of the, fires Loreos rs 
fina dabed was raddenb Hawkee himeald one of tho Snort 
. bomemen of his dey, rer conety 

ny readety will Temember The Printer, aoe ove noes Many 
that Mr, H. always rode horses of pure Blood.» 
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trouble, and ms euch expense, to obtain. Lose not thet 
which, in fact, makes # middling horse a good one; for 1 
fully agree with what I beard fine sporteman, John 
‘Watde, eay, the other day, at the cover-side of the Pytchley 
country, * ‘the goodness of horses ‘4m at their mouths.’ 
“Will you favour us,” said Mr. Raby to his guest, “with 


the names of some others of the conspleneus spertenen 
sro have been Kanting in Laceterahire with Mr Meynell 
in ir 

a With the greatest * wuswered Mr. Somerby. 
“You will excuse my giving them an they present them: 
selves to may readin at the! moment There have 


them—The Duke of Orleans; [Lorde 
‘boron, 


Cholmondeley, 5 in Hawke, Jacob 
Wardell, Lemon, Cr: ‘Thomas Robert Grosvenor, 
Goodhere, Ni 


(01 Arthur Paget, Conyers, Morant, 
Assheton Smit Pole, Musters, the two Heyricks, 
Jota Hawker Lockley, Charles Mayall Hlago Mayaell 
\fontgamery, Berkeley Graven Palonon’ Jona: Madocks, 
ery, Ve, 
Vanneek, Bennet, Graham, Harnes (of Glen), Nedham 
&e. are alao some excellent sportamen amongat 
the grasiera of this part of Leicestershire, and none better 
‘Toi Wolgea of Leicentes a v conspieagcs portnten, in 
ry in 
every sueptation of the word aa judge of ing, 8 
none 
“Then, again, there is 8 new set just come among 1s— 
Lords Plymouth and Foley ; Sira 8 
Glymne, "aud Whesier Gail; Mi Woeieen the 
Lindows (twin brothers, and capital hands), 
Frank Forester; the two Brnene from Ireland (with os 
dandy Welchmia, Ay oad Tienes aac oe 
@ 
Baa 
conversation was it rT. . 
oo ee ee 
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“Oh, and has Mr. Somerby hunted in the Pytchley 
country? ‘Would you ask him to tell us something about 
Dick Knight, whose picture, ting him topping 
the wk-pales on Contract, our huntsman has got in his 
parlour! 


“You unreasonable rogue," said Mr, Raby ; “I wonder 
what you will ask next 
‘Mr. Somerby, however, baying overheard the question, 
good-natorediy replied to it : 
“Why, Francis, I am old enough to have seen 
Dick Knight in hin very best day ; but the prints which 
“vou of give an excellent idea of the man; and, 
from the knowledge the amateur artist, to whose pencil. 
we are indebted for them, had of him, asa huntriman and a 
sportanan, we must give them full credit for accuracy of 
leaign. ‘md character. Has he not exhibited him display- 
ing all the good properties which his calling, as bunte- 
man to foxhounds, requires? In the first place, what a 
‘horseman dos he appear! How firm aud beautiful ie his 
seat in the tremendous leap he is taking, obliged as he i 
at the same time, to forward on his horse to avoit 
the th of a tree! what zeal he evinces! and 
‘hat coolness, while changing bis horee during the rm the 
opportunity being afforded hy his fortunately passing hie 
own atable door. “Instead of being in a hurry to mount, he 
caste his eyes towards his hounda and the country, before 
he puta his foot into the stirrup. Then, see him with his 
hounds at fault, and observe his anxiety for their safety, 
whilst the colt is gambolling in the midst of them; and, 
lastly, mark him at the finish, with the dead fox in his 
hand’ { was never 40 carried,’ cries he, on 
dismounting from the fore-horse of the team, whose state 
of exhaustion is so admirably depicted by the artist, that 
we could swear hat, in one more field, the nag must have 
died, if the fox had not. In fact, I have always told my 
friend, Loraine Smith, for he claims the honour of having 
deen the <n thie no bunting prints have aver yet 
appeared anything like so good as thoee of which we have 
been 9] 3 neither I believe there have been 
iter huntamen than the celebrated Dick Knight. 
erhapa you will like an anecdotesor two, Frank,” 
resumed Mr. Somerby, “of this noted, man, Hie master 
is Earl Spencer, and a fine sportsman his lordship is. On 
his return from London, last year, at the end of the gay 
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season, almost the first thing Dick said to him, was, that 
he ‘feared the country was about to be rained.’ Lord 
Spencer being then Bigh in the adminictration of it 
naturally associated the idea with the eral rnin o! 
Great’ Britain, wheres Dick was ly alluding to 
Northamptonshire as a hunting country. ‘What now, 
then, Dick?’ said his lordship. ‘Why, my lord, he 
replied, ‘they are going to cut a d——d canal thro 
the best part of our country ;’ a thing of all others, by 
the way, most wanted by the inhabitants of it, and 
which would benefit, instexd of injuring it, as a hunting 
country,’ 
« Bow 80, Somerby ?” ected ‘William. 7 
* 7, in consequence of resent great acarcity of 
coals, fom want of ‘water carriage,’ continued “Mx. 
Somerby, “you will find, in many parts of Northampton- 
shire, three high and strong blackthorn hedges, where 
one daly woul ruired. The object im planting 
three, is, that one may be fit to cut down for fuel at a 
certain Bs and the oe ee in soeneerion. I 
we often been stopped by these fences, w! a8 you 
may imagine, nothing without wings can get over. : 
“But the other anecdote,” resamed Mr. Somerby; 
“TI must not forget that, as I see my little friend is on 
Listen for it. ‘waa a parson in the Pytchley country, 
sadly given to press upon hounds, a fault never forgiven 
juntamen. It happened that, one day, the parson 
dropped short in a d brook, and as he was flo i 
about in the middle of it, Dick rode clean over him, with 
these wordsin hismouth: ‘ His reverence swims like a cork ; 
but never mind him; this te only Friday, and he won't 
ba wanted titi Sunday. At a subsequent time there was 
another of these inconsiderate riders with his hounds, 
who, although well known in the ing world, 
happened to be a stranger to Dick Knight. er, 
he waa clad ine blue coat, swath added nothing to co 
appearance and character, in Dick’s eyes. At length 
Gebtleman got an awfnl fall, his horse rolling over him, 
and he lay as if he wera dead. ‘There,’ exclaimed Dick ; 
‘thank God 1s havs done with you!’ In a few minutes, 
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“What a fanny fellow that Dick Knight inust have 


“Oh,” said Sir William, “we have not done with him 
yet, Frank. 1 was out with the Pytchley, once, when we 
thought we were in for a blank doy. In fact, it was 
three o'clock, and not a tongue to a fox had been heard. 
‘At last a hound, called Abelani, spoke: ‘Hark!’ said 
Dick, holding up his cap, that he might hear the better ; 
‘that's Abelard. A te theLord!’ I need hardly 
add that he was right, for Al was the best hound in 
the pack, and his blood is in mont of the best kennels in 
England ; the blood of the Pytchley Abelard, indeed, in a 
Passport to any hound.” 

“But we have omitted the best anecdote of Dick 
Knight,” said Mr, Somerby, “and my young friend here 
must have that, Dick was a great favourite with bis 
noble master, and, like all favourites, now and then 
presumed upon it. Having taken a tremendous leap, 
one day, on Contract, Lord Spencer, who was next 
it it, 


to him, pulled up ai and paused. ‘Come along, mj 
td ove Dick ; the longer you look, the lee you wil 


“The incident that led to the masterly execution of 
these prints was a ppirit of jealousy between Mr. Aasheton. 
Smith! and Dick night, when they met together, on one 
particular occasion, in the field, the former riding a 
celebrated hunter called Egmont, and the latter the 
equally celebrated Contract. In fact, it was Quorn vereus 
Pytchley. The prnte were first published by Jukes, a 
great printeeller in London, who is aaid to have realised 
fifteen hundred pounds by the copyright, which was 
made a present to him by Mr. Loraine Smith. 
_ “Loraine Smith, on another occasion, eketched himself 
inthe act of fording a river after hounds, with his coat- 
skirts tucked up to his shoulders, and thereby petting a 
considerable start of the rest of the field, with the excep- 
tion of Lord Maynard, who chanced to follow him; and 
these lines written underneath the print : 

“By following Gath, » cate chap af « pinch, 

10 knows all the of the 
Lord Mi , ta, and both ‘iid embark, 
Oniy wetting their tails just ‘below water-mark,’” 





~ 
+ ¥Fathar of the present Thomas Asabeton Smith. 
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“1 conclude,” said Mr. Raby, “that Mr. Loraine Smith 
isa nan across a country.” 

“Few better for his weight,” replied Mr. Somerby ; 
“his great excellences, as a rider to hounds, are, hii 
judgment, and fine eye to direct him in taking his line. 
On the 12th of December 1792, he went to the end of, 
perhaps, the finest run that Leicestershire had afforded 
up to that period, called the Whetstone day, the fox 
having been found in Whetatone Gorse, between Lutter- 
worth and Melton. It lasted upwards of two henrs, with 
only one check, and all over grasa, Btill, the persoh who. 
most distinguished himeelf was Jacob Wardle, who, 
although he (with many others) went away with part of 
the peck, which could not. be stopped, and only got up to 
the main body of hounds just as they the scent, 
at a check at the end of a very severe burst, took the Jead 
and kept it until the bounds ran into their fox, at the 
expiration of the time mentioned. The horse he rode— 

orough-bred grey, afterwards called Whetstone—had 
never been ridden as & hunter before in his life, and was 
yurchased by Forester, for 250, in thefield. Lord 
Staynard, however, seeing the distresa this horse exhibited, 
pronounced that he would never be himself again 
neither was he. Lord Paget, who rode s horse called 
Slender; Pole, on True Blue ; and Forester, on Sweeper, 
leo distinguished themselves on this memorable day. 

“Mr. Loraine Smith, on this day, rode a horse he had 
not before purchased of Mr. Berridge; bat, not 
having had a trial of hin merits, he had not then given 
him aname, It was, however, by. teogin with him into 
the river Wellin, near Langton, which he did at no small 
risk with a horse somewhat beaten, that he was indebted 
for a eight of the conclusion of this splendid run. He 
had the good luck to meet the hounds, evidently running 
into their foe, pointing for Market Harborough, having no 
one in company with them butMr. Wardle. Mr. Smith’s 
fuing aod saw here, would here been &, good to tlle 
young and Taw 78 a two miles 
iheed of any other man in the field, had the fox not been 
headed nearly at the finish, which enabled several of his 
‘brother sportamé to witness it ; an@ a glorious finich it 
was, too, in the middle of » large grass field. But, as 
regards Wardle and his raw horse, the most extmordinary 
part of the story is yet to come. The country about 
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Langton was then just newly inclosed, yet he jumped a 
the sti post, rail fences without getting one fall. 
Neither Sus his crossing the river Wellin undeserving of 
notice. He pushed his before him, into deep water, 
upon bis back whilst he was in the act of swimming, 
and thus was carried to the opposite bank ! ; 
“TY remember hearing of desperate run, in which 
Mr. Loraine Smith distingnished himeelf greatly by hie 
fine judgment in riding to hounds. On a day, with the 
same pack (Mleynell’s), called ‘the Alsops-honse day,’ he 
sappesred at cover on a five-year-old horse, of his own 
breeding, called Shopleton ; and one, by his own admission, 
not of high form asa hunter. He likewise got a bad start, 
and never could get near the hounds till he met them on 
Leak Hills, on their return from Gotham Wood, Not- 
withstanding this disadvantage, towards the end of the 
ron, which embraced an immense sweep of country, him- 
self and a gentleman named Deverill were the only two 
that continued to with the hounds till they came to 
Kinnonlton cover, w! his (Smith’s) horse slackened 
pee, Deverill went on, and was the only man whose 
could raise a canter when the fox wasdying. He 
rode a mare, called Gaylase, got by Lord Grosvenor’s 
famous Mambrino, whose fine picture by Stubbs has been 
so much admired ; and, in consequence of her perform- 
ance this day, she waa sold to Sir John Shelley, and by 
him to Sir Featherstone, in both instances at large 
prices, remaining 6 first-claas honter, in Leicestershire, 
for eeveral successive years. It was computed, at the 
time, that, by hia knowledge of the country, and the 
points the fox was making, Smith saved three miles of 
ground in the course of this run, which is the principal 
cause of my having detailed the particulars of it to you.” 
“Now, ” said Mr. Baby, ‘yon have had 4 great 
treat; so take yourself off to ladies, I daresay you 
will dream of Leicestershire and Dick Knight.” 
“We shall aes him in Leicestershire, some day or 
another ov Mr. re 
No,” replied Mr. Raby; “at least, I h not. 
Melton’ Mowbray is no 2 for_you S brothege: and 
T fear it has often too much ioe Shier ones,” 
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CHAPTER III 


‘Derotu? to rural wwnex and characters, aud combining matter of 
‘sniusement and instruction, with maxims of sound theory, and 
‘xamples well worthy of imitation. 


mpue next day being Sunday, Frank had matters of a 
graver kind to attend to—all very necessary, how- 
ever, to guide him in the “race” he had to run; and 
the plain, comprehensible sermons he beard in Amstead 
Church were admirably adapted to that purpose. But, 
on the Monday, 8 purenit was proposed to him, by Jem 
Perren, the keeper's son, quite as inuch to his taste, at 
that early age. ‘This was a game, once in much vogue in 
England, and especially in counties bordering on the vea- 
cout, known by the name of “s crow’s-neat race ;”"—that 
ia to say, cither 9 carrion-crow’s nest, or a particular one 
in a rookery, was to be climbed for, by three boys, and he 
who first put his hand into it was the winner, Now this 
was not at all to Andrew's taste; so that Frank had to 
look abroad for his competitors; but he had no difficulty 
in procuring them. One was the son of the rector, a fine 
ant ‘ited lad, and of the same year with himself ; and 
the other, acon of a neighbouring gentleman, much of a 

e kidney. 
gia ehall be a neat,” said Frank, pointing to one in 

¢ highest tree in the rookery. “ not,” said young 
Chapman ; “the boughs are. very slender ; ‘indeed they 
look as if they would break with our weight.” Jem 
Perren was likewise of this opinion, and to lament 
having proposed the day’s amusement. “Nonsense,” said 
Frank, the tres is alive and good at the head, and Il 
be bound it will bear us.” In pom, quia 
videntur,” was his motto; and he thus adaseseod ‘his 
competitors: —“Now, my boys, off with your jackets! 
when Jem gives the word, let us start.” 

‘The race is not always to the swift, but it is sometimes 
to the bold; and this was the case here. It was well 
enough contested, until the party arrived within a few 
varda of the sunimit, when the t slightnesa of the 
boughs, together with the frightful abyss below, caused 
young Chapman and the other boy to pause But Frank 
was not to be daunted. With the ches trembling 


2. 
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under him, oneard ‘he went to his point, and putting his 
‘band into the nest, cried out, " Who-whoop!—T've done it! 
Here ate two eggs in the nest,” which he iustantly put 
into hie mouth, to secure them from being broken in the 





ir," said Jem Perren ; “1 
ind, if you had tumbled, 


Oh,” said Frank, “if I wos, like Andrew, tu do 
2a i bat what mamma likes, 1  auoalde’ jue mt 
fun. But, Jem, J aun sorry to eee the rooka have 

“wlay, forit shows that it will vs, i oer th ang 
for thia year. How curi ese ORES ATE 8} : 
but they ‘re ‘not all speckled alike” 

‘At this moment Mr, made his appearance, and 
asked who bad been taking rook’s eggs, aa it was Ir. 
Raby’s orders they should not be touched. Frank, at 
‘once, confessed himself the culprit, having suifered 
enough, on a former occasion, from concealing the truth, 
—in plainer English, telling «direct ie 

Do you sea what misery you have inflicted on thom 
poor birds, which are hovering round their empty nest?” 
continued Mr. Egerton. “For my own part, 1 have 
always been a great admirer of }irde—their notes, their 
nesta, their eggs, and all the economy of their lives j—nor 
have we, throughout the order of creation, any beings that 
0 continually engage our attention as these our fenthered 
fon sore Is is my opinion, that whosoever can exercise 

‘towards a sparrow or a wren, the most insignificant 
of birds, would, when circumstances enabled him, be cruet 
to hia fellow-creatures.” 

“But, ais,” observed Jem Perren, “father say 
every nest you see, Jem ; they are nothing but vi 
to I’ knows noe what to do; and you Envi, ir, our 
farmers gives sixpence a dozen for young eparrows ; and 
in the last year’s churchwarden’s account, I weed, with my 
‘own eyes, seventeen shillings paid for seventeen dozen 
tami Ready eee and fourpence of which came to my 


‘This was something of a damper for fine seutinent ; and 


Mr- Egerton takingeat hie watch observed that i wanted 
‘but Tee he Gan ae 


“Whats to be done today?” said Mr. Egerton to his 
Pupila, after school, on the morrow following the crow’s- 
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nest race. “Iam going in the phaeton, with mamma, to 
call at the Grange,” answered ; whilat Frank 
admitted that he was informed, by Dick Perren, of a 
marten cat, that he had seen in the big wood; and he 
believed he could show him the tree in which it makes ite 
bed. “1 suppose, sir, there is no harm in killing him, if 
we can; ap Dick says he not only destroys the game, but 
the huntsman to the forhounds will be very glad to have 
him put out of the way ; for his hounds have run him 
twice, without being able to catch him, and he scratched 
some of them sadly. 

“The marten cat,” said Mr. “is a very pre’ 
datory animal, and, as such, there can be no harm in 
destroying him; and if you take him alive, which 1 con- 
cluite you will do, 1 wish to xeo him previously to your 
yuuting him to death, for he is a very beautiful animal. 

en, again, of all those called vermin, we have none 
more adinirably fitted for » predatory life than the marten 
cat. He is endowed with great strength of body, for hie 
size ; is remakably quick and active in all his motions ; 
has an eye #0 clear and 0 perceptive, that nothing can stir 
without his observation ; and, to complete his sccomplish- 
ments, he has a perfect sense of in, his feet 
are peculiarly ted to hie habite; not treading upright 
on the balls alone, but with the joint bending, the fleshy 
parts being imbedded in a very soft bair; so that the 
fread of the animal, even on decayed leaves, in a wood, is 
scarcely audible by its prey, which it, consequently, very 
eeldom misses getting into its clutches. In fact, rey: 
thing combines to make i a Ferg destructive aninsal ; 

as he is neither protected by lawa nor privileges, I have 
pleas mondore that he has 20 en aera to xine 
in 60 a country as thi e was an object 
of chase in former days, being mentioned, wrong the 
denste of venery, in the ‘Book of St Albans,’ by 
Juliana Berners,” 

In about a fortnight from this time, Mr. Raby's harrier 
ceased hunting for the season, and the foxhouads went to 
finish theirs in a distant part of the country, in which 
they had a kennel, This waa, then, the commencement 
of what are called the “dead ‘montp” An sctive mind 
like that of our hero, however, could not remain without 
some stirring pursuit; so he devoted much of his leisure 
hours to watching the operstions of Perren, the head 
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r, in and feeding ta, of which there 
mer Sis beers ae 
indeed, on any other in the county. Now, Perren was 
clever in thia branch of his calling; and a fow of is 
seins were oo well worthy of imitation, that his young 

cherighed them through life. Amongst them were 


“Tn a young breeding stock, never leave more than one 


onc Wham the en pheantnt is laying, oF sitting, hs 
‘bit of red el Yew links of ison chain, near-her 





no molest her. 
eee ae: alia of vock-wiies’ sown xi the bord srs 
covers inte as pheasant preserves. ry operate 
like the salt-box in ‘he dovecot, in snacking th the birds to 


spot. 

“When ou feed in the winter, | Benes are the mans tne 
nical food, because the amall birds cannot eat them, as 
they do the lesser grain. "The anal tick-bean is the heat, 

‘The most dangerous time for pheasant 
attacks of vermin, such as foxes, &., 18 after a wat suyht in 


the tpt Larges are then natarally wesk, and 
their winge being heavy rain, » they do not rise so 
quick mace tae should now be watched. 


+ During 
ants’ eggs, but give ae to rink Feed early, but 
don't let the young birds go abroad until the dew has 
quite disappeared, Keep them very clean, and ehut them 
Up at sunset, 

“Second month :—Feed on wheat, barley, and ante’ 
egge. Being now subject to ‘vermin, Ist them be suppliod 
Yh mand to rollin; and if the pip seizes them, rub their 
bills with garlic, finely bruised, in tar. 

“Third mont the new tail-feathers pets ed 
danger is slwayn ab hawt. Give chen Wenig of ty 
and put them out, by day, on s white felt, but aot 

to sun, You may give them white clover-seed, 
‘ized with other grain.” 

Our hero ‘abeerved, on one of the subsequent 
$ranings, by Mr. in earnest conversation with his 
father, in the drewing-room, was thus addreaed by hint 
—What in in the wind, now, Francia! I perceive you 
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have been coaxing your isther for something.” “Why, 
ir,” replied Frank, “Jem Perren tells me that Mr. 
‘Wright's otter-hounds meet at Cranby Mills to-morrow 
morning, at five o'clock ;-end he has consented to my 
going out with them, provided the hunteman accompanies 
me, 1a see that I'do not get into j bat thers ls no) 
fear asTam ‘to take my leaping-pole. 

“What i exclaimed ‘Andrew. i. Me Ws ight keep: 
hounds? I always thought he was 60 poor that he coul 
ecareely keep himself and family, much Jess hounds.” 

« 7, 1 fear, , What you say is too true ; and, 
as Wright is a good, worthy fellow, T wiah he wes better 
uff; but it shows how iunate, iu’ man, is the pasion 
for the chase, when he will forego, as poor Wright. Toust, 
ey of the comforts, and even conveniences of life, to 
i it” 

‘On’ the following moruing, at the eatly hour of five, 
Frank Raby and the huntsman were at where 
Mr. Wright was in readiness for the sport, which he had 
little doubt would ensue, as he had seen some very fresh 
spraints (excrements) on the banks the evening before, 
although he had failed in ‘an otter to, or lodging 
him in, his couch. He had but three couples of hounds, 
and one three parts bull-terrier ; but all the party were 
pewie with spears, which likewise served them for 


-poles. 

“The brook intended to be tried, having been “let off,” 
as the term is, by shutting down the sluices at the mill 
above, the banks and shallows were in a good state for the 
Parpose; and in lese than half a mile, the veal (or foot 

) of a full-grown otter was discerned, and the scent 
soon got warm. The ear of these animals being very acute, 
they seldom wait to be surprised in their couch, and such 
was the case here. A view-halloo was given by Mr. 
Wright, on seeing the object of his pursuit dart into the 
stream, from the hollow of an. old willow tree, about four 
feet from the ground; and now the chase began. It was 
for pome time doubtful, from the superiority of the animal 


over the dogs in swimmi inst the stream, and no 
opportunity having ocourred, ‘ixing his vents (t.e. when 
rising to the top of the water to reap'ze), toatrike him with 
a spear, as to what the issue would be, whether blood 
would be the result or not. In one of his venta, however, 
whilst out of reach of the spearsman, an opportunity did 
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present itself to the bull-terrier, who leaped from the bank 
on his prey, and a terrible conflict commenced. The otter 
instantly dived below the surface, carrying the dog with 
him; and, had not the severity of his bite obliged the 
otter to Iet go bis hold, Lion would have been very shortly 
drowned. ut the iepiecal heed papal fear from 
the strong jaws ion, which so crip] is powers, 
that in lesa than half an hour from the time he was fire 
found, Mr. Wright exhibited him on hia spear-head, to 
the great joy of the party, and particularly of Frank 
Raby, who, to use the words of Taplin, one of the sporting 
‘uuthorities of that day, was “ecatatic with delight.” Un- 
able to find another, the sportsmen return to their 
homes, Frank and the huntewan having been previously 
tefreshed by the honest-hearted master of this amall pack. 

“Well, Frank,” said Mr. Raby to him, on hie return, 
“how do you like otter-hunting?” “Oh, very fun,” 
he 3 “but not so good as hunting with our own 
ho because it is 80 soon over, for one reason; and 
again, I don’t much like huuting on foot. But, pay, I 
could have told all about it from those lines Mr. Egerton 
read to us laat night, in the library, from Someville’s 
‘Chase.’ It is quite curious how well he described every- 
thing I saw with Mr, Wright’s hounds, What a sporis- 
man Mr. Someville must have been, eh, papa |” 

“Why,” replied Mr. Raby, “I am unable to epeak de- 
cidedly on that point ; but he was an amisble man, and 
& good country gentleman; although, by hia liberality 
eaceeding his means, he greatly injured his eatate, but not 
his family, for he had none. Doetor Jo! however, 
‘who lately’ wrote his life, as » poet (the Doctor, 1 presume, 
could say nothing of him as & sportmman,) allows him one 
merit—that of setting & vod example tO men of his em 
class, by devoting part of his time to elegant knowledge ; 
and showing, by tae oud which hie catty has adorn 
that it is practicable to be at once a skilful sportaman 
a man of letters—a hint which I trust, Frank, you will 
take to yourself. Bat the Doctor could not let him off 
without a slap. He says—' He writes very swell for a gentie- 
man!” 

“Well,” resumed *Frank, “I shouldn't wonder but 
Wilkins, who drives the Balloon coach, had been is 
what Dr, Johnson said of Mr. Someville; for, on my 
asking him, the other day, if Sir John Inkieton waa not 
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coachman ? he answered, ‘ Why, Master Francis, 
gentleman? 


Bill a ory wl fe pina ines 
put to a nonplng for his pastime; for, although ho wes 
juaking grent proficiency in » and had commenced 
trying his hand at the was now and then 
sought for b: and Se addressed his father, on the 
eve of Whit ee ‘with To-morrow ia our Whiteun 
fair, papa ; I wish you would let Andrew and m: velf go 
toit. thear there is much fun there after the 
of the day is over.” 

“T am glad to hear it,” replied the father ; “all nations, 
ancient and modern, have allowed and encouraged 5 
and festivities amongst the lower ordere of the peop! 
the lest Means of preventing greater and more ecrious 
evils ; and he who would check them, when kept within 
reasonable bounds commits 2 great mistake, For my own 

rt, Im: a3 & magistrate, rather encou em, 
Bier otherwise ‘being convinced that, whey unde 
inake people happy, tends to make them good ; 
now re have very littl crime in these parts, Now, I 
have no objection to your brother and yourself riding over 
to itgun fai in the coal of the evening, aking 
your words for not getting into ny mischief.” 

Andrew and hia partaken of an early 
dinner, afterwards proceeded, on eresleck fo the village 
revels, And here they met with an in ca eee 
aay not be amiss to relate, 2 ‘@ caution to all fair- 


who are not “wide awake. pereon approached em 
at full speed, on rather a shab king , whom they 
found to be the son of the mi 2 ‘Abbey, and one 


who had an excellent opinion of waite the result - 
haps of his ol fathers almost everyday bos That our 
m isa very ‘ute young chep, and not to be done by 
any em? “On ‘young gentlemen,” exclaimed the 
‘miller, pullin ibe, pony ‘with a jerk, “I hope the 
Squire is Larry ” “He is” replied Andrew; “but. 
what's the matter, John?” “om sir,” resumed ‘our 
John, “I have been sarved auch a trick—and I could 
have sworn the man warn't born that could have done it. 
You know,  iraflemen, our four-yeat-old colt, father bred 
‘out of the blind mare, a real soldier! all over, and honestly 
1 In the time of war it ia customary for dealers to say of chem 
that he would make a good soldier—meaning a troop hores, 
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worth soldier's price, or a litde more! Well, gentlemen, 
arter riding him only twiee up and down the fair, as I 
was torning him round to go again, at the comer of New 
Street, up comes two aa respectable-looking gentlemen as 
a man dhould see in a eonre, dromed in top-boota. and 
leather breeches, and saya to mie, ‘What's the price of the 
Tune 7g, miller?’ ‘Thirty guineas,’ says I; you know 
left a little for hating! ‘Sound?? says one. ‘Qutet ?! 
says Vother. ‘Lord love you, gentlemen,’ says I, ‘why, 
father bred him, There isn’t & sount nor a gentler 
cfeatare on the face of earth, as his mother, indeed, war 
afore him: and he’s all over a soldier, if not an officer, 
which father says he is.’ Now, Master Raby, how do you 
think they sarved me? ‘Any objection, miller,’ says one 
of these cl ape devils, God forgive me, Master R = (here 
Frank could scarcely refrain from laughing)—‘for me to 
throw my leg o'er the young one, for s hundred yards or 
40, and you can hold my pony the while?’ ‘None in the 
least, sir,’ says I; ‘ride ‘him, by all means; you'll ray you 
never was on the back of a nicer in all your life, and 
by ir a as been one ber? h ne stable of a 
lernan ou, nobody wouldn't w him in.’ 
Well, Master Raby, away this chap on fathers nag, 
and away rattles tother all sorta of stuff to me, such as— 
how was wheat selling in this country ? was father a free- 
holder, or some big gentleman's tenant? did we grind by 
wind or water? and all snch questions as those. How- 
somever, I goon found out thet father waa ground out of 
his horee, clean enough ; for thinking it a long time before 
the chap ‘who was riding him came beck, I says to t’other 
chap—‘Ihere can the gentleman bef? ‘Ti run up this 
street,’ said he, ‘and see’; and eo he did, but I seed no 
more of our horse from that time to this, and all I’ve got 
to show for him is this here pony (which they tells me is 
glandered), that the second chap left with me to hold, 
when he run up the street after other. Now, young 
tlemen, if it warn’t for father and mother, nobod: 
have seen me in the parish of Aaae a 
would have gone for soldier, with father’s colt ; 
for they telia me he will be at Bris yy to-morrow night, 
and away to the army-ina ship, before we could get there 
arter him.” 
Here this part of the seene closed; and that which. 
1 Twenty-five was the ultimum price of troop horses. 
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occurred on the meeting between ‘’cute John” and his 
father may be imagined by all who have read that 
between the Vicar of Wakefield and his con Moser, on 
the retarn of the latter from a very similar expedition ; 
neither can much be ssid of the appeal to the Squire of 
A , As for granting warrants for 
two ing 2 in leather breeches and 
top-boots,” that was quite out of the question : forasmuch 
as, in thone days, half the buyers and sellers of horses in 
the fair were thus accoutred ; moreover, in the case 
these two rogues, it would have been doubly useless, as no 
doubt but the said leathers and top-boots were hidden 
from sight, hy smock-frocke, or overalls, as soon es, the 
wearers of them were once clear of the town; and at 
Teast three inches taken off the colt’s tail, if he ‘were not 
farther disfigured. ‘All that Mx. Raby could do, was to 
throw back ten pounds of his rent to the old miller at the 
next audit-day, to console him for his loss, and to caution 
him, in fara, from making “our John” believe there 
‘were not sharper fellows in a horse fair than the eon of a 
‘country miller, 
Ris wish of Mr. Raby that ia ary sioald tera 
1 ishing, in its higher branches, if such a term 
may be allowed me; but he di ths ractice of 
angling with ie worms for small both 
ernel and unprofitable. “The art of avging,” he would 
OY, ages 4 wide field for the naturalist; and is a 
rath and contemplative ‘amusement—chesp, and in- 
structive Secret peat self a fisherman, aleo 
encouraged thi pupils, reminding them 
not only of its guy, ere ‘that it wan not comsidered 
. by Homer, and other celebrated poets, 
istinguishing their by thei their professions, 
braninees, or pursuit, fo mention the “ 

‘Andrew entered ‘heartily into ats ort, ere, Tat by the 
instructions of the keeper, e a rather 
cores ae Si gel et 

> it an ai 
: frog, by by the advice of his amiable ‘aie. 
y torment or insect,’ 5 
fing them alive on hooks, when inanimate shjecis 
‘be equally attractive as baits? Besides, inde- 
pendentiy of the selection cant, woo pon. angling, from, the 
‘unnecessary pain inflicted, the principal art of the fisher- 
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man lids in his choice of flies For example: do you not 
remember, last sunmmer, when you accompanied me to the 
Grange, that Mr. Holmes, the rector, killed nearly as 
many trout as the rest of the party altogether ; and when 
grayling fishing, in October, he actually filled ‘his basket, 
whilst the rest of us could ecarcely take a fish? Then, 

in, I believe you heard the story of Br. Mustera, in 
the preserved waiere of his friend, near Uxtirid » There 
was a trout of six pounds in » hole, which the ra of 
the owner of the domain had long tried to take, but they 
had always failed in their attempts, Mr, Musters came 
d8wn from London for the choosing a favour- 
able day,—took the fish at the third throw, and gave the 


ke @ guines.” 
oeeray, one inquired Frank, “which do you consider 
ee Ee Ea we rer 
“The 8 e Trent,” i ir. » are, 
« [ believe, about the best ; "ant tie Teme, which rune 
thro jh Herefordshire ana Shropshire, In this river, 
near low, was caught the largest ever seen, 
ne jand ; it, meamured half a oH ie pa 
flour pounds which is co1 a 
p yus size and weight for this species of fish. By- 
the-by, T can tell you an anecdote re ting to this river, 
wi is highly complimentary to the pursuit of fishing, 
associated aa it is with a love of rural scenery (in whicl 
that country abounds), and the enjoyment of the beauties 
of nature. The autumnal months are best suited to thia 
stream ; snd it happened that General Tarleton, after 
having revelled in t and luxuries of a London 
ier from Ludlow, forthe purpose of febing fr grasling 
milea from of for ing 
inthe Teme. He had excellent sport; and-whes he I 
the small inn at which he had sojourned for a month, he 
wrote the following postscript to the landlord's bill: «I 
voluntarily add the sum of twenty pounds to the amount 
of this bill; being not only an ac! te nt of ita 


very moderate charges, but in testimony of the fact that 
the month which I have passed in the village of Leint- 
wardine has been the happiest that I have hitherto 
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was a proficient. Dressed in his smock: 
egy eters 

mil wi were plenty ; 
Mean ow aad thon rewarded Wish 6 Biker ik the 
‘pants of the river, which were clear ‘rons reais of 


weeds. But the casting-net is not @ certain engine of 
a as relates to pe 


ie sia 
there ‘ruck chive wy be made, But the 
‘act of much grace, when cast as 
i a all it eneanbtes a bell in 
whilst remaining in « quiescent state, wl 
to ite utmost extent it forme a complete ara 
then, before Frank arrived at maturity, there was not 
© pereon in, the neighbourhood who could handle this 
iter than he could, his fustian-jacketed preceptor 
exeepted. He was, likewise, a fair band at a trout, and 
the knowledge of the files best adapted to taking him, at 
various times and seasons ; at the same time there was, in 
Be eatimati somseehat) of -tarsenes throughout the 


Siticaty te deters rales ning wane Shncbr bo ral ited i'w 8 
9 or merely wrely end it as the means of beguiling a 
vacant 
"hee was ‘ane reagon for, diferenc of tants in. the 
tits which these ere exhil 
EnE thie sas iy the nature of the ‘Physloal constitution of 
each, which seldom fails to have Ly effect on the intel- 
lectual one, Andrew had — & weakly child from his 
si to enter into 





alone seemed to 

te our hero. Seif start in the world, and Pepait 
rd, 80 repair to 

for mice well Perel eae Teen Yet 
which they were ir. et 
here arose @ difficulty, which it will be in my power to 


account for, as likewise to show how it waa obvi 
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CHAPTER IV 
hero enters another 
Which with Waris foctfints narrated ia tis chaplers vill 
found corroborstive of the adage, ma narized i thie chaper, Wil be 
‘the tree's inclined.” 


I HAVE already presented to the reader the character and 
situation of Hon ether of 3 of Mr] Raby, uncle to the two 
«pores ‘but it edn op bis nist ther to observe that, 
mind to in a bachelor, on more 
to hi peer ene mit mn be “ae ite 
roll es to hin generally its, he sets 
oes own mind that Prank Ba by should succeed to 
mane, which, as “at have aimed stated, was con- 
tier and kel ‘to increase, rather than diminish 
the case, it is but reasonable to 
np a hat hel inte himself in everything relating 
1e formation of the character of his intended hi heir, who, 
although he rather encouraged than checked his desire to 
become a sportsman, he was very anxious should puke 
a scholar, to fit him for that place in society it was his 
‘intention to have ied himself, bat which constitu- 
tional indolence pots to. With this view, then, he 
‘Abbey, to talk over mattera with his 
other, respecting the future education of his nephew ; 
ii ving communicated to him, that, after the 
midsummer holidays, hoth Frank and his brother Andrew 
were to be sent to @ public school, The result of this 
idea lange 


followi 
ow ” said Mr. Andrew Raby, “I find the 


boys make their débué in the world after mideummer; 


2 
Wig, a we oe ‘aa we were Etonians ourselves,” replied Mr. 
bray (a aod have had no cause to repent of having been 
ise no objection to Eton; but have you yourself 


“None, whatever, to the school. Dr. George Heath 
who is af the head’ of jit, and Dr. Goodall, the second 
matter, are both scholars; although the firs, in spite of 
Ria witty tennulation of the celebrated Hine 

“Te dolet rere, qui sine teste dolet.’ 
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is as bare of humour asa hurdle isof flesh; and if Goodall 
had a little more of the atorc abont him—at all events, a 
little more _firmness—Eton would be none the worse as 
‘a school. But, as you kindly ask me the question, I 
candidly tell you, ¥ had rather that the two boys shoald 
ot both go to the same school, and I will sive you my 
reason. Frank, thongh not wanting in is disposed 
todo as little as he can possibly help with Mr. Egerton, 
and I am much afraid that if he were at Eton, with his 
t, he would coax him into making hie exercises for 
him, which bis naturally affectionate disposition would, 
Yam sure, induce him to do. You are aware, brother, of 
my intentions towards Frank, I not only mean to leave 
him what I am possessed of, but it is my earnest wish thas 
he should sit in Parliament, and make a figure in the 
world, in some other way thanss a meresporteman, which, 
it ER evident, he - prone to be.” ie ei 
¢ door e Hil opening at this moment, the 
terry) appearance of a nei ar, who was on 
pein ger Ma intimacy with them both. This 
was Mr. Freemantle, # rich London banker, who had 
Poraheeed 8 fine pr in the county, where he was 
eerie ane ated aa oa ae tor i fentsat 
ity which he displayed, as well as for t-rate 
talents of his cook. 

“Raby,” said the banker, “how are you? What! 
Andrew, are you here? Delighted to see you both; but 
didn’t know were come a, Andrew. What news 
from town, eh? How could you find it in your heart to 
leave town at this gay time ? 

“Why, you may muppose that it is something extra- 
ordinary. fact is, we ere discussing the point 
whether Eton or Woutminster school is best suited for 
Frank, Now, what ssy you?” 


“Why, as to what boys may bring away in their heads , 


from either, I don’t think there is the toss-up of a guines 
between the two; but, ae to what they may bring away 
in their pockets, there ia » wide difference between then, 
A terribly aristocratic place is that Eton school, and TL 
ive you proof or two. When my nephews were th 

gave them a five- note on the riday, ae} pesced 


through to visit a friend at ; and on my return 
to town on the Monday, Chancel io sec one of thous at Sat 
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Hith ‘Well, William; said I, ‘how much of the five 
note in left? ‘The five-pound note!’ he replied ; 
‘why nots rap: it all went the same day ; part to poy 
off & score for filberts and sherry ; and the rest to Jem 
Stevens, for hack horses and tandems’ Then, how much 
do you think one of these chaps owed for gloves! Why, 
three pounds sixteen shillings | But, now I think of if 
and 1 pever mention Salt Hill that Y don't think of it, 
ean tell you a better story than either uf these, to show 
how little your Eton Liades think of money. I iisd these 
‘ame hopefal nephews of mine (by the way, you know 
sthey have turned out very well, both perfest Rentlernen) 
to dine with me, on a whole holiday, at Salt Hill, and was 
toftenough to tell them to bring half a dozen of their 
friends with them. Well, of course, they did so; and a 
fine lot of youths they were ; very highly bred, I believe, 
all, and the son of a duke amongst them. I gave them a 
inner, but was diverted by ao incident in the 
middle of it. ‘Hand round the champagne,’ raid I to 
the waiter ; but Lord S—— put his hand on the top of his 
glass, and said, ‘No cham} for me; I am a sherry 
man. Pretty well, t] I, for a lad of fourteen. 
However, they all delighted me by their behaviour, which 
‘was correct in every respect; but when about to rise from 
the table to return to Kton, 1 found that J bad not done 
with them yet. ‘You must ponch these fellows, uncle,” 
whispered William. ‘Pouch raid 1; ‘what do you 
mean hy pouching them?’ ‘Tipping them,’ was his 
reply. ‘They will consider vee insulted if you do 
not!" ¢ resumed I, ‘now I comprehend you; and 
what must I give themt* Obi" replied janes, ny 
younger ne] 8 guinea apiece ’ Here, t] 
wae. lays ‘work; for what with the bill at the inn, 
and the powriiag, I had not much left out of « twenty: 
pound note.” 

“A true bill, no doubt, Freemantle,” said Mr. Raby; 
“Eton, I find, is about the eame as it was in my time; 
and your mention of Stevens, whose miserable hacks we 

used to ride, often at the ex] of a flogging, reminds me 
of an ansodte of his ‘son, Jem. When Wentworth 





hisold quarters, st expiration of three months ; when 
he thus accounted for himself, aa we magistrates ssy on the 
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bench. ‘Mr. Vorth,' said he, ‘was vell enough ; indeed 
be vished to hedicate me, ‘bonght vigs for me, that I 
might learn to cut hair, and did many kind things besides; 
but his walet and I couldn’tegreeat all. At last, however, 
ve had « regiar blow up; and finding that Mr. Vorth 
backed the tlt against me, I vopped him and the walet, 


choice between the two schools, and also hear what our 
friend Freemantle has to say on the subject.” 
“Why, if you wish for my opinion,” replied Mr, 
Freemantle, “you shail have it; but, mind ye, it will be 
one, perhaps, that you Eton and Oxford men—and you, in 
ticular, Andrew, who honours with you from 
xford—-may not exactly admire. Scholarship, or, if you 
will, learning, has been rung in my ears as the summumn 
bonum-—the one thing necessary for man. In fact, to oa) 
of a person that he is a scholar, seems to imply every ki 
of superiority; and to ssy that he is 20 scholar, the 
reverse. Now, T confess that, after inch reflection 
much inguiry, I am at 6 loss to comprehend the mighty 
benefits of what is called fine scholarship. e 
advant it certainly has ; but, Perhaps, its disadvantages 
an gree than we tl rang these reason sit 0 
ten its the excursions of 8 vii yas wn i 
Oy tng en te Oe es 


all schools ; it ten. error, by imposing 
received opinions who, if they had thought 
for Ives, would have discovered truth ; it divides 


the attention, and often fixes it on subjects which are not 
suited to that particular genius and turn of mind, which 
nature would have exerted upon some other, the object of 
her own choice, and with much more advantage, Neither 
is thia all. By loading the memory, it restrains the 
imagination ; and, by multiplying precepts, it anticipates 
the Judgment, live me the man whose knowledge is 
ym the copious sources of hisown reason ; w] 
mind is filled with ideas that spring not from books, but 
from thought; whoee principles are co-existent, because. 
deduced in « regular ratiocination, and not from ecrape of 
different systems gleaned from the works of others and 
huddled together without examination. Where is the 
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scholar whose opinion ean be said to be entirely hisownt 
Or-where ia the genius that we wish to have trammelled 
by the impressions of others? Are we sure Shakepeare 
would have been what he was, had he been « deeply-read 
sie tact cortonnd wth, the precept delivered bf 
fo not ly wil ce in 

the §) ing,—‘that the child Hroctd be invtrnct 
fn the arts whick will be useful to the man ;’ and if my 
father had had nothing to bosat of but a first-class 

atone of rv Universities, I should have never the 
honour of being a banker's son, Nevertheless, although 
it is ible that a finished scholar may emerge from our 
echools and co!) total i, of the business and 
conversation of ilemen in the latter end of 
the eighteenth century, Y am still ready to admit the 
advantages to be derived from the atudy of the Latin 
and Greek languages. deposit in the hands of » 
disciple, the keys of two chests; and it is his 





e morning of 
arrived, it produced various sensations at Amstead Abbey. 
As for the two boys, the novelty of the thing, the thoughts 
of the journey, and the ‘money, le their hearts 

it; but there were other hearta very differently 


ly Charlotte, who, as she could not command her 
tears, declined taking leave of her soma. Nor was Mr. 


Raby very fit to aj in their ce, althongh he 
belonging the catsblishment. of the Abbey’ whee 
belonging to the establishment ie whose 
feelings could not be and these were Dick 


the effect of his grief st the low Francis, his 
young msater; and the other, who, notwithstanding what 
the occasionally auffered from his tricks, loved him as 
the apple of her eye, betrayed the amiable weakness of 
woman, but by no means to her discredit. Her method 
of exhibiting it, however, was a singular one: she had 
taken her etation at the first gate in the park, at which 
the knew the carriage must stop while the foo 

ib and approaching, with her face nearly incloood in 
her apron, she chucked into the carriage two half-guineas, 
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inscribed —“ God Bless yous both.” And what retum did 
ake get for this silent, though not leas eloquent offering 
to her grief?’ Why, Frank put his head out of the window 
of the carriage ax if pased on, and, schootbay like rosred 
out, “ Fou stwpid old foot !* 

e party arrived st the county town just in the nick 
of time. The horses were being put to the “ Balloon,” and 
‘Wilkins was coming out of the office, wit i 
one hand, his way-bill in the other, snd a “Benjamin” 
thrown over his left arm—all evident signs of being quite 


“@lad to see you, gentlemen ; prond of the 
honour of having you ahout the coach, Two inaides and 
one out — box-sest —all 1—A beautiful morning, 
Now, Mr. James (to the footman), be ali the 
Jaggage, if you please ; we are all ready for start ; and 
you know we are werry particular ai , if we con’ 
alway tba so ae Cocker 

“Yoay, Wilkins,” said “T shall not ride inside 
after we get out of the town ; 1 shall come alpngaide you 
oO a a ee ny thee 

“Very air,” re] ‘kins, “proud to have 
on the cA nade ‘be one of us, players or another, 
Machen, Pranels, Lamm quite sare 5 Dey Wal uur PApe——" 
iBook” exclaimed Frank, “how will pape know 
about it?” 


ina tattling old devil ; ten to one he don’t slip it out next 
time he dines at the Abbey. We shall stop to water at 
the ‘Black Dog,’ Master Francia, and then you can come 
"The couch ae the ‘Black Dog,” and the 

ing arrived at the * 6 
ex ‘between Francie and the 








change footman having bean 
coun] the followi conversation ensued 
fouteen the aster aad — 

“Do you feel yourself ble, Master Francis!” 


began Mr. Wilkine—“ never on a coach before,eh? Here, 
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pat's bit of my box-cost over your knees, twill keep of 
‘the dust from your clothes.” 

“1 Jike being on the box very much,” replied Frank, 
“but how it shakes!” 

“Ay, master,” said the old coachman, “it does that, 
sure enough, ‘specially with one who ain't used to it; 
they do say, they are going to put the bores of all stage- 
coaches on springs, bat Heaven knows when that will 
Le—not in my time, I fear. Our people say it won't do, 
that we shall go to sleep upon them ; but there's no 
of s man doing that now, even if he should be a bit 
overtaken with drink. But, Master Francis, there ia a 

i deal of hart in sitting on a coach-box, as well as 
in driving four houses. Your body inst go with the 
swing of the box, and let your lines (loins) be as limom an 

oucan, Jt would kill s man, in e week, to drive as far as 
do, over such a road as this, if he did not do an I say.” 

“Yon have got horses in the coach, Wilkins,” 
observed Frank. 


“ Good creatures in natur’, sir,” was that worthy’s reply, 
“but they haven't no chance. “This here sixteen miles of 
ground and only one rest-horee, kills them. To be sure, 
Master grubs them well, or they'd been dead years ago,” 

“Years ago! why, how old are they 1” 

“Why, I was tosay, you must ask my father that 
question. Howsomever, I have drove three of the four, 
nine years, and tother came to this coach from the 
«Express, the first year I drove it: I think he must be 
quite twenty.” 

“But how fat he is!” 

“Always the case with ones,” observed Mr, 
Wilkins ; “as soon as they have filled their bellies, they 
are down on therr bed, because they are in pain when 
they stand up. A foundered coach-horse, like a gouty 
alderman, is always fat, But this near wheeler is my 
favorite (giving him, at the moment, three tremendous 
‘tripe, with his double thong, over his beck, and two 
over his followed by a sort of rolling noise in his 
throat, resembling that made by gargling for a sore one) ; 

oul see how hell hug his ing up Brampton- 
Ean at the end of this stage. He's half a team himeelf, 
bot still he’s an awkward chap to drive. There's some 
difference, sir, I can assure you, between driving well- 
bitted fresh horses, like your papa’s, and auch deedL-alive 
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bow-kickers as these are, all as shifty as a lawyer’: in 

this off-wheeler is a lawyer all over, for he'll not 

Cee ee ee re er oe ytrcton ta as tin 

aal ‘ommy in ‘boot, on purpose to pay him 

of.” Howomever, Master Francis, you shall try, what 
bait perergr 


and the fore and middle finger, were very readily diatin- 
guished from the others,] 
“Now, Master Francis,” resumed old Wilkins, “mind 
what you sre about. Keep your wheal-homes to their 
it leaders get out of their way of 
themselves. ‘Now, let me see you point your leaders to 
the left without moving your wheel-horses, Well di 
master! that will do. Now shoot out your wheelers to 
the right without disturbing your leaders. Ah! that’s not 


5 


the bar, or you will be for ever having s bite, but catch 
nonin dows the hill for es ae T told 

i i ites as 
sein tn fs Sh Pov mae olds 
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wenben yon and me, I means to swallow that geotleman 
14 


to 
« um '—what the deuce do you mean?” 
“Why, Master Francs, I don’t mind telling you, because 
ll the servante at the Abbey saya that you are not one 
of the wide in-the-mouth sort, no tale teller We poor 
soachmen, you know, sir, must Ives, that is to say, we 
must make tongue and buckle mect at the end of the year, 
ce we pte tno ‘trouble. Now, thus can't be done for only 
ten shillings a week on such 8 dull road as this, besides 
what we kicks the passengers for, without a bit of shoulder 
The leman 18 what we call a aboulder stick, 
4, ‘of his fare gomg to the tors of the 
}, 1t finds its way mito my short 
cul co Fon pes er ans found out sd 


“Sometims I one good sarvice, oning to 
shouldering a sodger Made a vow, Master Franc, never 
to shoulder ancther for «pr F can see him a 


male off No more hata and feathers, sad I, for 
me, excopt they ate on the ball, and then they aint worth 


Just at this moment the “Balloon” coach, dows, 
ry m might, and, on both coaches being pulled wy 
longnde each other, the following somewhat «y mboli 

sentences were interc! 

“ How do, Joe?” 

{Hon do, William 1” 

mything sod ?? 

“No, bat I thanks the young one’s fly” 

“Good day, Joe, theres three in two out, booked 
for you to-morrow ” 

But we must here close this portion of our history 
Let 1t suffice to say, that Frank got another lesson from 
Wi come fants which be never f but on 

le 12 
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see what waa best worth seeing in their eyes, they made 
the most of their time, nearly exhansting the energies of 
their uncle, who made no small sacrifice in exerting them. 
And there wee ove place which he had believed nothing 
could bave ever induced him to visit again, being #0 very 


vito aticrade toon they 

‘To Tattersall’s then they went, and witnessed a curious 
teene. ‘The impstienes of @ is proverbial ; aid 
that of Frank Raby for tbe scene of action, having got 
the better of the tardy motions of his uncle, the party 


found themselves at “the Corner” at least an hour and a 
half sooner than they need have been, a period of the day 


H 
: 
i 
ie 
g 
B 
EM 
i 
5 


the famous Tattersall’e that I 
Inkleton and my father talk so much off—where Sir 
John sold eight grey coach horses, not warranted sound, 
for £8001 Why, I did not see a worse set of ripe at our 
Whitgun fair 1” 


ow did-you 
to town this season, i fear.” 
why don't yon ‘bay the useful ooking pong?” he ital 
“why don't you 5 i * he must 
bectenp ae dha and T beer 7 eral 2" or, 
out "Going at ef ie Well, fs 
replied Ms. Verner, «to oblige yoa, P01 go sncther prund ; 
a would like to have to say, Ww! u write home, 
That you saw me buy © horse at Tattersall’ ;” ao catch 
the auctioneer's eye, and tipping him a wink, down went 
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the hammer, with—For you, Mr. Verner, I believe ;” 
followed by a nod of aseent from his customer. 

Now, were it not for the well-known rapidity with 
which the Messrs. Tattersall dispoee of the commencement 
of their sales, to make way for more business-like pro- 
ceeding, it might be difficult to reconcile, or account for 
the following fact, though fact it surely be. 

“Pray, cir,” anid a countrified-looking man to Mr. 
Verner, in about ten minutes after hie purchase had been 


made, and as all the party were on the road to the large 
stable, to which they au the “ usefal-looking pony” 
was retumed till claimed—‘“have ye got a mon to 


take away the cow, or must she ‘bide where she is 
tonight!” “The cow!” exclaimed Mr. Verner, “what 
cow? 


“Why,” resumed the countryman, “the nice black 
Alderney Mr. Tattersall knocked down to ye for eighteen 
pounds; a better creatare for milk never had a pail put 
‘under her.” 

The case was exactly this: “the useful-looking pony” 
had been disy of during the salutation between Mr. 
Verner and his friundn, and the Alderney cow had been 
the next lot brought up. She was for seventeen 
pounds, bat for the exchauge of the wink and the nod 
just in the nick of time, which consigned her to the 
posseasion of Mr. Verner. 

The evening preceding the day on which the yor 
Rabys wore to repair to Eton, his uncle was 
by Francis with—* By what coach do we go to Eton, to- 
morrow, uncle!” 

“By the Windsor and Eton ‘True Blue, of course; it 
will put you down at your dame’s door, But what makes 
you ask the question 1” 

“Why,” resumed Frank, “Sir John Inkleton particularly 
wished ua to go by the Birmingham ‘Prince of Wales’ 
coach, which would put us down at Slough, where it 
changes and we should only have § mule to walk” 

fut your luggage,” observed Mr. , “what is to 
become of that ? 

“Oh!” continued Frank, “Sir John said that old 
Baldwin, who keeps the ‘Crown’ at Slough, on our 
mentioning hia name to him, would send our luggage to 
Eton in a cart.” 

There must be some motive for all this, thought the 
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uncle; 

me at once, ia, what is 

Oi to tal vor ike ath uncle,” answered Franci 
ensw! tt 

“Sic Jobin told mye T should sce the famous Jack Bailey, 


who drives it, and who taught him to drive four horses, 
when he was at Eton.” 





notice that might be more serviceable to yon than g 
yrs ch about ing else,” replied 
le di say mu any 90,” i 
Frank “except that, when T got nomah, and wented 
2 horse or a tandem, on s whole holiday, he would 
write a line to recommend me to Stevens, who used to let 

him have some ones,” 
Black * having at length arrived, Frank and 


been 
despatched by the Windsor and Eton “True Blue” with 
e 


On denending from the coach, at Slough, Frank hav: 
slipped half a crown into Jack Bailey's hands, over 
above what his brother had given him when he paid the 
fare, shortly arrived at his “agreeable seat in Bucks,” as 
he teed afterwards to call Evan echool, where thelr thtar 





On his informing his tutor, howev. begun 
mal nonsense verses, a page of “Cwaar’s Com- 
mentaries” was put before him, when he ect to work 
much in the same manner that the young aspirant in 

phisbotomizing, by 


anatomy does, when he anticipates 
‘opening the veins of full-grown cab! 

‘There is nob, perhaps, in the whole course of man’s lif 
a more remarkable change than the removal of the chil 
from the lurury and freedom of a wealthy home, to the 
frogal diet and strict subordination of a public school : 
from the tenderness of parenta, snd the obsequioumess 


ae 


g 
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servants, to the rade and Doistarons familiarity of equal 
the tyranny of seniors and, too the rod of a crue 
and ‘caprici ‘These lehipe, however, 
are beneficial? i they do not absolutely steel the mind 
and body against the assaults of fortane, they turn to a 
goul scconnt, They prodace an equilibrium in a large 
ly of youths, of various pedigrees, distinctions, and 
gepectations, and. prevent, the ssenmy a of Shoes 
imaginary perfections which swell the hearts of men, 
aed etill more of 7a, to the great annoyance of their 
angpeiates. Nevertheless, the best nature toes not ind 
to’chastening and buffeting without some degree 
patience ; and itis “ay le eile a foe ote 
its v8, at in 
5 Sa ae ee 
agined, At all events the first week at Eton in a serious 
trial to the nerves o of 8 shy or home-sick boy ; 8 thousand 
anestions are asked, some of them rather difficult to be 
‘answered ; anwered they must be, or a slap in the face is 
the consequence. The aby, however, made their rey. 
smong the crowd, and pertly for these reasons :—' 
mame was known a8 aPatocratic, = be were called 
“devilish good-looking fellows ;?— 
who had a certain “knowing look” pene him, acc 
ing to the of those days, which toon inde "an 
impression : as did also the knowledge of his father 
a master of hounds, and of his having brought letters 
introduction to Stevens and Jack Bailey from the well- 
known Sir John Inki who was considered an orna- 
ment to Eton school, Still, all this did not serve him as 
an indemnity from some of the tricks commonly played 
nee aa the ite Spare cing ing Oe ae should 
t was tl easy ing a Spartan king, aa ays should 
Be Weyer Yale ote pina 
wi men. e oes 
of the ara this maxim Bee always Foon ‘noted 
at Eton, in the various popular pastimes. Povey The 
foremost of these is the man tof ent of the boat, which 
soon became a favourite one of our hero, whose sculling 
‘waa excelled by none at the expiration of his third yea 
He was likewise good at Conger pres backeword Say. 
jing, and other manly above all at , 
inasmuch as few best him at Ricking “kine 
Andrew waa always a good cricketer; and by his mild, 
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unasuming manners, together with the reputation he 
acquired a a scholar, he soon became as popular as his 
brother in the society in which he moved. 

It is not my intention to follow the Rabys through all 
the grades of the school : it is sufficient to say that they 
both reached the fifth form with credit to themselves, a5 
well aa to those who it them, and proceeded, in 
due time, to Christehurch College, Oxford, al yh with 
somewhat different views; a first-class being the 
grand object with Andrew; a forward place with the 
foxhounds, the Principal desideratum. Francis—the 


honour of bein, lered a good fellow in the col 
and over the iy, standing next on his list of w 
he considered accomplishments. 


CHAPTER V 


Christmas at the seat of “a fine old English gentleman,” with ita 
spnmopriaiesccompeniments—good Sompaty, good cheer, and 


U Nae month of December, despite of frost and enow, ie a 
cheerful month in the house of a country gentleman 
whose means are large, and consequently Christmas and 
ita festivities were well kept up at the Abbey. Even 
customs of monkish introduction were observed, and the 
interior of the mansion was decorated with holly branches, 
from the fine mirrors in to ea coe tn Se atwepen end 
crockery in the kitchen, Neither was the mistletoe for- 
gotten, ‘under the magic shade of which not a female in 
Cy from the governess to the kitchen-maid 
esc] 8 Us generally repeat utation of 
Frank Raby in this season of licence and couviviality, his 
brother Andrew taking e part in the scene, but selecting a 
chosen few. 

Ale had been brewed for the occasion, and there was 
little limit to the drawing of it, short of actual abuse; it 
being the wish of Mr. that the hearts of his depen- 
denta should be gladdened, in proportion to his means of 
gladdening them, at this feative season. 

It is sow a com observation, “How little 
remain that poverty ‘innocence can partake of ;” and 
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Meee legislators who, if they could, would make that 
little Jegs ; but, happily for the such was not the 
(ee ne a TOT atlede the dence nen the 

may om May day, or on the village green, at Wlutsun- 

Gah te harvest-home supper, the of November, 
wand the good cheer of Christmas, were looked for and 

enjoyed as surely as the seasons arrived, and the contribu- 

tions to these indulgences, from all ‘the family at’ the 
Ee ALE tee ep 
sirloina mince-pies, jurm-puddit 

the wine snd ale, eaten, and dron) Tode Lanna were 

fect keeping with ita baronial exterior ; and "i 
ae and fuel, furnished to the neighbouring iy under 
thea management, of Lady Charlotte Raby, were still more 

lant. 

The meeting between Frank Raby and his father's 
hunteman was truly characteristic of both. It in not 
my intention, here, rer, to give a second edition of 
Frank's appearance with his father’s harriers in the field ; 
although he was complimented, by the hunteman, on the 
improvement in his and nerve, and the judicions 
remarks he made on some of the leading hounds ; but we 
will proceed at once to his début with the foxhounda, 

‘The morning was cloudy and still, looking like a hunt- 
ing morning, and the family bad all assembled in the 
breakfast-room, when Sir John made his appearance, the 
Abbey being caly a mile or two out of the road that led 
to the appainted cover.“ Well, Inkleton,” snid Mr. Raby, 
after the usual salutations had passed, and pointing to his 
son Francis, who was clad in a green honting-coat, and 
a pair of leather breeches made expressly for the pur- 
pose, “here is the happiest fellow, this day, in our own 
county, and, very probebly, in the next to'it. Andrew 


says, he has not his eyes since three o'clock this 
morning, praying heartily light. I am sorcy 
I cannot sccom id, as I must attend 


the 
the bench to-day, bui I have ordered Dick, the bunte- 
man, to do eo, and take the young fox-hunter under hie 
care.” 


“There is no necessity for that,” replied Sir Jobn ; 
“one of my hunters baving been amiss, is much in want 
of work, and I have ordered Preston to be at the cover, 
ad be will do al that in reine, in piloting Frank and 
you know old Preston is to be depended on! 
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scat. Gey Roms, feat? cesolaimeyl Lady CRN 
with some expression of doubt on her comntenancé. * 
“ As etead: gu old Time; J amare you, Lady Chan ‘Lotte, 
replied Sir John; “besides, he is 1 perfect old wolzisn 
saios 6 comley, ead hag foo grat 8 spar for bis Ont 


to run any risks of breaking 
Breakfast concluded, Frank having fed no better than 
ho alept, Sir John’s cover-hack was announced as at 


the door, and he and his set forward on 
their road to Bransford. He ane i PRY open Oe 


on their way 
e Well, Fmank, Frank,” ne Sir John, “how did on’ at 
Eton heard of ir performances on ihe’ loon. 
coach. sitahell als also wrete me word that Jack Bailey 
wel 


Ot, Ho's Well enogh ot of choo hoar, Sit Sh 
replied Frank ; eae Eee Oe T liked 
Stevens very much indeed ; never refused me a 
tandem, end he ticked me for a terrier st once the best 
‘ou ever saw; he has drawn three badgers, and 
three cats, since I have had him. I only gave two 

ineas for him, and I have him down have & 


le and bim. ut every bod 
Hike Jack Daley Tha ve had several lessons of kim” 


“That's right,” seid "Sir John; “there's soting like 
being well ‘nittated’ in road-work ; and pray what was 
your favonrite road, when you went out in Stevens's 


lem 

“Oh,” replied Frank, “sometimes sometimes 
another; but [Ul tell vou a good story’ about what 
happened a fortnight back. Two fifth-form fellows went 
ina tandem am to mand dined atthe “Running Hore’ 

rank too much wine, aw tu 

font bemociven in Windaor Grest Pack. ‘Gecing o hngert 
Post, however, the one that was not driving got out of the 


to read it, when, after for 1 suppose be could 
Et oe ore eels ced oot fr Wend 


Bee a del of a the next day; but (HT for 
Windsor ; go along, Bob! a kind of watchword at 
Eton ever since.” 

“Capital exclaimed Sir John. “I remember 2 joke 
when I was there, which will never be f 

Tellows hed all red coate made purposely for Stontans 
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there is not such a pack, ne 
we live zh, we shall 
ir blood in every kennel in the land. But, 
Frank, let mo hare a word of two with you before we gut 

the cover. We are sure to find a fox, and, there is 
i I shall, therefore, tell 


‘The greeting between Sir John and the master of the 
peck ws umual, kind and cheering. “Glad to see you, 
John,” said the master, “you always bring us luck.” 

6 
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“Glad to hear you say 0p,” replied the baronet; “we 
cattainly have had a succession of fine runs lately, thanke 
your excellent hounds, and the way in which they are 


s 
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Tn the nerf but thr the hounds came to che, 
Glarrewsement took place. 


when an 
“Why, Frank” end the “you are a 
mee Chow: what have you dons mati old Preston, x 


ns replied Frank, “I have not seen him since the 
Deg el te wad I saw you tarn down the left-hand 
Palengy 0 oT genes the hounds turn that 


followed you.’ 

Bat, Frank,” mquired Sir Jobn earnestly, “are 
Ce oo ee aoe 

7] 

“Not a bit,” answered Frank , “1t was not the mare’a 
fault, for she cleared the water wall” 

‘* ce Prank” contimued Sir John, “she fell from the 
want of & ttle more than’ you could give her 
when she landed in that igrvund, Almont a beg, Bat, 
upon my word, you must not iide yet at euch Sinces a 
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da: Se ae what a they are in, 
pete will tell tales when you home | Lady 
Charlotte will" “Qh!” exclaimed they wi 


know about it ; hall uct ce ave tHieT tm 
iow soing shew 7 Sar 

Flap g ngs fy neg apn beat 
‘but not at beat pace. to 
ap Dut not at beat, paoe e's ever have 
been ¢o conspicuous; and the attention of Frank was 
siveted to them. 

As the end of an hour sad thixty five ssinate, the 
scent mending towal finish, anc ounds: 
fem scat tithe fx Wo oh Fray hand an 
hls oars ae opt emia 7 
who was at it ight of so promising » young 





a country ; indeed, he honoured him wit 
Peeler n 
Sir Jolin bel engaged to dine that da at the Abbe; 
Frank and if proceeded homeward homered tgs, bet net 


8 aed sould be beard of, © old Frestomy: Deh 
i mars of the: eld, who pen iadond of 
ri 


In the course of the evening, the health of Mr. Warde 
being drunk, himeelf and his hounds became the topics of 
es and thus did Sir John Inkleton baie of 

em -— 


gentlemanlike ‘young Ps give a 
opinion of pack of Torhoundy i being evident 
fiat my 2 been chisfiy confined tf these t 


apted itl ‘res at Onord, nl very good they were 
there is something in the character of arde’s 
outa wc oe of, er te a 


¢ven 8 common and inex; observer, previousl 

seeing them at work, aa ‘animale superior of their 

Kind, as reepecta shay tnd poten Theis efyleof hunts 

Earsiams” aldroning Simsalf hore to M2 Babyy «pid 
ere to Mr. le 

yourselves on overcoming difficulties in chase, and hu 
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toaT,; there is a galety of heart and lightness of spirit 
about whieh I have never found to the same extent 





ip any of er pace jee tt sche cence to his ty, 
it he has a j ‘at hand for everyone, 
not the tsb s bunting-elnb that’ can hurt either 


‘Warde or you. Ido not know a better manager than he 
in; and aa for yourself, Inkleton, if you steer clear of 
that accursed vice, gambling, you have enough for your 
enjoyment of all the fun this world can afford you. 
Neither your hunting, nor your coaching, nor your house- 
Keeping, as it is, can hurt you. You will, I am sure, 
pardon this remark from a man much older than yourvelf, 
and one who entertains for you a sincere regard not only 
on your own account, but as the son of a valued friend.” 
No fear," replied Sir John; “I never lost £100 at 
any game in my life ; and ax I know not one of my friends 
or acquaintance that isa gainer, but many who are losers 
Dy gambling, I mean to steer clear of it. In fact, I 

detest your professed gamesters ; their hearts are as 
as stones, and as cold too; and they would rob their own 

On the follewing morning, Bir John took his d 

the mi ol rte 
from the Abbey, “but not’without ‘baving obtained 
from ik, to visit him before he went to 


i 


CHAPTER VI 


College if, with some sketches of men and manners st Oxford, fo 
‘the Initer part of the last century—Bibory Meeting in’ ita 


the two great luminaries of the intellesial world ; and, 
lespite cavils against it, one of the brightest jews 

in the British Orown.~ We find them occupying handsome 
rooms in Peckwater, gentlemen-consmoners on the books, 


and with an sllowanes of £600 per annum to each for 
their expenses, it being the wish of their father, and also 
of their ynele, whe ‘ibuted it, that they 
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University, bat that they should have no cause for having 
demanda upon them when they left it, Their establish- 
ments were suitable to their means, Andrew contented 
himeelf with two ssddle-horees, passing under the 
denomination of Aacks, and consigned to the care of 
Seckham, the livery-stable Keeper, reserving the entire 
use of his servant his own wants ; whereas 

ty of tian rrcael baked aftes be Se ee 
stable ‘is own, fter an experi 
man, who bad been brought up, under Spencer, in the 
hunting stables at the Abbey. 

SES eee ie Avion ti: tLe. sendin ky’ har 

friend, ve. ‘Lond 


about them—the term dandy waa unknown in ys, 
it would be well that it had never been called into 
use: they were plain and rather peculiar it 


in their 
somewhat approaching to the contrary extreme, with the 
exception of not losing sight of cleanliness, and what in 
Ghelr appearance was gentlemanliee ead sportamaalixe a 
theit was ike anc ike at 
the mie time—not om. everyday combination at that 
period ; and before the end of the second term they were 


horsemen in the University. Hargrave’s stud con- 
sisted but of two th accomplished hunters ; and, 
like Frank Raby, he had them, under his own lock and 
Ker, in one of the quietest Janes in the town, Moreover, 
in judgment wen considered so good in everything relati 
to hunfing, an well 6a in tha sanegement of bis <i 
that he was generally appesled to as an authority on 
disputed points amongst the Nimrods of the University— 
at all events, amongst those with whom he was in any way 


‘And how haj it that ve, the son of & 
don merchant, should have become so accom; 
in fiel he was an excellent as well a5 


initiated to the noble science of the chase? question 


AMM 4MOM ADHL om? GN WUZAIN 


yeaa ot 
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is easily replied to. His father, who was himself a 
sporteman, had a seatand estate in Easex, and had entered 
lim when young to hounds, and to those of one of the 
Dest and most zealous of his own or any other 
daye—the renowned Mr. Charles Newman. Again, the 
eth sportaas’ ends Horseman, Heng {ull of large 
a a 
covers, very strongly fenced, and noted for the stoutness 
of ite foxes. At an carly age, however, few went better 
over it than young Hangare dd, oa nama thoough-tred 


ahine, at some future period, in a better country than 
Earex, although famous for the stoutness of its foxes. 
‘From what has been ssid of Hargrave, it is scarcely 
necessary to state that he was acquainted with all the. 
ing characters, noble and jj je, Oxford then could 
of, and that, by virtue of his senjority in the University, 
he had She honour of introteciag ‘thems to, Frank Hats. 
— was velebrated character whose 


ral 
Hl 
HG 

4 
baits 
The 
ri 


iE 
; 
} 





—at 

acceptation of that word. 

sn dog-tanler, » pond-robher, and 

x in all ways, from a pheasant to a jack-mipe ; in 

would accommodate his employers in any way, 

Rrovided they paid him well. But Stuart's forts lay in the 

ficult art of ion, of which the following is one 
mit Want you bap thie capital dog of met” axid hs 

ron't You vin capit met” said he toa, 

Lane & 


i 


young man whe tol him too dear by 
at [acet toe geinean, 
“Not at that price,” replied the young man. 


s Theo,” remmed Billy, “you consider two guineas an 
one ‘peatlemen "ails Ne hen, yon cose foait 
you it. Now, wi nm comes to take 
Ge Sagres Fal you what they iy to you: they 
tall you, that a little more ing would have put you in 
the Hirst class; but for want of that Lille, you'll be no- 
where.” And so it turned ont. 
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Ami the ignoble sciences patronised by Stuart, and 

in which be much desved to are initiated Frank Baby, 
ii ting. Ignoble aa it 

Toweven our fare wished to eines it tnd faa 

to the pit by Stuart the owner of one of the dogs, who 

had been the victor in several battles, and had 


the 
I shall not disgust my readers with a description of the 
contest bapween two noble animals, whose survices Were 


If erect, he was still undaunted : if inclined to droop, his 
pluck was doubted, and the batting immediately turned 
Against him. The ‘position of the tail, however, ia the 
general barometer of the dog's mettle. Witness Shak- 
Speare at a bear-fight -— 


eee ty a 8 tainly be osliel, 
ing ; aristocratic it i 
cealimiag the trath of the dooetion that, cithough the 
Sulgar borrow vices from the great, the great oocastonally 
lescohd to borrow them, in their turn, from the 
vulgar. Tt must, however, be admitted that, in point of 
respectability—if such a term can be allewed in this-case— 
there is ucarcely a comparison between the operations 


i) 
g 
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the cock and the dog-pit, the former having been long the 
resort of many of out accomplished noblemen and country 
gentlemen, ing ita ground to a certain extent, 
Se en nding i Cened” Weiner raat 
Jest another centary is a matter of some epeculation, fron: 
the altamnations which sccur in the taste for all national 
sport; but that it hee stood the test of agus is a fact too 
well established to admit of a doubt, aa well as that a moral 
has bean drawn from it. Themistocles’s famous address 
to the Athenian soldiers afforda one, and a signal one, too. 
On their march to battle he halted them, and directed 
their attention to two cocks that were fighting, descanti 


of the gamecock ; and it is even ssserted that Cresar's 

troops introduced cotk-fighting in England, during their 

temporary, invasion of the country, and that they even 

- fo quails to fight. Still, Colnmells calle it a 
ivertion, 


g 
Peas however i now lcanstaly Sous ray wit 
ce, rer, is now jone away with— 
ea i eet tno 1s aed whith coated 
causing thirty- thirty-two 2 to Isughtered, 
before the sazvivin ‘me Was to be procisined the sitar? 
gh thongs Frank Be Jha sven some fow exhibitions of 
;-cocks in his father's neighbour! at Eton, 
ie hed’ never auc what is callSi sa rosea 6; but: 
having @ wish to see one, be accompanied his friend 
Hargrave to the Oxford cockpit, and was introduced by 
him to the celebrated Bob Dolly, who was at that time 
the ietor of it, The particulars of this main need 
not be given ; but, at the expiration of it, the following con- 
versation took between the two young sportamen :— 
“Well, ” said Hangare (ir Frank won be always 
called by bis inti tet) what do. you think of eook. 
fighting, now that you we seen if nearly in its beat 
form 


“Why,” replied Frank, “I heve scarcely made ap m; 
mind sufficiently on the subject, to give a decid 
anrwer. Tam, however, to aay that although I 
cannot go the thet you do, when you say, you look 
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‘uapon two cocks, in the arena of s pit, in the light of two 
:pions of olden times, who rush to the charge for glory 
ouly, and imagine that, in the shrill and animating note of 
thelr crowing, you hear the herald’s clarion, still, I consider 
the first ‘aetting to, as it is called, of {wo Bighly bred 


gamecocks, one {he moat interesting: ing sights: animated 
mature can exhibit, Their determined courage throughout 
the battle, and their invincible spirit, to conquer or die, 
sre something more than natural, and seem to justify the 
absurd notions entertained by the ancients of i 
not only in calling them sacred to the sun, but making 
them to participate of s certain solar divinity, and to be 
thus feared—-at all events, reverenced—even by the lion, 
But look at the cock in his natural state—s state of 
Lanes What a beexstal animal baiiat bieree 4 
pattern of a warrior, a husband, & fine gentleman 
See him clap his wings and crow; how proud of his 
courage doea appear ; how gallant he is to his females ; 
how jealous of a rival ; and he is formed for con- 
tending with him, for he is all muscle and bone! Then 
observe what langnage he has at hie command! If he 
finds food, he calls a favourite female to partake of it; if 
a danger appears, he bids hia family beware ; and he haa 
‘his amorous phrases as well as his terms of defiance and of 
battle. But his crowing—why, he may be said to invoke 
the sun; indeed, Shakapeare calls him ‘the tramy 

the morn’; and many other poets have borrowed their 
‘images from him— 

‘The crested cock whose clarion sounds the silent hours ;* 
amongst the most beautiful of them, as ‘the laram of the 
country labourer.” 

“Well said, Frank Reby,” exclaimed Hargrave ; “upon 
my soul yon would make @ good Methodist preacher, but I 
mich doubt your ever becoming a cocker.” 

“T don't know what to say on that point yet,” replied 
Frank. “There ia mach to admire in a battle, and still 
more in the system throughout ; but I feel that there ix 
something both disgusting and cruel in a long-protracted 


But es you are such an advocate for cock-fighting, let me 
ear whar you have to any in detence of ic" 
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“Why, to tell you the truth,” returned Hargrave, “1 
think that, next to J inding ‘a fox, the excitement produced 
at the onset of a battle between cocks, exceeds any that I 
Mary partial 2 soon - wacportorpasine’ Bott 
ver to ae or ime. But 
ance help looking at it in another light. It appears to 
me me had fom from the very extraordinary circumstances and 

papraoce of the whole system—from 
ie them to the pit to 
fight, as well as oeuets Conduct in the fight—it must have 
been intended to excite the curiosity, and promote the 
fesearches of man in the wonderful operations of nature ; 
if not, in this individual instance, to serve as an example 
to be sia tated | in “ct what we Pr in life. i. Bor tastanesy: 
consider the form of what we so proper], e game- 
= hed desctibed him, composed 
of ele else but sini pend bons: i bub, looking ah 
raddy complexion, breast, hie necl 
strength otis beam of his eg, and Jeng Jength of A hie thigh, 
‘ large quick eye, and strong ed and bi ne 
its setting on—and his murderous epurs, it ‘ evident. 
he waa intended to fight. ‘But why to !=-why should he “4 
armed with such murderous weapons, and endowed with 
euch formidable strength and courage, merely to protect 
himeelf, or hisown from others of hisown race? There 
can be no reason at all for this in en animal which it is evi- 
dant as darignad to bed domesticated. The fact bs bets bora 
a and absolutely begins to spur at an adversary soon 
an he leaten the eggs at all events, before his spurs are 
grown. Putting him to fight, then, {8 not having eogares 
toa force against nature, ‘an evident indulgence of his 
natural propensity, for there can be no offence given to 
him him fe bid ied Pitted i him, which he hes never 


well-known fact, that cocks at their walky and at fall 
Tiberty, rill seck cach osher for battle as far as they can 
hear ich others crowing. In fast, there ap 
in them an insatisble thirst to datroy aach her, wh whieh 
doce not appesr in other erts of the creation. We hear 
of carnivorous animals depopulating the places they 
frequent of every other inhabitant, but there is no instance, 
cxcept in the cock, of a desire to exterminate their own 


Then you really believe it was intended that the 
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courage of these birds should be displayed te man, as an 


eT do* 
“ And in the method parsued in Bob Dolly's it BP 
“ Ah, there you me too hard now. poe 

that, if they do fg it at all, the arming them with artifici 

weapons ia the Saree for the contest ie 


wit te Sgt ely ty prop oe fog 


after all, Srtgiing iy om af he fac ara of al 
our sporte e lives of animals are put to the 
vik, "Per in iv acto mock tho mame tot ting, and 
the display y of courage in the jecock, that excite my 
admirai it is, as 1 said fore, the entire system 
throughoet, snd ning the sole henomena that occur 
in breed a — wewit commenee 
with the iy oe of similarity 
feather. Whee the ot es discover this 
necessity #—but so it is, Several attempte were made, 


with which uniformity of colour is is n0 lea 
aatoundi A celebrated breeder cocks thua writes 
on this eaeet years or more I had pe 
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eseertain that there hed been o pile in the eros five years 
sree ey me De bom Shropshire ; so that 
they held highly reqular for twenty-one is gear, not only in 
aor ar tinned pba, that, had this breeder 
H paar,” contin a 
¢ ot ina deviation front the origi colour, he would 
wve had spangles, st party fowls are cai called ; nt, 
‘kest-colom 


Praia apes most et reeanbling i on oat attachment, 
or eort, howe preserved not only their fetter chin ow” 
stitution, which is 0 consideration with cockers. Now 
shere we have an analogy between the florist and the cocker. 
‘A ran flower in one which has the inherent vice of chang- 
colone with little chance of regaining its primitive 
ng cae iusble brilliancy ; contequenty i dncarded by 
the dee ‘as spangled would be by the cocker. 
“There are, alo, i of feather, some atrange 
circumstances, arising from the selection of fo yan a 
of game fowls, and these of the very same 
fact, which i ‘been proved to be good inaioe, "featter, 
tad heel. For example : cocks bred from a father and 
tee bane run away, rest, those som a te diet 


* Perhay ie tat pret ofthe dealin of taining 
cocks to it, is to found in the very few persous 
who have excelled in this branch of their art. Who 
would believe it possible that, although a feeder chould 
is any miata ee eres 
a not be able to have them fit to fight 
Mair and competitor on the sod shall 
‘De able to do’ cot Tai been tec toy cranes 
prey Beer Aa terete coe bo Sekt, 
it, but still ret 
Tighe Sine of soutien condition and rit ont ol aeanate 
art, and one with which that training the race:horse 
can bear no comparison as to tho difficulty of it, 
again, what @ true of life is a cockpit Depa 
upon it, Frank ‘will never have seen buman 
nature il end taialy ly displayed in the eh until 
you shall have seen & in a cockpit, st such 
Chester, in short, anywhere bord. 
the north, Amongst noblemen and gentlemen of the 
highest character and respectability, who have made 
cocking their pursuit through life, you will see men of 
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the coarsest exterior, and in the meanest garb, outwitting 
them by odds in their judgment in the 
before te one eur Tyuries afterwseda; whee of 
pi grt t before many of th 
couse, they tora to acount man; eit ou 
are aware of them. toe men te 
Tris fats beonttg eins ie cently te be ones 
to ite affects becoming is to jes 
heavy and dull-looking mechenic—j Techanio—p ith, 
fier, who may have walked fee to the pit” 

Bae ae en e case, and, of coaras he res his 
Tew immediately backing th 

"What do you mean a ‘out ‘hoot T never saw 
& cock’s throat cut in 

“Nor I neither. iia bol’ tlow, bat, havi wounded 
4 vital part, ia 0 called from the fact of the blood soon 
finding ita way into the thyoat, and. thence ejected by the 





mouth, consequently im, ks 

Bagh orchie wil ot vm i off athe ter 
is, and go on; but it etkene dy tor 

_ of the battle. or handling of the cocks 


i else sme difficult art ; in fact, I have no hesitation 

that not only does a cockpit include more 

Peet t, in the rough, than any other place in which 

men of all descriptions are given to congregate, but that, 

unless « man be 6 man of talent, he hes no business to 
enter one.” 

Fronk listened atentivly to thigromerbat hilosophieal 
escription of cocking and the cockpit, and whethes or not 
fe eetice of cher Sail hereafer bs shown, how- 
ever, reminded Hargrave that the late Mr. es 
then in the ranith of his reputation, ap one of our dis- 
tinguished senstors, and distinguished also for his humanity 
—had given it as his opinion thet the conflict between 
inferior animals incited the courage of a nation; and, 


in support of his is, availed himself of the 
character of the people, who, he said, have ever 
been as remarkable for courage, or what is valgarly called 


“pluck,” as for their predilection for such conflicts, cock- 
fighting ie geen 
‘The first pabl ee a edt wee 
residence at TOhriateburch, was on Barford race-o6 

in Oxfordshire, on which was held what was scaled the the 
Bibury meeting, continued (though in very diminished 


Avo wiwast wo om aim aw ag 
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form) ‘to the it time. But these were Bibury's very 
‘pest days. addition te the exscuegemnent ven to it 
by the ant ‘ Prince 
OF Wile whotwas recived by the, Ear) Of Sheskorac 
for the week, at his seat in the neighbourhood, and who 

day made his appearance on the course as & private 


on his favourite roan hack, of which 
fie was aa fond as the impetaoue of hia 
roan,” which, in an equestrian transport, he called his 


“throne,” with merely » groom in attendance, and in 
familiar’ conversation with all who bad the privilege of 
aAdressing him, there was a galary of jockeys, 
who alone rode at this meeting, which has never since 
been equalled. Amongst them were the present Duke 
of Dorset, who always rode for the Prince; Hin Grace’s 
brother, the late Hon. George Germain; the late Mr. 
Delmé Radcliffe—who had the management of His Royal 






Delamere, then . Cholmondeley ; Sir Tatton 

Sykes, then Mr. Sykes; Mesers. Hawkes, Worral, 
Lindow, Musters, Probyn, al 

first-raters, and some of inas t ice a9 
any of the regular jockeys, And a curious fact may here 
‘be mentioned, and of which Frank Raby was » witness 
The Prince of Wales had a horse call tery by 
Trumpeter, out of an Evergreen mare, and bred by Lord 
Clermont, ‘which was extremely difficult to ride, from 


hia hard ‘polling, and awkward position of his head in 
his gallop, The Duke of Dorset, however, rode him in 
au ‘but at length broke a blood- 
‘by the exertion. Having lost a great quantity 
not appear on the course the 
next day, but on the following one, to the surprise of 
all persona who san, hiny, he, not only sppeared, but 
insisted upon mount Ploughater again, who to 
Tse sar conbieg “e ially jockey-like in th 
was jockey-like in the 
appearance of the Duke ot Bones hid brother Germain, 
Delmé Radcliffe, not only when mounted on_ race- 
horses, but when sean riding on the course, on their hacks, 
often with their saddles buckled to their sides, after 
manner of the fessional men. Indeed, it is much 
‘be doubted w there was so much as two 


sf 


i) 
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weight difference between the of that trio, 
as well os of Mr. Hawkes, and the best of the jockeys of 
those days. Hawkes's forte was as much making play in 
yonming asin what is called a waiting race, by his excellent 
jadgment of pace. In fact, he was a perfect horseman, 
either over a course or a country, rge Pigot wae 
likewise very good in his aaddle, but had not the head of 
Hawkes in a near rece, Sit Tatton Skyes was a second 
‘Hawkes, cool, and with beautiful hand. is cool- 
ness, perhaps, nothing can beat what I am now about to 
relate, When riding’ mateh, at York, his horse bolted, 
and, falling over some raile, he, of course, fell to tne 
ground. His antagonist, having observed the accident, 
waa cantering gently along towards the winning-post, 
supposing the race to be his own; when, within a fow 
yards of home, he was passed by a horseman, in a coat 
and hat, who wished him # pleasant ride. This wan Sir 
Tatton, who had borrowed the coat and hat from 
bystander, when he fell, and thus deceived hie competitor, 
who mistook him for one of the crowd. So fond was Sir 
‘Tatton of riding races, that he has been known to ride # 
hundred miles for that wole purpose, and returnuto York. 
shire on his hack immodiataly cn tho event being decided. 
Of Mr. Bullock—commonly called Nando Bullock, his 
name having been Orlando—some amusing anecdotes are 
recorded, in reference to his passion for race-riding. The 
following is » description of a race he once rode and won. 

MI turned the last post” sid hey “eng at mune 
now, said I to myself, tomime is to begin, 
and I think I shall beat Mr. mn ere wis & 
horse called Merryman in the race, and heavily backed to 
win.) Again, when he broke his leg and thigh in a race, 
by hn hotee running againa « abeclutely sparred 

persons who ware carrying him upstairs to bed, with 
his other leg, so little daunted was he by the misbay 
Ho met his death by an accident, at Isst, and wes mu 
regretted by his frien for bis great good humour 

cles Somerset, ington, and Delame: 

poole teem peep Legerlg= in 
€4] ly: sy were all above jc es 
autalao wea Mr. Meaters but Me, Worra, dus of the Bee 
of them, was cast in the jockey mould. 

But to retum to our young sportaman af Oxford. 
Having engaged a tandem for the purpose, with four of 
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the best gig-horses that the Oxford stables could produce, 


Frank Raby and his friend Hargrave thus at their 
plans for the approaching Bibury Meeting ey vent 
two of the horses to Witney, and by thus relieving those 
that brought them from Oxford, they were enabled to go 
to, and return from, the course, and be in their college at 
night—driving alternate stages, for the furtherance of 
their mutual improvement in this hazardous occupation, 
as well as for their mutual pleasure ; and all went well 
for the first three days. Having a capital leader over the 
of und, who wanted nothing bat holding, and keep- 
idg’bis head atraight, these aspiring youths dashed through 
the crowd, threading the carriages and horses un the road, 
with such akill and dexterity as to attract much notice— 
and, at length, that of the Prince, who had been watching 
iy manc@urres on 


Tace-course. 
“Who are they ?” inquired His Royal Highnesa of Mr. 


ike. 
“1 do not know their names, sir,” replied Mr. Lake, 
“but I understand they are Christchurch men.” 

“ Ask their naines,” resumed the Prince ; “they will do, 
in time, that is to say—t they don’t break their necks.” 

I ‘welll remember the scenes at Burford, and all the 
neighbouring t towns, after at met of _ day bat] pa 

et at Bui beggars description, for, iudependently 
of the bustle oceasioued by the sscomfnodstione ‘ueceseary 
for the Club who were ‘iciled in the town, the con- 
course of persons, of all sorts aud degrees, and all in want 
of something, was immense. Our young Oxonians, how- 
ever, hal taken care to provide for themsclves in this 
respect ; and with a few more collegians, and kindred 
spirits too, had formed a select party of themselves, and, 
ly paying tbe piper well, had no reseon to, complain, 

jut now for the finale to this “ark,” I might say, but 
that word was not used in those di in this 
least. On the last day of the meeting, all having hitherto 
gone smoothly, an awkward mishep occurred, but which 
will, in a great measure, be accounted for by the scene 
that took when the tandem came to the door with 
Fe Gon clone, teeta” said Frank, “I 

1c 2” ani “7 am eure 

have had wine enou; and, as for myeelf, Team scarcely 
tell the leader from the wheeler, esides, you know this 
mare won’t stand much longer ere she begins kicking, and 
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we have only an hour and forty minutes to do the twenty- 


one miles in,’ 
ora Kick away,” said wwe, as he came staggering 
towarda the tandem ; Td rather be upest thas 
not; who cares for a kicker, with a kicking strap over her 
bagi nd 9 good ‘souchman bebind he i. es 
a im jest,” saya 
ae ne dees ta ag ea os 
aha: » as th are called by om Dy conchmen, between 
Bu Bate ‘and Witney—which, i in those days, were often 
covered with half-broken stone—and at by far too quick 
a rate, she ‘on one of them, and fell, and was 
ad some ce by the leader. But now for the 
fate of her driver; he escaped with only some slight 
brai: vy falling 2 the = = a 
jenee to the ground ; but Hargrave 
pape oye 
was which, a muscular 
tn, i roquired, the” united Wirengtl of four men te 
co pulng ing him to extreme torture for the time; 
seater id he speedily recover its effects. 
there is another are which ap] tea well _ 
Bad cane. 








wot comes out of e1 it did in 1 
these young gentlemen a solemn vow, on 7 
noe, that the woul never again mount either a 
tandem or a ‘at least, not with reius in their 


inns wien they bad dusk too much wine and, though 
tiny became wey ae ‘aa coschmen, and were 

to ratl & severe test, they noe 
taligiously adhered to 


Hf waa deserved to Hlogacth to write scene of furniture, 
‘The rake’s levee-room ; the nobleman’ dining-room ; the 
apartments of the husband end wife, in inge A la 

sang others are a bistory of thefmanners of the 
vistory of the manners e 

Neverthdlen as epee he arama of 
of apartments do, in & great measure, describe the char- 
acters of the who inhabit them, I will attempt « 
‘brief sketch of the rooms occupied by the two Rabys, at 
Christchureh, a8 slo those of eos 

apartments of Andrew require only a short notice, 
‘A bust of Shakspeare was on one table, and one of Sir 
Tasac Newton on another ; of My. Pitt and Mr. 
Fox, ani also of Adam Smith, author of the “Theory of 
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pang pone a tie tegithes wit large 
ie of globes were on a si with a 
Portfoli¢ of mape and drawings of flewera from natu 
Bn his bok abelres wer the Dest eiitons of the lain 

in English in dead languages—as well as 
the chief historical works of sundry nations and times. 
Neither were the rooms in which Frank Raby was domiciled 
by any meana wanting in books, which his ancle bad taken 
care to provide for him, nor were they altogether uselesely 
bestowed upon him, fa fact he read hai by starts, but 
wanted the steady application of his brother, which was 
éxsential to cutting 
days when examinations were not over-strict. But the 
ornaments of these rooms were of a very different char- 
acter to thoee of hia brother ; and as the taste and inclina- 
tions of men are displayed by euch trifles, it will not be 
amiss to make mention of them. 

his mantel-shelf waa a beautiful figure of a race- 
horse, cast in alabester, and over it hung the good old- 
fashioned print of Partner, the race-horne, taking a sweat, 
at Newmarket, That of Hambletonian and Diamond had 
= then been published, and, of course, was to be found 





ere, as well as in many other rooms in this aristocratic 
College. The celebrated match of Lord March 
(aiterwarde Duke of ), over Newmarket 


th, hung vis d vis to the match between Meynell's 
Richmond and Smith Barry’s Bluecap, two celebrated 
foxhounds over, the Beacon course of the sane place. | The 
famous prints, “in caricatura, ick Knight and the 
Pytchley Hunt, were aleo to be seen, as well as an 
excellent print of Robert Forfeit, so many years hunts- 
man to the John Warde. Tom Oldacre, on Brush, 
i publi was likewise in the collection ; aa was 

ix Thomas Mostyn’s favourite foxhound bitch, Lady, with 
her whelps, a print that is to this day to be seen in half 
the public-houses in Oxfordshire. were likewise 
paintings of Bonnybell and two favourite harriers 
in his father’s pack ; but the deficiency of globes and mape 
waa made up by a plentiful assortment of four-horse and 


honti 7h and fishi ad sand: 

ating whips, baring gloves : aie satis ry 
‘Wentworth, the earth-stopper, was suspended over his fire- 
Place. A Cheshire pile Tame cock was above that, and 
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in other parte of his sitting-room were the following wel!- 
known prints :—A bitch fox and her cubs, by Sartorius ; 
Humphreys and Mendoza in attitude; the Phenomens 
trotting mare ; a portrait of Eclipse, with John Oakley 
{{bs only man who eonld ride him on hie back ; the great 
lay cock match; the York “Highflyer” coach, im- 
mortalized by He ; the London and Shrewsbury 
mail; Jem Howell, the celebrated coachman of Cc 
“Oxford and Brummagem Day,” as it was then called ; 
traits of Bill Stuart, and Bob Dolly, with his famous 
aoe Neleon, “the cock of the Oxford walk ;” likewiys 
an excellent picture of Squires Draper and Newby, two 
celebrated Yorkshire sportsmen, representing them in the 


of the morning, the door of the kennel. 
the booke were stme odd numbers of the Racing 
Calendar ;” the first volume of the “ Stud Book,” the only 
one then published; “Isaak Walton, on ing ;” 
“Peacham’s Complete Gentleman ;” and some numl 
of the “ Sporting ine,” & periodical not of much note 
in those days. 

In his bedroom was a good show of whips, both for 
hunting and for the road, all made by Mr. Crowther of 
Swallow Street, the crack man of that day, and who sold 
them for a crack price. 

“But were there not altoays crack men}” waa the answer 
Hargrave made to some one who asked him why he gave a 

jinea for his four-horse whips, when good ones were to 
Br had for half the eum) “You may get thom cheaper, 
doubtless, but where will you get then no good? Are 
there more than two men in who can make a 
really goo? hunting saddle?” And what else was to be 
een in this bachelor’s bedroom? why, not much beyond 
what was commonly found in a gentleman commoners 
bed-chamber at this time, whose only object was to find 
repose from the fatigues of the day, or 10 shake off the 
fumes of bad wine. There was, however, a print of a 
aleeping Venus, suspended against the wall, with some 
lines of his own written under it, merely expressive of his 
high admiration of the human form; and, pinned to the 
curtain of his bed, 20 as to be visible by him when awake, 
the words diluculd exeurgam legibly written on a slip of 
white paper. But there was comething more than met 
the eye of a common observer in these words. It was 
not the mere act of early rising, which these words imply, 
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ee png er 
, what ia cal 
Ty good man at morzing chapel,” he obtained the ereait of 
being a regular man in his whereas, in truth, be 
was anything but that. Al Perfectly free from all 
ii ities, and one of the most popular men at 


vicious propensit 
Oxford, at the cok ‘he was what would now be termed 
“an out-and-out larker,” and as often broke through the 
rules and trammele of the University as any other young 
gentleman of his day on its books. ; 
, Carthage is said only to have produced one Hannibal ; 
Snd great men, in their way, are searce in all modern com- 
munities, At'the time ] am alluding to, vey good horse- 
men over & country were much more rere than they now 
are; and there were not more than a dozen in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford who were entitled to be called such. 
The very best among them, however, was Hargrave, who 
united all the good properties essential to riding well after 
bounds, He great atrength, unaccompanied by 
great weight, not exceeding twelve stone (fourteen pounds 
& the stone), with bis ead, which in considered the best 
of all weights for crossing a strong country, and for this 
reason : the twelve-stone man, independently of his power 
to assist his horse, to pull open gatea, and knock about 
obstacles of any sort, is almost sure to he mounted on 
horse worthy to be called a hunter, that is, a horee of 
power; whereas, your nine or ten-stone jan iu too 
often mounted on what is called “a nice little horse,” to 
carry his weight ; in other words, a cat-legged weed, not 
worthy the name of hunter, and which gets knocked back- 
wards, or turned beels upward, by a strong grower in a 
hedge, which the horse of a twelve-stone man would driva 
before him, or break. Then, to use » vulgar expression, 
ve had the nerves of a bull-dog, in the field, and 
id turn from no fence that he considered there was a 
chance to get over when in chase; but was fres from the 
folly of taking unnecessary leaps, merely to dieplay his 


horvemanship. perhaps, one proof of his good horse. 
manship may be gat from this fact,—his hed 
both been purchased, at his request, when young and rar, 


aa the term is, that he might have the task of makin, 
them hunters by his own hand ; and capital hunters di 


he make them, although differing much from each other. 
Rupert, lange bodied ‘loopy looking ‘bay gelding, about 
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looked to as « pilot in the fisld, by all the novitiates in the 
“noble science” at that time in the University ; but Frank 
to bis matzicalation ax Christchurch, looked’to him for 
instraction and improvement, And he need not have 
much further toe testrestion: seat was firm, and 
wit is body erect ; his feet 
wweifout in front; the knee nestiy etraight, and not bent 
‘at an angle by short atirrup-leathers, az it was too often 
fron ha fork, with his bend pad 25 he sold of himoele, 
a wi an he said o| 
rode wi peng pays dit. As for the 


in the Universities than are to be found in them at the 
present day. In fact, I have already said there were only 
about @ dozen really good workmen, st this period, at 
Oxford, who kept hunters during term, and who may be 
said to have done the thing in a traly workman-like style 
throughout. Amongst them wasa commoner of Oriel, w] 
accompanied ye and Frank Raby, on a fine morning 
in the firet in December, to i Ashes, a 
favourite coverin the Beanfort Hone; their having 
been sent to Chippi: forton on ing evenis 
the dintance from Ouited belng aprarde of westy miles” 
In thooe days there were not the crowds of horsemen 
with hounds, composing what is termed “the field,” that 
‘are now to be seen ; but, on the ot en ye 
ing, about fifty well-mounted emen and half a dozen 
farmers were asembled—ell having some pretensions to 
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of these times; and driving hounds over the scsat, 28 
ocneary to iheis pebize fy to he foal eooomplishment 
necessary to their pursuing it, to econ] ti 
of their object—the death of a stout fox. 
Th is unnocesmnry to relate all the particular of this 
Sad ar Kirog taken G99’ Seep tings im Can fualy 
ter havin, two ings in this justly 
celebrated cover, broke under the most favourable eir- 
cumstances ; namely, with the body of the hounds on the 
cent, and the horsemen where they should be; not 
too near, to drive them over the scent, or so far distant 
{fom thém an to be unable to enjoy them in their work 
Still there waa one thing unusual in the break. The 
general run of foxes from Oddington Ashes is, what is 
talled in that country, “up hill ;” that is to say, not down, 
the vale, but either foF the woodsof Heythrop of Di 
of, at oftentimes, or the forest of Witc wwoon, Upon 
1y, however, the fox took a ferent course, going 
straight down the vale for Pave Furse, near io the 
tov of Moreton-in-Manth, and thence to Bourton Wood 








ve. Nor was by the young Oxonians, 
although it took them in contrary direction to thar 
» It gave to by, and to the commoner 


pilot in an severe a country ax hounds often run over. In 
the first place, the; ‘ingham brook to lesp, and 
the Kingham field to crom, which none but good 

can do, and live with hounds when they are going their 
heat pace, as they did in the run I am alluding to. And 
it on the horsea that crossed it on this day. It 
reduced the number that started with the hounds to, at 
most, one-third ; and the field soon became, what in these 
days is termed, “most desirably select.” But tho trial 
of trials was yet to come. Thera runs through this rich 
vale a brook called the Evenload—commonly called the 
Emload—which not more than one man in twenty would 





little pumpet out tye he banks being. 
good, and the water ‘wide and deep. 
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hay that, by a lucky Goodall, and a hard- 
epee wenn that tine; arrived Sage at the brook, and 
the parson took it in his Neither did Goodall 
intend doing otherwise. Taking a good pull at Pineapple 
(for auth wee iv horse called, in commeresucs of ner ce 
scori is some merciless operator, with the 
Bing foo) Saeed yards from its bang he 
Gqoegln he dropped shore end fell backwatie, with Ks 
7h, short, ith hie 
rider under him, into the stream ! 
«. He is in, by heavens," exclaimed ve, who saw 
the mishap, “and the has it all to himself.” 
2 Hl smothered,” said Frank Raby ; “what's to be 
lone 

“Not he,” resumed Hargrave, “he's clear of hishoree; do 
you go quick at the brook to the Fight, and Yl go to the left, 

No sooner said than done ; both charged it and got over, 
and six more of the field did the same thing ; but it was 
& trial of nerve to a young one to ride at « place of 
this description, in which his friend and his horse were 
floundering, and within twenty yards of him at the time. 

‘tended the parson, who Kept the lead to the 
end, the fox having sunk before the pack within a fleld 
of Bourton Wood, the earths of which, being open, might 
perchance have saved his life. 

“Well done, my old college,” exclaimed the parson, as he 
saw the two Christchurch men amongst the eleven that 
were in at the death, and no more appeared until the fox 
was broken up by the pack, and then only the few who 
had the brook by a bridge. 

“But what is become of Mr. Goodall?” was the anxious 
inquiry of many. 

“I saw him safe on the bank,” replied a whipper-in ; 
“and I told a farmer to send some men to assist bia horee, 
which he promised he would immediately do.” And he 
‘was 2a good as his word. Pineapple was pulled out by s 
team of horses, not much the worse for his disaster ; and 
when his brother collegians returned to Chipping Norton, 
where their hacks awaited their arrival, they found the 
one comfortably dressed in his stall, and the other in the 
‘act of finishing a good-sized bow] of ishop, which he had 
swallowed after his 1}: by way of ing out the 
cold, as has evar been the good practice, as well of ancient 
as of more modern times. 
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least_hali a ton of shillings in the ‘front 
i aioe sie eet eae 
for the lings, a8 ing to 
nobody ; all ‘radee aust live, and we are all honest men 
till we are found ont.” 

nat this moment the door opened, and in walked Frank 


Sar John.—* Frank] m} how are to 
2 aL ae OF toy a ou Wacken 
an old Etonian and Christchurch man ; like ourselves, 
devilish fond of the road, a right good coachman, but not 
pr 

—* Happy to fe your scquain! 
Raby. Tnkleton’ tells me you aie one of ua; fond of the 
ribbons, eh? Bailey says rere one of his est pupile 
‘when at Eton, and J: ‘ays there are few better 
out of Oxford—gownsmen, of course.” 

Fronk.—“I am fond of dri: four horses, but 
do not pretend to call myself a map. If I make 
one in five years from this time, I shall think myself very 
fortunate.” 

Webder.— It cost me ten, and as many hundreds of 

ls as well. My Dill, with old Mother Jones, at 
xford, for box-coats for guards and coachmen, was never 
under 4 hundred per annum, for many veare; and Iam 
afraid to say what it has cost me in four-horse whips, also 
given avway. Then ‘my scores £ public house on diderent 
ls, was something approaching fifty & year 
what coashmen a call their ‘allowance. For 
example, that at the ies,’ on Hounslow Heath, for 
rum-and-milk to the coaches, up and sown, wis 
no joke—generally exceeding twenty pounds. No 
on ‘the road such capital rum-and-milk as the 
be ies’ does ; the coachmen call it ‘ milking the ball.’ 
But I don't regret the money I spent in this way, for 
many reasons. It gave me an insight into all sorte of 
life; it made me & coachman, whicl pething ‘but road- 


work will do; it gave me an ity ing many 
Tine ied noes ate eho etal 
cast in life as myself; and st, though not Ieast-—for 1 


never ent what I a worthless fellow, 
or a blackguard—I have reason to believe I haye con- 
tributed, with others, equally fond of the ribbona as 
myself, towarda the commencement of a new era amongst 
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cuschmen and From the notice taken of them, 
by gentlemen, pepeer to be endeavouring to make 
Wu ives worthy of thei and protection ; and if 
auch should prove the case, I shall never regret the many 
hundred guineas they have received from me. Neither 
is the obligation all on one side, I have been indebted 
to them for much amusement, which I could not have 
enjoyed but with their permission; and it must be 
remembered that they gave me that permission at the 
risk of losing their places. But you are very fond of 
hunting, as well as driving, Mr. Raby. I know all about 
ou from Hargrave, who is the son of a friend of my 
jather’a, and a really good fellow too.” 

Frank,—“1 am yery fond of both; but am afraid I 
shall not Le able to enjoy them, or even one of them, in 
perfection.” 

Webber-— And why not?” 

Frank,—“ I shalt not be able to afford the expanses, 1 
fear I shall not be content with the common run of 
countries, after what I have heard of Leicestershire and 
Northamptonshire ; and, fond as I am of road-work, I 
should like to have a team of my own.” 

Webber.—“ Oh! no fear. By what I have heard, from 

rave and others, you have a rich old uncle, at whove 
death you will succeed to a very large property, chiefly 
in money, and that the Jrorthy gentleman is not likely to 
‘be long-lived. That bei ‘cage, you will not want 
for money in this town of London, for there are plenty of 
money-lending rascals who will advance you what sum 
you may require on your expectations. Besides, no doubt, 
Your father will leave you a gpod—* 

Sir John,—“ Hold hard, there, Webber; I don't like 
the pons ohit system at all Remember what happened 
to Newland, who was at Oxford with ma Deeides, 
although I think it very probable that Raby’s father will 
leave our young friend the well estate, which is not 
entailed, you must be aware his expectations from 
his uncle are merely expectations, It ia still possible he 
may marry, and have children, which of course, Moses 
would take into the calculation ; in which case, the raising 
money by post-obit would be most ruinous, 

Ye hat ‘hay ms to Fenland he was sie 
my time as college, never anything about 
him in the money way ; but I know he was very fond of 
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ing, and used to my that, from his great talent for 
calculation, he to make a fortune by the tart.” 
Sir John. —*He iow £1 at least, i 


100,000, talking of 
post-obiting his aunt. He called ont, publicly, in the 
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migh it bit him,’ 

r——“ And did the the £100,000?” 
Bir John —* No, thank “God | ot. was iat” chiedly to 
hospitals and Sunday schools; but poor Newland has 
never held up his head in the world since. It is a good 
lesson to all young gentlemen who attempt to poat-obit 
their relations, If, however, my young friend here wants 
the means of keeping an extra hunter or two, during his 
unele’s lifetime—for 1 am quite sure he not need 


lender, But, my good fellow, don’t get much into 
debt, if you can help it. Some of my acquaintance have 
never the effects of debt contracted early.” 


with the old ones. Every father ought to ask his son, 
when he quits the University, what debte he has left 
Unpaid! when, by a epeedy arrangement of them, future 
expenses and extortion, and, in no few cases, ruin to the 
contractor of them, would be avoided. They hang like 
sn incubue upon a man, who is not able to discharge them 
oi oe te oe eabe bye can wall yeu e weal 
ture proceedings. r-the- can you a 
fnecdote on this subject, and if relates to an intimate 
friend of mine, a eomamonan, of Tinity 
Cambridge. Two yeare after he quitted the University, 
he accompanied his father to one of the Newmarket 
Meetings —all of which he attended—and wae thus 
addressed by him at its close:—I have lately seen, in 
my letter-bag, a considerable number of letters, addreased 
to you, bearing the Cambridge post-mark, which leeds me 


j 
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to believe you have some scores left unpaid in that town, 
in spite of the handsome allowance sor receive frou nue 
However, aa you spent your money in good society, an 
left a oa behind you it she College, 1 shall freely 
forgive you, if my suspicions to be just. To- 
morrow morning, then, we will breakfast at bri 
OB our retarn to town; and if, in two hours after our 
arrival there, you will give me a list of the entire of your 
debta, they shall all Le embodied in one cheque, at sight’ 
My friend was placed in rather a trying position. The 
grlire of his ‘debta—and bis father laid strong erophasis 
on the epithet —emounted a to above £900, 8 sun greatly 
exceeding, as he thought, his liberal father’s expectations ! 
‘Then wine was to be done? To have given sppere 
lated list wonld have been deceiving himself, by deceiving 
his father ; ev he took courage, and boldly we in the 
aggregate ammount. His generous parent iy ue- 
book trom his pocket, and having drawn on his banker 
for the required amount, never afterwarde mentioned the 
aubject in the presence of his son |” 

ir John.—“ And what effect had all this on your 
friend ?” 


Webber.— The best posible effect ; he has been a 


it nan ever since. But, speaking of old colle; 
Bea’ eg ask you, Raby, how ioe like my friend 
ve 


nuk. — Very much, indeed ; he in my most particular 
ally, Ho is supposed to be the best horseman and sports- 
tat, combined, in the University ; and, in every reper, 
a yw.” 


rebber.— And don't you like Topthorn and Rupert ?” 
Frank.—*The beat horses in Oxford.” 

Sir John. —“ Barring Achilles and the General, Frank ; 
but I suppose your modesty induces you to place those of 


7 prank — fi he field, 8 
—! t in tl , Bi 
soerane—" They are generally first in the ir 


Sir John.—“ That may be; Hargrave ia an older hand 
than you are over a country ; but, with equal men upon 
them, I should be inclined to back Achilles against 
Ee He han got the speed of him, 8 John 
-—* He has not im, Sir John ; 
neither do I think can cover so large & fence.” 
Sir John.—“ Well, Frank, I commend your candour— 
8 
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I may say, your sincerity ; for, sa I purchased the Rorses 
for you, you might have compromind treth for politeness’ 
wake, As I detest a boaster, I sincerely commend you for 
what you have said; and now, if you please, we will sit 
Ti the cout of the evening, the Fy 
in the course of evening, arrangements for 
attending Ascot Races were thus stated by Sir John :— 
“Tol send one team to Staines, where it will remain 
during the meeting; so that we shall go and return on 
each day, which will add much to our amusement ; and 
I think our will be a pleasant one ; at all eventa, I 
will do my best towards making it such, and have given 
orders that @ good dinner, for eight, shall await us every 
day, at the ‘Bush’; so that we shall have the read clear 
for us on our return to town, and travel in the cool of the 
evening, when the crowd of cockneys will be dispersed.” 
gee not worth a ond into Cer of an 
(eeting, a0 lon a ; but, as may 
esaily be imagined the Flendost of the scene, unrit 
in the world, made @ deep impression upon our hero, 
Neither was it the scene alone, in which the enthusiastic 
Feception of the Royal Family formed a principal and pleaa- 
ing feature, that alone impressed his mind. He saw racing 
to perfection, ‘He eaw the performance of the best horges 
the beat jockeys of the day; amongst the latter, the 
famous Samue] Chifney,’ and John Arnull, both riding for 
the Prince of Wales ; ‘Tom Goodison, and ‘others of equal 
Newmarket celebrity; aa aleo Billy Pierse, as he was 
called, the noted Yorkshire jockey, then riding for his 
Graco of Cleveland, at that time Lord Darlington, But 
we must not forget Dennis Fitzpatrick, imported from 
Ireland by Lord Clermont, who wee at that period in the 
height of practice, but whose life was cut short by 
catehing cold in wasting. Frank Raby's admiration of 
these men, asalso of the horses on which they distinguil 
themselves, the best, Perhaps of their day, at all events 
very superior to any ever seen before, was almoat 
boundless ; and he would, now and then, ask himself the 
reestion :—“ Shall Zever make figure on this course?” 
ie answer to which, he must be aware, depended, upon 
various circumstances, quite beyond his control, although 
within the range of i 
On the first morning of the mecting—a beautiful one 
1 Father of the present jockey. 
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in June—and at the hour of ten o'clock, Sir John’s team 
was at the door of Stevens's Hotel, and nothing could be 
more correct in ita appointments, The coach was a bright 
yellow, neatly picked out with black, and a plain crest ou 
the upperdoor-pannel. The mountings were, of course, of 
brass, to suit the furniture of the harness; there were roof- 
irons to the front roof, which held three persons, and 
‘as comfortable dickey behind, to carry the two servants. 
The box was likewise on the true coaching Principle, made 
to sail forwards towards the wheel-hones, with o 
roomy footboard, and well-cushioned seat, allowing enty 
‘of elbow-room for two. The horses were dappl rey 
which did credit to all parties ; first, to their owner, for 
the selection of them ; next, to the men who had the care 
of them ; for the white hairs on their bodies were as 
white as the driven snow, and their harness equally wall 
polished. But Sir John’s order for xoup was unlimited, 
‘one severe tax on the use of grey coach-horses; and it ig 
said he never grumbled if the year’s bill for that purifying 
article did not exceed £100! . 

‘The party assembled on this occasion, and the arrange- 
ment of them about the were as follows :—Frank. 
Raby, according to promise, on the box (the word “bench ” 
‘was not in use in those days), by the side of his friend ; 
on the roof, Lord Edmonston, in Askham, and Hor 
ee whom our hero bad introduced to his friend, who 

indly offered him s seat: inside were two friends of 
the Baronet’s, non-coaching men, and an old and warm 









relation, wh ‘ised to Pe for the cham) both on 
the course inner, for the four days of the meeting, 
on condition that he was not upset, either in going or 
veturning. 

‘Now, of the majority of this party it is not necessary to 
sey much. Edmonston, Hargrave, our hero, and 


his friend, have already been before the public ; and the 
insides on this occasion, were good end worthy gentlemen 
in their line, but of no pretensions in ours. ere WAH, 
however, one conspicuous character on the way-bill, which 
must not be over, inasmuch aa his career in life, up 
to a certain period of it, is, we may presume, without a 
parallel in the line in which he figured. This ia Captain 
Askham, holding his commission in one of our heavy 
regiments, whose history is nearly this :— 
t the age of twenty-one, he succeeded to an estate, the 
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clear rental of which was £8000 a year, and a considerable 
eum of ready money as well, he having buon for eeveral 
eats & minor. His was, never 
esa than th sea often four, sees work at the 
same time; hag at one period, when quartered at the 
distance of nearly 100 milesfrom London, had the g 
absolutely “covered,” as the term is, 
rietors, with hia own and amused smeelf Tod 
is friends by driving his coach between London and the 
von in which he was quartered, whenever his inclination 
him. The pace, as may be it 
atu ons; I allude not to the rate at which 
Sarees ‘but to ne at apres the cash found its ate out 
of the Captain’s pocket ; for champagne, at sixteen shilli 
@ bottle, was the ordin inary “allowance * on the road, 4 
wy nosing a for the ef ceterasin London. But, nilviolanbum 
oe perp was soon 8 atop to those procs cedings j 
hare i is the best part of the story, which ‘Ennot to 
create a amile. The Captain, like a“ hero, had a rich 
uncle, own brother to his father ; and having made his 
fortuna in trade, was the more readily alarmed at band 
accounts he heard of his nephew's proceedit 
especially so on finding that his bills and bonds were 
the market, with a rumour, now and then, that even 
- aie from himeelf, at his decease, wer were anticipated 
ne money-lending 
must be done," aid ‘the uncle to 
nephew of mine from perditicn ; 
the beat step ean take will be to wurprise him ia 
=a and at once convince ene ite 1 ence 
Acting uj ia suggestion, | t himself into the 
Ag pon on his arrivel in London, where his nephew 
was then domiciled for the week, namely, at a celebrated 
and moet expensive expensive inn, not. a Sy ne from London, the 
following on his entering’ the 
stable- ani alircmmen ‘the same :— 
one coach is that?” said he to a man having the 
sppersan oft helper in a stable. “Captain Askham's, 
she’ owas the reply. “And that?” continued the uncle 
“Gaptain Askham's, sir,” answered the . “And 
that break 7” The Captain’ air.” haa tet tavelting 
chariot?” “The Captain’ ptain’s, eit 
Then turning into a in which there were six 
fine coach-horses :—“ Whose horses are these?” was the 
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question put to another helper. “ in Askham’s, 
ae And. these ?? the old gentleman, on 
finding six more in another stable. “Captain Askham’s, 
wir.” “And these?”—ditto repeated—in a third. “Cay 
tain Askham’s sir.” “And pray whose bear ia that?” 
inquired the uncle of another man, whose path he crossed. 
in the vard. “Captain Askham’s sir.” ‘And the 
monkey?” “The Captain's sir.” “My God ! ” exclaimed 
the uncle; “and pray where is the Captain himself?” 
“ A-bed, in the house,” anewered his informant, “Let 
ne eee him, then,” resumed the old one; “show me the 
‘way to his room.” 

‘The sequel to this story is short, The uncle addressed 
his nephew with :—“I am just come in time to save you 
froma jail. Tn six months more you will bein one. 1 
will advance what is requisite to discharge your debt, on 
your assigning to me the rental of your estate, until they 
are all liquidated ; and, in the meantime, I will allow you 
two thousand pounds a year.” The Captain consented to 
this proporal. He retired to hie eeat in a distant country, 
“to etarve,” aa he expreased himself, “on two thourand ‘a 
yore ‘but by management, the general result of 

learly-bought experience, he contrived to live very much 
like a gentleman, and to indulge himself in his favourite 
passion for the road, but only to the extent of one coach, 
and one team of tolerably good greys. Ina few years his 
encumbrances were paid off; he once more became the 
receiver of his own rents, and no man madea better use 
than he did of eight thousand s year, cutting his coat 
according to his cloth, and having nothing more to do with 
either monkeys or bears. mie ae 

t ig ecarcely neceasary to observe, that this 

not Jong posed through Hide Park turnpike, befor the 
sabject of hunting formed a part of their discourse. It 
‘was commenced by Sir John himself, with some questions 
put to Lord Edmonston, whom he had not seen, until 


war ing, since the bunts mers sense ded 
aj .” sail ir Jol “what ve 
been doing this season in Lei et” T seen tase 


‘because Somerby, who has been visiting his 
friends in our part of the world, told me what you bad 
done previously to that time, I daresay you have had 
Beod sport, as the season has been open, aud there have 

no complaints of want of scent.” 
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“We have done very indeed» replied his lordship, 

Kand old Meynell bas has kobe in high having killed 

is enor of fot sont Me tca ncunt odad 

runs with many of them” 

enrenhy ape Yo will give ua the of one of them, 

A sous i All be amusing to our 

patios a frienda here, giving them em an insight into w 
they one day or another, to 

ey do so with pleasure,” was partake answer; “and I 

think the Shoby Be leg, ran, on new: year’s day, will 


see Bhoby. Secaler iss Scoales i is sitet in the finest part of Leicester- 
shire; and, being @ sure find, the announcement of the 
ita alvoys bl ge out a lange field. There was, on this 
day, a aplendid fit a at fant diag and, what added to the 
animating scene, a brilliant of Iadiea in ca: 
and oo brea, the morning alae unusually mild a for 


the year, 
“Ate uurter pst ten oleh, the hounds ware thrown 
into the ‘Gover, in which they bad ot long been before 
Champion, a Brouite Ce hound, and noted for fins 
his fox, c] and was instantly chee 
by Mr Mey: Have at  Champi om, old boy!” 
‘you never told mea lie! Get round to 
Toate side of the oover, Jack,’ said he to Jack Jones, the 
cork-legged whip, and stop his there, for I want 
to have a fickler to-day.’ No sooner said than done. The 
fox broke up wind, and faced our best country, viewed by 
the whole field. SE qoumae so wete alt ready fat a slat 
but wore kept in check by Meynell taking off hie cap and 
id hard, gentlemen ; pray let my hounds 
fairly out of cover, and settle well to the scant, and 
feel ont oer ta We ware, however, # very 
short time kept in muspense ; for the gallant pack ware not 
tuly too well but to0 well a cane in cover 
after Shale ans tee et Putckth Soon: ous ia: the 
open, with the scent 30 2 prod, Trop] eir sterns 
gad tajsing their heade, eeny they ‘went’ at each an awful 
that we might have slely taken Moynel! at his 
Ford, and ridden ctor them, sf we could bavewone 20, In 
fact, the first quarter of ‘an hour was so fast, that ten 
minutes more would bave brought us all to a standstill. 
At Ragdale, however, 7g came ‘to a check, the bounds 
having a little overrun the scent, from the fox turning 
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sbant ta’ the inf, wich ave ons Boteos tomes selel. A 
jdisions cast soon pat us to rights agein, and away we 
rent, at our former, speed, Town; and straight 
from thence to sy Goin wher, forma tely, we once 
tow cae ton chock for the pace and the country were 
‘both awfully severe. Many of the horses, indeed, had 
already declined, and two received their eternal quietus, 
ion meee ee ee eee Pris G5 
“Our just enough in Frisl ree to 
give the hhorees that were “ip, second wind, and away we 
went again, up to Haines's near Great Dalby, at a 
*sloahi space ; thence, over @ splendid country, to Gadaby, 
when fohn Haven caught view of him, in ala on 
Held, with almost every hound clogo at his brush. 
contrived, however, to reach the fence ; and, ali Bo 
down wind, got am some old farm buil lings in a 
wills one sooo en ought the pack to check, The 


scent was ied masterly casts of the 


‘old wi never & appeared iter advant as 
80) pr ude of fox- i being ue he did on ‘that day, 
ter forty minutes’ cold hi we found ourselves 


chen to Queenborough village, oe with very little apparent 


again. getting getting near to this most t fox, 
euen one of the moat singular circumstances oocarred 
ie oe recorded in the annals of English fox- 

ont 

* ‘Treryone who knows Meynell, is aware of his in- 
vincible perseverance in doing everything that can be 
done towards killing his fox} and in this case he was 
determined not to give the smallest chance away. It 
occurred to him, that our fox had either got into a drain, 
or entered some out-building, in the vil of Queen- 
Yoroagh which determined him on once more trying to 

er him. He, pois mee his hounds quietly 

among the houses, ‘passed the church, two or 
three couples of his hounds entered athe yard aang 
these was our friend 
threw hia tongue on a scent. ‘Hs és among the dead!” 
exclaimed Meynell ; and, putting his horse at the wall, 
he rode over it in his ‘cool and beautiful style, The 
fox had actually taken possession of a newly-made grave, 
from out of which he jumped spparestly as freth gs what 
first found ; afforded us burst, exceeded by pace 
and severity of country ae that from Frisby 
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to Hainews, in the morning, and quite fast enough to 

satiety angons. In fack he went, from Queenborough 

nearly to tom ; W) crossing Leicester road, 
fing the river Soar in his course, we ran into’ him 


close to the windmill on the hill, within a few hundred 


judgment of their riders, to the test. . 
“Were I to relate all the disasters and casualties that 
occurred on this memorable day,” resumed Lord Edmon- 
ston, “I should make my story too long; and I wish I 
could conclude it without stating that several horsea died 
in consequence of it. I must, however, mention one cir- 
cumstance relating to the far-famed master of the pack. 
After we had been going for at least three-quarters of an 
hour, and at the best pace, with our horses not a little 
the worse for it, all of us who, were =D with the hounds 
at the moment, made for the corner of a large grase-field, 
Tinos and Yartcsany strong in tant oo paricelar part 
fence, anc icularly strong one part. 
We qrere aurured, however, ‘that te gate in the corner 
woul ant xy that good old sportsman, Henton 
Of Hoby” who said he bad pasted through it that rorning ; 
but we found, to our cost, there was no longer a gate 


ta to bling all the leading men to’a 
we wore turning away from it in despair, looking for a 
practicable place in the ox-fenoe, when. mounted 
En bis fansous ok gray hoew, "came up? and, without 

ing, bis ari it in the most beautiful style 
imaginable, lonving os al in the Inrch, for a time, not one 
having the nerve te follow him, although te hounds were 
4 fad o tro ‘-hood, running with » Preast-high ecent at 
the ie.’ 

With the exception of the Captain, who cared nethi 
about hounds, and whose attention was chiefly attrac! 
tothe moveents of te four gray and the masterly 
style in ‘which they were by their driver, this 

1 This is a fact. 
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interesting description of a ran with Mr. Meynell’s 
hounds, together with the extraordinary incidents which 
Coormered in, $6 wes. ietened to, with sans tj more 
er i e two ones, Wi 6 signifi- 
sak took of each wthsy tovarde'the cobclunion of Sy as 
much as to say, “That ts the country and those are the 
hounds for us.” Sir John, indeed, began to reflect whether 
he were not purening a loting game by keeping six hunters 
in his own country instead of twice six in Leicestershire, 
and enjoying fox-hunting in parfodion. But there were 
reasons which more than counter! this very strong 


reside on his own property, in compliance with the death- 
bed request of his father, his for the road quite 
equalled that for the chase, ‘and for this purpose he could 
nowhere be so well situated as at home, for reasons that 
have already been detailed. 

But to return to the journey down the road, The first 
stop wae at Hounslow, where, according to the usage of 
those days—slow compared with the it—the hearin; 
reins were let down, and the noses of the horses pli 
into bucket of cold water, with a swallow or two each, 
and most refreshing must it have been to them, after 





watered Foods. tn those dare. A glass of sherry and s 
biscuit were also partaken of by the party, and onward they 
proceeded towards the course: “At-the point at which the 
freds branch off “joss outside of the som of Hounslow: 
3 Baronet ex imed, pointing ing to the fingerpost 
“That is my old |. There are my old associations ;” 
and, turning himeelf round towards Hargrave, and after- 
wards towards his young friend on the bor, he added, 
“there, no doubt, are yours also. There stands the 
i jiea’ on the th, where I first milked the bull, 
ant ere is to be seen Sack Bailey, A my, faithfal friend 
preceptor, coming up wit jis coach ; an out- 
and-out coschman he ia, And next, old Baldwin of 
Slough, whose books were always as open to me as his 
‘whose tick was as good as his wine was bad. Then, 
Paming by Eton—for I was sick of Saat Dian, and all ite 
it of learned can beat old Shrubb,! at 
Benson, and a good dinner in No. 37 But I am not 
going to stop there. Can I forget Christchurch, and the 
1 The landlord's name, at the head inn. 
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happy days I within ite walls? They never have 

‘been 6 ty any others, and I more than doubt 

whether they ever will be. I'am now, 

ling in » new direction, and chall meet with none but 
new fooes on this road. "But vo is in: and there are the 


‘Not ten, mimatos ba ‘before they were off again, 
ord ciiinner & the * Bosh*"%0 be send for 
them on their return, some dishes havi 


bespoke by the insides. “What a splendid team y on have 


here, Inkleton,” said the Captain, as threw 

Sparcectves into, ate coe Gath ae 
, appearing to weight 

and its ‘contents 8 nothing more than was just necessary 


to the full devel it of their great powers and form. In 

a on the flat between the two awn it it was as much 
John could do to restrain their ardour, so redun- 

dant did they feel themselves of high keep and mettle, 


ronda y cust to he ” re] the mand the 
leaders cost me two e886] ie 
sei ertct mre than two thins of the sums 3 


nothing on the road to-day that can touch oe 
would settle down to the trot, but, from the effect of the 
excitement ok sate course, Wo nee oe eet, there is little 
chanes of their doing so. All I can hope for, is, that 
they will not break away with me, on our return from the 
ground ; tut Tae tle fear of fy aa my taal good” 

On entering Windeot great park—one of the 
the world can show—the conversation waa resuint ‘about 
Eton, whore “antique towers” were now vinible to the 
Party ; and to those who bad been edueaved there, some 
old amociations presented 

aeYouder isthe old shop aid the ‘Baronet to Hargrave. 

“Yes,” replied Hargrave, ‘and I never wish to be 
nearer to it Tnow am.” 

St pak neither,” ory ton the ee i 

= ve DO it fancy for lace mynelf,” added 

Bat 1 should like to’ see old Stevens and 


“By-the-by," resumed Hargrave, “did you hear of the 
good bit of Inck Jack Halt dropped into the other day 7” 


On the Baronet replying in the negative, Ha ‘thus 
related the story :— bie a 
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“When Hobart left at Christmas, the doctor 
and his tutor, from « know! of the large possessions 
that awaited him on his majority, of course expected a 
very bandsome pouch ; and it is not improbable that the 
amount had been duly communicated to, and aj 
of by, the latter. Whether the doctor was with 
Hobart, is extremely jical ; but that a certain 
person, named Jack ‘was highly eo, there waa no 
room to doubt. The money for the pouch, then, arrived 
in a letter to Hobart himself, the distribution of which 
nvolved him in no small difficulty. The result, how- 
‘ever, was this:--On the one hand, the chief educational 
assistance he had received from the doctor consisted of 
manifold unmerciful floggings, and without being much 
the better for them ; whereas, on the other, through the 
affectionate assiduities of Jack Hall, he had been rendered 
a match for say scan ca. the Thanos in peter dy 
casting-net, or the management of & boat or a it 3 ant 
could eal’and handle a cock with all the Gaxterity of 
8 professor. In point of fact, it was a simple case of 

versus cock-fighting, net-casting, and boating. 
Taking into consideration, then, the ‘value received’ 
from either party, and, after the most mature deliberation, 
Hobart decided that the money ought to be divided in 
equal portions between the three—the doctor, the private 
tutor, and the professor of arts and sciences, which Jack 
Hall must be sllowed to be. And now for the finale. 
This upright division of the money would never have 
‘been known to the family had they not chanced to have 
deen made s noape nee with it Boose an unlooked for 
channel, w was put straight between the . 
‘The deficiency to het pedagogies waa rectified an it 
wall known potas i aT he profestion that all fish 

% ae ‘ . f all was 

which came into his net. The former—the pedagogues— 
returned eutable seknowledgments for all favours. The 
doctor presented Hobart wi 2 splendidly bound edition 
of the moral Lucretius ; and Jack Hall invited him, with 
his friends, to 6 flash dinner ‘up town.” 

“ Oapital!” exclaimed the in ; “we had none 
of that work at Harrow; but J think, from my experience 
of them, most schoolmasters would get ey's allow- 
ance if left to the xt of Mists. paptle aloes $0 
reward them, although I do not see why they should ; as 








hare, on the 
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after al, they only do their duty towards them, al 
any of then are like young eaadhinen, too fond of 

whip, As for myself, T had rather be a horee-Koeper to 
0 


somel eay, 4 
But, ta) Teton, when of ord, and ¢ fon 
of ere in our time, you appear ve forgotten 
Jom Howell, aad the ‘Bimlaghasw Day, one of the beat 
of his order, out of the University, and Costar’s favourite 
servant.” 
“Forget Jem Howell!” exclaimed the Baronet ; “yon 
ight as well su; should torgss,to ent ny. diunee 
at the ‘Bush.’ I consider Jem quite a pattern- 
card of a stage-coachman, both in figure and dress; and 
he appears as if he were made on purpose to meet a 
north-east wind, with the thermometer at zero, over those 
eee twist oe trees 8 voice leben) 
e!—in what an expressive countenance through- 
ut, under that broad-brimied hat i” 
‘That was not much amiss of Jem, the other day,” said 
ve, “ rexpecting the new Bishoy of Oxford. ‘wish 
the a gin (given) ib ? said em (the gentleman's 
name was )); ‘he'd have made a rare for 
he’s not only scl ‘but a gemman, and that’s more 
than can be aaid of all on’em. They tella me scholard- 
ship opens men’s minds ; it may be so, but it shuts their 
devilish Cane as leans Sod m0 cn this soa 
never remem! ting more one shilling from 
a pamenger in black, in ‘a ehovel hat, but once since T 
have drove this coach,’ But it is Jem’a very dry manner 
of expreesing himeelf” resumed Hargrave. “that gives 
& reat to these trifling stories; in fact, they would not 
be worth 2 ting without it, Jeaw an old woman go 
up to hi other morning, in Oxford, say to hi: 
‘Ba you x going wo Brammagem to: ” Master Howell 
«No, ma'am, replied Jem ; “but I shall go half-way there, 
and my fellow-servant Til take you the other half if 
you want to go 3 but mind ma’ king u 
Yards towards cheeky) if dow ai And lt eat, 
Blaster Howell?’ the silly old woman. ‘Where ig 
only one person in the world, ma’am, that can answer 
that question,’ replied Jem, ‘and I ar'n’t he.’”? 


1 This sneodote can only be appreciated by those who are aware 
ofthe oublaaonna shaped gente pat by the oxrelling patie bo 
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He booked his passenger, I conclude,” observed Frank 


Raby. 

"OE course he did,” resumed Hargrave ; “for Jem never 
throws a chance away ; and I saw a good scene with him, 
in that regpect, last term. I¢ being a very wet morning, 
a put his head out of one of the windows of the 
Engel ony and said, ‘Where i» the coochman of the 


Birmi ingham Day ? 

me here, at your sarvice, sir, answered Jem, who 
was buckling his reins, at the moment, just ready to 
mount his box and be off. 

*' © Put some straw on the foot-board, on my aide of the 
tog, gamed the gmleman, ‘ aes 

“'\Bog pardon, sir, continued Jem; ‘but I never 
allows no straw on my foot-board.’ 

“¢You are an insolent scoundrel!’ exclaimed the 


gent 

«This, siz, is not the first time I have been told 20,’ 

resumed Jem ; ‘but the fact is, { have a mare at wheel 
this here coach, that, if one single straw touched her 
would kick you off the box in about two seconds ; 
here is my master, who will vouch for the truth of 

what 1 have been saying’ 

To attempt to di the events of a race meeting, 90 

e one to which I am now alludi wuld 
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the warm old gentleman inside, all wont 
eee ee drag. The party arrived each night at 
‘Stevens's Hotel as the clock struck eleven, so exactly did the 
Baronet keep hia time; and both men and horses appeared 
the better for their four we inhaling clear country air, 
But what impression the events of the week make 
‘upon the this party—Frank Raby and Har- 
grave? ‘Spon the the iekey not much. His heart and soul 
were wrapped up in fox-hunting, and “closely atopped,” 
as fox-hunters say, intrusion of meaver 
pita, amongst i reckoned racing. Not 10. 10, 
with our hero, He appeared to enter into the 
spirit of each individual race with an interest that 
attracted notice; and, on the third day, was soon taking 
saa Reng ldenge only fo Sites mae: 
moet ‘as might be expected, he lost. But 
speculations did not end with the turf. ‘The introduction 
the thimble-rig tables had just then commenced, and 
Hargrave and himself were amongst the earliest victims 
eir unfairness. 
i “What!” said con to te other, i that: simple: 
looking country bum 8 smock “eae out 
em and neither you not I be Able: lo oes same # 
he haa won seven guineas alt 
sod bow I Tahould like to break ain’ Yor the they Took very 
m 
“There will be no difficulty in it,” observed the other ; “I 
see the pes every time, and I aim quite sure I can always 
tell the thimble it is under. We will risk five al 
apiece, and I'll warrant it we'll soon double our 
put the fry auceraner din thelr oars by a bystander, 
who over] era, apparently in z compassion 
to their simplicity, thus ventured to eddies them? 
“Excuse me, young gentlemen,” ooitte he, charge but Fou hare 


formed » wrong judgment 2 

have just been witness of. That aimplolookieg oe ouatey 
bumpin, in the emock-frock, is ane of the 

the table, as well as one of the greatest thieves'in London, 
He is acting the part of a decoy, and you will be sure to 
fall Sato his net, Hf you isk your mone on the tables.” 
The youngsters thanked thei their waknown friend” and 
Kept their thats anoney, im their pocket He also cautioned 


st the various Rouge et Noir and 
EO. EO. ieulee on the Sonne ‘assuring them they were all 
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or a yan discovered, alverwands, that it was oo ct 
them. It was that it waa one of 
the i oitsece et: Devt, Stress, who bad acted. this 
iendly part, having seen the young gentlemen come on 
to the coures with Six John Inkleton, to whom he owed a 
debt of gratitude, for a kind act done by him, in getti 
him put on the establishment, through the intercession 
ong spans of the meeting, Frank Raby and 
2 ye 4 an 
hin boot uerar chared to meet When the eno came 
hpme at night, the other had not returned from his club 
—for he was a member of both Brooks's and White’s—and 
when the nephew started for Ascot in the morning, the 
uncle was asleep in hia bed. The firsttime, however, that 
they met, which was on the fifth morning, at the breakfast 
table, the following conversation occurred :— 
“ Well, Frank,” said Mr. Raby, “I hope you have enjoyed 
» yourself at Ascot.” 
“Very much indeed,” was his reply. “Sir John did 


the thing capitally” 

“Sir John did the thing |” theuncle. “ What, 
do you mean by that ? your object was to see 
the entire proceedings of an race meeting, which, 


all the credit on Inkleton, who certainly is a very-—” 
“J only meant to oe ‘interrupted Bronk, “that Sir 
John did the thing in the most coachman-like stgle, and 
his turn-out was uncommonly admired on the The 
Eis hones might tad ley and furesding the carnges 
is horses right a an i fe carriages 28 
he did, at the rate of eight or ten miles in the hour, and 
never touchingone of them! And then thecoschman-like 


manner in which everything waa done; the changing 
of the horses, and the scientific way in which they were 
put to the coach.” 


‘Beientific!® smiled the uncle; “ridiculous, to be 
sure ; but really, Prank, it is somewhat of a melanchol; 
reflection, that, after allthe expended on Inkleton's 
education, and with really parta, which he has, he 
should now pride himself npon nothing wo much te bein 
8 first-rate coachman. Surely he did not imbibe sucl 
ambition from reading the classics.” 

“Perhape not, siz,” said our hero, a little petulantly, 
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tunities of dispensing much pleasure amonget onr friends 
‘nd Aad whe! think you of have sen i 
what thi racing, now you have sean if 
in perfection ?” atked the uncle, with some expression of 
Efi eh pln Pak; mtn 
2) m 3 “aa Mr. 
saya, ‘it is a stimulus, acting on the generous ambition 
men and horses, and, as regards the latter, most 
verviceable to the country, but only a fit pursuit for 
persona of large means ;’ consequently it will be out of 
my power to indulge myeelf in it. Aa an object of gain, 
U think very lightly of it; I have been told Sve i no 
instance on record of a gentleman getting money by it, on 
the long-run ; and we have one ‘Betanes to the contrary, 
this time, at Christchurch ; at least, there is a very 
fellow, by the name of Fairfax, who says he ehall be 
100,000 a worse man for his father having been all his 
life on the turf.” 

Mr. Baby es serious at tie comearion of ew 
remarka ; but there was somethit e expression 
his featurea which implied diasatisiaction, if not disgust, 
at the idea of a young man, who hed gone through 

1, laying his account in driving four horses on a 
turnpike road—in which the most ignorant fellow in 
the country might excel him—as a means of employment 
in after-life ; or, to use his nephew's words, to prevent his 

ing away his time in idleness at some watering-place 
in the summer, He remained silent, however, Peahe 
from the recollection of the little use he himeelf had 
of a ‘first-rate education, and of first-rate talenta aa well. 

‘The arrival of the postman with eome letters pat an 
end to the conversation, One of them was from Mr. 
Raby to his brother, who read the following extract from 
it to his nephew :—“ Frank hae informed me of the 
Piscatnt anne. to teh ie bat passed is tims tn 

don, Ascot, &. ; and likewise of the high treat you 
afforded him, by asking those Leicestershire en 
to meet him at dinner. As for Ascot, the less practical 
information he bri: i i 
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no better man; and I hear an excellent account of Lord 
Edmonston, from an old friend of his mother, who visited 
me lately. Of Raymond I know nothing but from what 
1 see of him in the newspapers, as the owner of a good 
atud of race-horees, and a successful gentleman jockey at 
Bibury and other places. His being an acquaintance of 
Youra, however, is s guarantee for everything that ie 
correct ; for there must be something in a man beyond 
being a mere aportaman, to give him accees to your table. 
‘These are the sort of men, tl that I wish Ik to be 
acquainted with; and as I hear very good accounte of 
Him, it ia not improbable that he may, one of these days, 
know a little more of them, by accepting Somerby's 
invitation to spend a month at Melton Mowbray, and see 
‘the cream of the thing’ with foxhounds, under the 
irection of the famous Mevnell, which, I flatter myself, 
he has ceen with harehounds, under the mauegement of 
your humble servant. You must be aware that the 
expenses of a trip of this sort would be considerable, and, 
under general circumstances, somewhat unjustifiable, as 
regards & younger brother ; but you must also be aware 
that, beyond the ex} of his education, and the 
purchase of a few books, Andrew costes me nothing. Hi 
pony is all that he requires; and his sister tells me 
must be saving money out of his annual allowance. Now, 
- Reed raped and father were ba sportamen, ne 
we Tn gome pretensions to the 8} lation 
ahould with Frank to become one, and Ve somew Y 
conspir as such, for which I think he is qualified. 
‘As for his passion for driving coaches, that will moa 
likely wear way ; he imbibed it from Inkleton, who in 
an excellent person withal, and certainly has done wnuch 
pes in his neighbourhood, in liberalizing—at all events, 
jumanizing—a set of men, I mean coachmen and guards, 
by coming #0 much into collision with them on their own 
ground, It seems the ‘passion for the ribbons,’ aa it is 
called, is very much gail ground ; thet it is encon 
the Prince; that his friend Sir John Lade has, at this 
time, seventeen chestnut coach-horses, with whole legs, in 
his stable! and that a rogular driving club is in agitation, 
patronised by John Warde, Prouse, Oakover, Bamfylde, 
and some others, who are great patrons of the road. 
Broupe, Meas has already. composed 8 song “for: the 
occasion, in which every individual coachman, guard, and 
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horse] +, between London and Exeter, ia introduced by 
name and character. T fancy I see you amile ; neither can 
Lavoid doing 20 myrelf at the recollection of w such absur- 
dity ; but there is no harm in it, after all; au coniraire, 
they aa ood will be the result. ‘If 20, florsat Auriga.” 


“IT know not 
whether cancl mot’ of the same opinicn with 
father. We here to thenk en seuetent ct / the riobas 
as you call amateor coachmen, for the present improv: 
mole of conveying our mails, I allnde to Mr. er, 
who suggested that they should be carried by coaches, 
drawn by four horses, contracted for by Government, and 
gated, ed, instead of in the old mode by a boy on horve- 
and his plan was carried into effect in 1784, He 
assured ministers that Government would be put to & 
very little additional expense, inasmuch as the coach 
roprietora would ie ora 
‘convey: [rvodieerlrtied Teecngtcs on account af 
the addi eir coaches 


would thereb; Son in votat OF security aoe larity, 
and despatch. = ee to aay, however, alth: pGovers’ 
ment ay and the pablie 1 1 
Bet oe ite a ty, yet, like all new 
however beneficial they may promise to te it's met with a 
strong ition in some quarters. It was 
by — a tcaiy a ‘aa Able: oficers and clerks 
int] not ‘as imy cable, but dangerous, 
Notwithstanding this Uppoaition, powerful ao we ms} 
eu] it to have Dron, Tb wae ot length established, an 
gual brsyceetiod different parts of the Kingdom, 
ly 1@ exertions of country gentlemen, w! 
an interest in the coaches which were running on the 
various roads in their neighbourhood. It zoon appeared 
that not onl; ras the revenue improved by the intro- 
duetion of stem, but that « Profigious win ming at 
lime was the efoct of” it. For example: 
the extension of it to Scotland, the maila were sr eghty ore 
hours on the road from London to Edinburgh, and eighty- 
five from 1 Edinburgh to London ; and, ore 
time has been ahortened to sixty-two in each ease 
the yom SPRY to hear this account from a obeerved 
the neptew Hand Twill walt te Sir Jc ma when I 00 
ut will you have the kindness to inform me when 
1 Tt has since been reduced to forty-four hours, 
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pose puagngelerrgy day post, as the term ia, com- 
‘encod in the world I hars often heard the eubject 


one ‘have imposed s task pool me,” answered the 

uncle, “that I scargly know how 3 performs but J 
‘imagine the caso to have been something like 

the early periods of aociety, communication between 

the different of @ country must always be rare and 

difficult ; i sowweg hey ata distance, had little occasion for 


matual intercourse; and, when such communication was 

i were employed, Ag 
der and civdlcation advanced’ occudions for corenpors 
dence multiplied, The , for instance, found it 


requisite to tranamit orders ‘laws to every part of his 
Jom ; and for this purpose he made use of messengers 

or ‘courier’ an theyram now called, to whom’ he 
committed the charge of forwarding his despatches. But, 
' without stations in the way, ‘where’ could these 

find refreshment for either themselves or Heats eg soe | 
lence roon pointed out the necessity of 
ceommodaticns,b by erecting, upon all the maces srreons 


houses, or mations, whe are the ro as 

occasion required, here, for Their eal 
convenience, relays of ot hoe were kept in po mare to 
enable them to pursue their journey with uninterrapted 
deapatch. Thus, these houses were called posts, and the 
who made use of them was dignified by the 


2 


appellation of a Though, at first, the institution wa, 
no doubt, intended solely for the use of the sovereign and 
the necessities of the state, yet, by degrees, individuals, 
seeing the benefit resulting from it, availed themsalves 
of the opportunity to carry on their own correspondence, 

and for'ehich they willicg he lg i ld 
worse. Thus a of some kind or other, 
gradually came to be estal in every civilized country, 


for many men and horses ; and that every courier, on his 
i iged to communicate his despatches to the 
post-manter, by whom they were immediately forwarded 
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spin Herodotus mentions the singular fact thet, from 
the shore of the Agesn Sea to Susa the capital, there were 
111 stages for posts, each a day's journey distant from the 


ing. 

“Tt does not, I believe, clearly appear,” continued Mr. 
Raby, “in what manner, or when, were established 
among the ancient Greeks ; and, igh they are known 
to have existed among the ancient Romans, it is difficult 
to trace the period of their introduction among either. 
Suetonius, however, asaures us that Augustus instituted 
poste along all the roads of the empire; and it is 
also amerted that they were known in the days of the 
republic, when posts, and ions, called statores and 
stationes, were established by the senate, The opistolary 
correspondence of antiquity, however, was probably st 
no period 90 extensive es to require or maintain post- 
offices on the footing of modern posts for the mere con- 
veyance of letters. It is in later times only, when the 
extension of commerce gave occasion to frequent com- 
munication, that those establishments are to be found 
complete, The institution of them in modern history 
appears tole in the year 807, by the Emperor Charlomegns, 
Dut we hear Little of their being regularly established in 
England until the time of James the First. In the time 
of Charles the First, rates of postage were fixed ; and it 
is rather a curious fact, that the allowance to postmasters 
at cwopanechaltpenny pet tale; which a 7 Relieve, the 
at t fpenny 3 Which 18, ieve, 
exact sum now paid 12 the proprietors of our mail cosches 
for conveying the letter- ‘These posta, however, 
extended then only to a few of the principal roads.” 

“And can you tell me when travelling by the use of 
post-horses commenced,” asked. “for I lately heard 
a dissertation on that subject, which came to no satis- 
factory conelusion ?” 

“« At what period the public of any country commenced 
travelling post, as the term is, is difficult now to decide, 
Poet-horees are mentioned in the Theodosian code (ds 
eure publico), but I doubt whether any use could be made 
of ther, except hy persons travelling in the service of the 
state, ‘At all events, I remember Pliny found himself 
compelled to ask permission of his government to svail 
himself of their services to carry his cick wife. In the 
year 1548, horses for riding post were let out in England 
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somewhere about the same although toa very limited 
extent. It is, indeed, only within these last twenty yean. 
that English gentlemen have desisted from the practice of 
Eonrian, goed ecneyé ng provide fr taemalven sud 
ves. 
servants om the roads” 
“And not a bad way of travelling.” observed. Frank ; 
“next to a seat on a coach-bor, behind good horses, | 
should prefer it to any other,” 
© “Very good,” resumed the uncle, “for gentlemen of » 
certain ‘ago, and of certain pereonsl dimensions; but 
it would have suited me, It was all very well, 
however, for gentlemen to travel in this way, because they 
could go just as far in the course of the da as they felt 
inclined to do; and no doubt but, by the in the 
setion of the muscles, the result of changing e horses, 
they could travel a long ey vidoat feeling fatigued, if 
in ‘the previous habit of riding, But there is one 
practice amongst our noblemen and country gentlemen 
which they carry to the verge of cruelty. I allude to 
their making their servants Fide post horses after their 
when they travel post, often to the extent of 
to 300 miles, with very little intermission, This 
ia a system that it to be done away with, and no 
doubt will soon be remedied, as it is calling too severely 
on the exertions of servants.”? 
low me to ask you,” said Frank, “now that we are 
on the aubject of the road, what distance of ground ought 
tobe implied by the word mile, for I have heard many 
disputes on the subject 7” 
‘A dispute on thia subject,” replied Mr. Reby, ‘is 
ey settled by a ‘cay to Sa or 1700 pee 
ish statute mile is eighty chains, or . 
that is, 5280 feet ; but reckoning in i 





1200 paces; Scotland and 1500 ; 
inf 3000; Russia, 760; 4000; Hungary, 
a5, @ of maine, trav in Germany, 

Lit is neceanary to observe, the planing rambles, or 
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arrived in s town, at the edge of night, by a dili 

soared trie ids ers 

Monarpene d 2, on Soding Fo ene Coe 
on 

four miles ‘of the measure of his own country. “Ther 

were no less than four distinct French a 


French leagues make seventy miles, which renders 

length of ground five miles less, in that given number o 

I ofa it the Teague were. exacly Shoe Koga 
ies, ' Then, again, among the ancient Romans 

was the like a PS Tarte of diane 

com: ‘called. mile. It was expreesed 

word atl fect; bat the exact extent o 


Roman {o,te the Eos oaned bela ee qed 
Romans, however, had & wi we 
‘mile-stone,’ at thee ae of of ech ml, the number marked 
Selo, y at filler ia the f dt foruat of eat Sty, at 

6 in the foram 
which ‘ail the peblic rests, or ‘waya) of Tealy” "hie 
tinguished by stones, were terminated; and the same 


was afterwards doné in the provinces, Hence the 
traveller would find tertius }on one denoting three ; 
contesimus lapis, a hundred 7 &e. 


CHAPTER VIII 
Rural life in hall and field: » bell and a wound 
a 2 2a andy romnd (oomequence alike 


ar al Catia poy eal woluptocen having expel be 
t is gay voluptuous bar ex] he 
set out again for Eilacad Abtey whee Lie ae ee 
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aie with Joy, by all partieg and ty none more than 
hontsman. But Frank Baby came 
under the denonaination of “one whom everybody likes,” 


which, indeed, he to the last 

day life. 
uortiy thar bie return to the Abbey, grand enter- 
tainment was given by a ybouring tended 


to have boon given ander the canopy of besven, in bis 
beautiful grounds; but a shower of rain making ite 
appearance—which caused his indy to declate che had « 


them. resid 
nights the rer nd rs ¢ first at which our 
since he had assumed the manly gown, 
papier: ject of some interest in the assembly. 
“What a ‘man Frank Baby is become!” was 
the remark over in one quarter. 
gol has 4 very manly appearance, in addition to his 
good looks,” was whispered in another. 
“How like & gentleman he looks !” in a thin, 
a{ittere appears to be no affwtation about hit,” ina 


TG never made a coromb worth a rsh? muttered & 
gouty old gentleman, who overheard the last encomium ; 
ATehero never wan a bad Raby yet, and I think Frank will 
keep up the charter, a3 well as his brother Andrew.” 

Oh!” remarked a fair lady, who had two daughters in 
the room, “J think Andrew is superior of the two. It is 
true, his health is delicate, and requires but be isa 
most amiable young man, and of a more intellectual turn 
of mind than his younger brother. For m own pect, I 
do not know whi ont, exactly like Prank iby 5 
I think his father has acted wrong in letting him be so 
mueh with ‘Sir John Inkleton, who we know, although 
good-hearted Lap Some era sat Tam tat propennitien, 
and io spends 8 
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Baby well, and surely a person of his high literary 
Sietanaent, “ant gray petonal sccomplicheeentny and 
ving in eich good London society, must think very 
lightly of all it. I bave, indeed, heard him 
my as much as that he wished both his nephews to 


(wi you know was his own case), and then to assume 
you 


make their a] in the world, As to vals 
friend, Lady’ Charlotte, Iam quite sure the 
pained at the accounts che hears of Frank’s hunting 
riding; and Andrew told my daughter Jane, the other 
day, that he has already been in scrapes, connected with 
them, at Oxford.” 
a very ene theory of yours my Sears madam,” said 
the gout; leman, “but doi sayings are 
wide apart Neone knows Beaumont d Raby much better 
than I do, and no one esteems some parta of his 
more. All know his literary, as well as his i 
ceccenpliaimnents to eof (the. few ciee. at fhe sume 
time, where can we find, in proportion means, & 
much more useless member Er bociety ? It is true, he 
sends his money to Italy, to enrich a country which owns 
him not as her son, and thereby may be said to encourage 
the fine arts; but, with the exception of the benefit 
arising from the 0 disbursement of his fine 
income, what good does he do for his own? With talents 
which might have made him one of the resources of his 
country, he sits by, and looks on at the difficulties that 
ypose it, all Bis energies being selased and absorbed in 
what may be called effeminacy of refinement, But 
why all this? Merely because he was averse, from his 
youth, to those imanly pursuits which you condemn, and 
which he now finds out, though too late, would have 
saved him—as they have his brother—from those almost 
ingupportable bodily i jences heat this time endures. 
Then look at my own case. My wife entrested me to 
leave of hunting with my friend ’s harriegs, on two 
accounts: first, she feared I shor break my neck, 
emphatically reminding me that the key of the cup 
was in my pocket; and, secondly, that, as a 
it was improper in me to hunt or shoot, 
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that 1 referred her to the book of Genesis, to show that 
hunting was ordained ‘by the Almighty Himself, and also 
pa the best of men. Then I must not shoot, for 
oy bis om, oe app ee S Thial® 
is giving me the living of Brantan, whi 
wal ko ime to a distant relation only last 
ung ? my gun, and gave away my 
. My case, therefore, is that—more 
from the fear of displeasing a great man, than offending 
2» for I cannot look upon Him as po severe a j 
God—tor I look Hi j 
= have done myself all this disservice. I am it 
in this world, from a vain apprehension of being punished 
in the next; I am become a cripple, by disease produced 
by an inactive life, and am, my time, useless to my 
parishioners from that cause alone. It is now too late to 
remedy all this; but rather would I incline to the senti- 
ment of Confucius, that he who finds out a new pleasure, 


provided it be haresiess, 39 ons of the most wseful members 
of society, in a highly civilised country like our own.” 
The commenced ;— 


““Masic arose, with its voluptuons swell ; 
Soft, eyes look’d love to eyes which spoke agsin;” 

and our hero was not long in selecting the partner of his 
choice. Like Merion, in the Iliad, alo, he distinguished 
himeelf by his dancing, a quslification hardly to have 
heen looked for in one who might have been dinpoved to 
have held that accomplishment cheap. But such was not 
‘the caze. It was enough for him that it was an accomplish- 
ment, and one necessary for a gentleman ; and although 
it could not have been said of him, what Shakepeare aay: 
of the dancing-master, that “his grace was only in his 
heels,” he had taken some pains to improve himself in the 
elegant and fascinating art. But who was the object of 
his choice at this gay ball, where were assembled all the 
youth and beauty of the hood, that the higher 
elas of society could boast of? Was it's young lady in 
her teens, about his own age, and one who, like himbelf, 
had just made her début in the world? It was not. He 
had aelected a an, and beautiful married woman for his 
partner, and who, it) 
seemed somewhat pleased by the choice. The dance con- 
cluded, he led her to her seat, and again made his election. 
But there was something in his manner, at this moment,that 
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might not have been regarded by 2 common observer, but 
which attracted the eye of Lady Charlotte, and also of his 
ci-devant tutor, who ‘to be seated by her side. 
"There did not appear to thet gaicty in hia Jemeanour, 
thst earnest admiration of his pattnes, young end elegant 
aa che was, that he had exhibited whilst standing opposite 
to Mrs. Denham—for that was the matron’s name ; 
neither was he een ng her, at the thar case 
for the purpose of ex : in, OF we might 
‘say, thoughta, Ppt ong Rabeaeec tion at 
cover, but for some after-occurrences which had leas 
of escaping the notice of his lynx-eyed obeervers—for such 
are all motl if not all tutora, over young persons of 
Moin the dan th 
e dance previous to entering the su} -Foom, Our 
i out Mrs ‘Denham,’ and 


i! 






hero was again seen leading 


; 
z 


oom! a babe Bir John suid ed to her.” 
is,” repli Charlotte, *—laying some 
the first epithet—"“an good es she is beautiful.” 

‘What a spoon you must be,” continued Frank, to his 
elder brother, “to dance with those two ugly sisters, and 
that Mise Jonson, who is old enough to have been your 
mother, when there were 90 many pretty women in the 
room. ‘For my own pert, [ think Sencing, unless with 
@ pretty woman for s partuer, one of the greatest of all 
bores, "In fact, pretty women and good suppers are, with 
me, the only inducement to go to o 

“Some of your Chrietehareh notions,” said Led: 
Charlotte, “or else those of friend Sir John. Butt 
now no ane fonder of a ball than he is, and you always 
age him dancing away as if———* 

‘You,” resumed our hero; “but always with a pretty 
woman. I have heard him say, he dislikes an. ugly 
woman im & ballroom as much as be would an 
leader in his coach. He sweara he never yet saw one wi 
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had any action that was not good-looking, either in one 
place or in the other.” 

“Ah.” reeamed Lady Charlotte; “Sir John’s ie 
rune fant, as, De. Johnton says, the race-hores does when 

carries a light weight ; but are yaite sure, Francis, 
he would pose ‘that little wey feirecs, whoee fine 
estate joins his own?” 

“ Nay ‘anawered Frank, “not if he was sure thst, without 
her her estate, he could never sit behind the bare, or 
his own coach, again.” 

“There you go again, ” observed Lady Charlotte 
‘sughing! to the stable, as weual, for your allusions.” 

€ ‘did not you go thither, also, mj dear mother, for 

simile—at all events, to the race-horee?” rejoined 


ton, 

“T believe I did,” replied the mother; “but I do not. 
wonder at my having done so ; for when you are at home, 
and expecially when ‘Sir John is st the Abbey, 1 hear of 
nothi mut horses, and coach-| leaders, 
wheele*s, and 20 forth. Still I like Sir John, wih all his 
foiblea, but shall tell him, the next time I eee him, not to 
be introducing you to pretty married women.” 

ssid nothing in answer to this remark, turning 
off the conversation to his sister, whom he asked, in a 
jocular mood, whether either of her partners had made a 
tender impression upon her heart, insinuating, at the 
game time, that that of their brother Andrew must 
necesaarily have escaped unscathed in the assault, from 
the vary ineffective atrength of the batteries. 

Tt has bean often asserted that, amongst the infirmities 
of human nature, men take some pleasure in creating a 
feeling of jealousy towards a rival, in their wives, merely 
because it occasions the frequent mention of the name of 
the lady who may, to a certain extent, have supplanted 
them ix their affections, One thing, however, is quite 
beyond doubt ; namely, that men—young men especially— 
are ly given to introduce subjects that may lead 
to the mention of, or allusion to, the object of their 
attachment and love. And such was the case with Frank 
Baby. It would be useless to disguise the fect, that the 
personal charms of Mrs. Denham had made an impression 
om our hero; and the words “Mra Deca 'said She 
end “rs. Denham thought that,” were almost perpet 
on his tongue, at least, as often as opportunity occurred to 
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him. And what exense can be made for his indclgi 
himeelf in the anticipation of feasting on forbidden fruit 
‘None, save the almost irresistible power of « beautifal 
Toe douription ho gave of Me Desir to one of is 

" iption he to one of his 
Christchurch a be ge of Min Dorin, oan of hi 
vacation :— 

“She is,” said he, inst what, to my oye, 8 Deautiful 
woman should pee eee person Sot ax advantageous 
statare, wel and not too ler 
SAMY See ofan i a 
a ent of it; her eyes, neither quite nor 

rey, ouiain more ewectieer than Gre, Her complesion 
es to the pale, though it does not want freshness, 
There is, in fact, a mixture of the lily with the rose, and 
a clearness and delicacy of skin which is essential to beaut 
ina woman. Her words and actions are full of grace, 
there appears a sweetness of temper in her manner and 
demeanour, that must the affections of every one 
‘Then there is a feature which I greatly 
admire, and that is, the aol r hand and arm. By 
heavens, they might be copied for the fof the 
white-armed Tsang; and her bust altogether would have 
done for a Phidias or n Praxiteles. And in her, even is 
an imperfection created a beauty. She hase slight hesita- 
tion im uttering her words, which, if she were my wife, I 
cule nok have removed on any account. And yet I can 
ibe to you the effect it haa, but it ie somewhat 
i vr —it gives a simplicity of expression, delightful 
in anyone, but irresistibly 20 in» pretty woman ; a sort 
of confidin; og manner about it, which, alth it’ cannot 
‘be desoril you could not but be sensible of; and to the 
expression of sentiments of endearment, what force must, 
it give! 

“And what kind of a man ie the husband of this fine 
iy wes asked Goodall, for it ber gies “ eat Frank 

was unbosoming himself. “ e is 

of the ng ‘ope leserving 


“Not he, indeed,” replied our hero; “he oj 
searcaly conscious of such s jewel. If 
Sears ak ron 5 wherean although ake ara the Bos 
eyes of wi neat 
ead beat-dreseed woman at the ball at which I met her, Z 
never once saw him even look upon her—certainly not in 
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admiration. Thee Tene sald ae equally indifferent at 
all times. She likes ciding, and isa eantifeal_horve- 
woman; bat eam ie her general attendant e likes 
onal oral ry ut her husband does not, and few of her 

to visit her, She is masical, but I am told 

he never quits the dining-room in time fo hear a note 


of ity 

® "He i in I think,” observed Goodall, with | 8 
significant Wink of the eyes “and eepecially if you——” 

™ Nonsense,” o! ; “a more virtuons woman 
pever lived. Loonfess I was mach tricken with her that 
Right at the ball, and danced twice with her. Perbepe T 
spay never see her again ; and perbape it will be well for 
me that I never do. In fact, when I handed her into her 
cal T seemed to wish to bid her a final adieu ; and 
as it drove frum the door, with her cold-hearted husband 
by her side, I muttered to myself those lines :— 


“Bling thoa,would'st nseds, bewitched by wrne ill charms 
Be burled in those monumental 

ANT can any is, may the earth “Te ht 

Upon thy tender limbs: and 20 good-might’” 


But to return to to the party at the Abbey. 

“Tam somewhat Frey Lady | “hanlotte to Mr, 
Egerton, after a few da} expared’s since the bight of 
the gay ball, “about your friend ‘rancia I really think 

‘boy fancies himself in love with that besuti- 
th i I believe, very excellent person, Mra. Denham. 
nia tells me he is always talking about her, and hom re 
he would have his right arm cnt off, on condi 
could make her his wife. It is traly ridiculous ; tar he 
seems to verify the proverb of ‘love at first sight ’—for, 
although he never saw Mrs, Denham before, he was 
evidently smitten, as the term is, by her charina, | For: 
‘Mr. Raby knows nothing of the matter, and God 
fori should ; but a8 you are somewhat aware of is 
ag wall as myself, I wish you would take an 
of giving him a lecture on the rubject. Hew too well 
disposed, I am sure, to harbour dishonourable intentions 
towards anyone ; aa the fact of his having the name of 
the lady so Perpetaally ‘in his mouth, is extremely unjust 
towards her, the vary thought off makes me wr 
Oh,” continued Lady Charlotte, somewhat angrily, “I will 
give Sir Jobn trimming if he introduces either of my 
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fons again to s ‘ied woman, merely because she is 
pretty. There has been enough of mischief in my family, 
on score, ly, without 


“Tam glad, my dear Lady Charlotte,” said Mr. Berton, 
qin 7 _ Tare mestioned this selfert 0 mney wich, i 

loubt not, ie ‘one to it is to my- 
velf, I have Ptrong for Francia, and should 
catemely lament that one et the Arse seta of his mantnood 
should cast s slur over his character, which it might never 
be i ue bad bea te ey remeate 

nntly, at all events in this is hiv 
own evidence to show. In one of those Sroehs fo walch 
human nature sometimes indulges, he has inconsiderstel; 
yielded to the impression made upon him by a few hour 
intercourse with, certainly, a very lovely woman, but one 
whoee situation in life forbids her ever becoming his wife, 
unless under circumstances which no rational man w< 
patielpate, much less speculate ate age ei her 
husband being not more Phan hs dozen yeara beyond 
tne own.” 

“Then yon really think the ailly boy fancies himpelf 
all at ence enamoured with another man’s wife?” inter- 
rupted Led ly Charlotte, with marked anxiety in her 


npenance. 

“Wh lied Mr, Egerton, ‘if it were justifiable to 
mange Me, Baron “ti ae otal to 
a smile were I to tell you in what way my suspicions have 
been confirmed. Whilst Francis was under my tuiti 
his constant objection to veree-making that he 
no poetry in his soul; in fact, that Nature bad forbidden 
hia being a poet, and, consequently, his attempt at mak- 
ing vere was atulile one, ‘But mark the change! No 
sooner does the ‘silly boy,’ as your ladyship so properly 
styles him, fancy himeelf in love, than he Hkowise fancies 


wBurely exclaimed Lady Chasiote, “he has not been 

mT 5° replied’ Mr Rigertom ; bot that he has 
not,” 3 “bat that he 

been exercising his uewly-acquired talent on Birs. Denham, 

Pier thee Bap emson o> donit sad Cope beet 

tomerhat ike orale demengtaion ofthe fact: ct Happen 

of 


a 
poked leat ham J cue somee subse scrape of paper on his 
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ete ane in spite of erasures and alterations, I 
decipher & ines (Che fair copies, I rex 
sume, he may have intending, as ma) 
Hap pans Ben pl gr based the ‘rough omee interthe fre 
The ard van thas 
‘Bweet' of morning breakit 
"Oi the dew buepangied nea 


“He proceeds no further ; vulgarly speaking, beektr 
a hole in the ballad. But, toring’ over the pay pe 
found that his muse had been again at work, and had 
again failed. Even love, I fear, will not make Francis a 
poet. He had scribbled thus :— 
“The mmste ceased, the tast gay dance was o'er, 
‘And one by one the Dewuties fled 
garlands vanished from the freacoed foor, 
‘The nodding fiddler hung his weary head ; 


‘And 1, 5 melancholy single may 


my fate 5 
I slept ‘but 
The are age of'wy Sucking’ bate, 


I dovamt of mutual love, sod Hymen's Joys, 
a evr mers connubial blisses ith 





* Bat when I Fy 
nt elie Ugh ee Bd 
19 
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“Well, really, Mr, Egerton,” said Lady Charlotte, “this 
r ‘Donsense. ist almost ble. However, al- 

though, no doubt, another term at Christchurch will cure 
him of his ‘love at fino still, I wish you would talk 


perioualy to him on the eu and warn him of the con- 
sequences of indulging ity jusion 

“That I will onrtannly replied Mr. Sat 
‘the firat convenient opportunity ; repli also tell not to 


indulge in the sudden inspiration of his muse, unless he 
can turn Gs better account. I think, however, I xaow. 
your son well enongh to persuade myself ti e present 
outbreak is but the mere ebullition of youthful blood, and. 
that a little cool reflection will restore him to his senses, 
First, his heart ran away with his tongue; and then, his 
ae ran away with his heart.” 
fot many hours elapsed Lefora the wished-for oppor- 
tunity arrived, piers 8 stroll through the shrubberies, 
for Mi to falfil the promise he had made to Lady 
Charlottes eich he an ‘with both grace and feeling : 
Bointing out to Frank the folly, to say the least of it, of 
newly-born fancy, and requiring from him a pledge 
that he would think no more of Mrs. Denham, further 
than a 4 common acquaintance of the day ; nor continue 
to mention her name eo lightly as he had lately done. 
This pledge Frank willi ly gave, and a circumstance 
shortly afterwards occurred to put the seal upon the same, 
pentane hie died, in Laoray ge of rand he 
removed his family to a distant England, and our 
hero and the beautiful Mra. ant pa a never Tick again. 
‘There is little more to record of the proceedings of bo 
long vacation, fishing and peeking being the Pinel 
amusements of that events, wil vices 
men who, like Frank Raby, come under the denomination 
of sportemen. Relating to the last-named diversion, one 
fact is worth mentioning :—What is called flapper-shoot- 
ing was amongst the sports entered into with spirit by 
‘our hero, and, what is is very rarely the case, it waa not, in 
this instance, merely confined ng wild ducks. The 
great lake in the park, at was roe frequented by 
‘teals, which bred in one of its islands in the eummer, & 
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fact very much doubted by naturalista, and certainly of 
rare oovurrence in the southern parta of England. Wi 

a, brace of Sil “tenn retrievers, dap) 
wi at ducke or teal, i guod sport, 
Valuable by its being scasonable ‘previourly to. the cont- 
meneement of game-shooting, to which it of course gives 


At partridge-shooting, Frank Raby was now become an 
adept. In fact, theres was but hiede difference, in the 
contribution to the bag, between himeclf and the elder 
y and as for Jem, he bowed to tho superiority of 
is young master, who, he was heard to ssy, “he believed 
would turn out a capital eporteman, in spite of all that 
had been done to spot! him, by sending him to Eton and 
Oxford.” And our hero, with s gun in his hand, was a 
taman in the strict sense of that word, and not merely 
what, in these times, is more reckoned upon, namely, “a 
dead’ shot.” The latter,” as Mr. Cobbett eloquently 
expressed himself, in allusion to the admirers of the 
modern battue aystem, ‘never participates in that great 
delight which all sensible meu enjoy at beholding the 
‘beautiful action, the docility, the zeal, the wonderful 
sagacity of the pointer and the setter ; but their merit 
consists in rarely mi @ pheasant which is found for 
them by men-beaters, and in slaughtering as many head 
of game ins day, a8 @ sportsman, who takes pleasure 
in finding them, would be satisfied with in a wesk. 
Pheasants, however, were nob at this period, pleatiful 
on the Amstead estate, but their rarity increased their 
value. There w in those days, no “sky-rockets of 
pheasants,” as in the technical of these, when 
a cloud of them rises in & corner of a cover into which 
they have been driven, and three or four fall at a shot. 
We will now exhibit our hero at the county races, it 
being his first on a race-course since he had 
visited Ascot during his sojourn with hia uncle in 
London, the account of which we have detailed. It 








a 
them, the notion that it was considered very slow indeed 
to be @ looker-on at any species of diversion without having 
an intereat in it; and in this case, having no bond fide intereat, 
in the horees—none aj ‘ing in his name— he could only 
concern himeelf with their ‘performances, His botting- 
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book, then, was produced, and a few epecalations ¢1! 
altogether to trifling amount, pepe) 

pa lager teiting wpa incident of 

two, which, as 2 caution to youngeters who yenture oa 

the same slippery ground, it may not be amiss to make 

mention of. 

“Pray, Francis,” aid Lady Charlotte to her son, on 

a iim, frem the window of her coal familiarly 


on the second day of the meeting, 
of doubifal spparanco that isto srs a ve ordinary 
ooking man in tolerably good cloikes “who ie 
frend wh sie op 1 you fino and scotind oo glad 


barat plied our hero, who did not intend to let his 
mother into the seeret, “he only wanted to speak to me 
kad Wat stangelocking old man, on a white ho 
on @ white horse, 
ins harness bridle dle who followed you a long way pels 
_ 0 pron tyina eed in earnest conversation with 
ge in his hand?” continued 


Oren was 8 t for the young sportsman. 
above telling a uatrat Bal eat eonaeint pasiel he 
2h tethering old Leuhmn, by the nam of O'Hare” 
L ol man, name 

replied ‘Frank, “ who has has been oe net me, that 
ha could pick out the winner of the next race, and wanted 

te mow ‘whethar J thoaght J could do an, also 1” 
“But, idea exelatned bie sister, “I grep all bat 
uarrelling with some ill-looking man on the other side 

at the course what could that have been about #” 
Thad o Detter tll yon the real state af the cfse 
at once,” replied Francis. “The persons pemona you alle to 
are all of them members of the most rascal community 
earth—known by the appellation ob lack-legs. 
They attend all country races | and, having Yeani Be 
offer afew bets yesterday, bave been Tollowing me about 
the course to-dey, with the hope of winning my money. 
BT ekall Sc tty cantiows tor bevt anything to say to 
them, fortwo reasons, In the drt my Enowlelge 
the horses must be very inferior to that of themselves, 
who are intimate with all the trainers and jockeys in the 
county; and in the next, many of them dispute = bet 
if they love it. For example, the man Emma saw me 
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disputing with, served me thas :— having won ten pounds 
from him yerte ‘to him to-day, and said, 
‘very civilly, ‘I nate yon for tec pousas’y? on which 
he replied, *T beg pardon, sir, J have ten pounds to receive 

“dnd did yon pay the fellow!” said Lad Charlotte. 

“T did not” replied Frank, “but I lost the ten pounds 
teand,fanoan for mating weungeg an ipo be 

}, famous for 

which he loves. But the greatest adept of Sho lt Ge 
well-dressed rascal you first saw me speaking to. le has 
‘a method of half-shutting one eye, so as to give the 
appearance of being blind of it. device serves him 
in two ways When he makes a bet with a stranger, he 
appears blind of an. « exe, previous to the event being de 
cided ; if the bet is lost Be shows two good eyes" and 
the stranger ‘ong ea reuit of @ one-eyed man to pay 
be moors ‘ove: _ _ a the” growd, and, of 
I heard of his 
doing a very 2 @ very nest ee ee the ocho de day, hy the help of 

Gocommodating ere, He lost twenty pounds 
OD & TACs, ving his eye closed when he made 
the On the result being against him, he thus 
addressed his antagonist, with eye wide open :—'] 
believe, sir, I owe we 0%, twenty pounds,’ "You am mistake 
Ain) replied’ the other, , (I bad only one bet on the race, 
that was sith a one-syed gentleman.’ 

“Well, really, Francis,” observed Lady Charlotte, “I 
think you must be a very great aimpleton to have any- 
thing ‘to do with euch scoundrels; in fact, it is lv 
with simpletons that t! eae to play such tricka, An 
you cannot be a match hope you will, from 
this time forth, have oathing non more to do with them.” 

Sur hazo made xo ily, and so the matter dro) 

it which occurred ia of a more harmless 
min. vin the dae to which Tam now alluding, it was 
fhe eustom for the public dinner, or “ordinariog,” ex 
yy are termed, at race meetings, to be atten 
guntlemen of raul, rauk and wealth in the ‘neighbourhood, as 
secaionaly, by @ few whoee situation in life, 
Titosch eee not allow of their in euch 
pen spy apo par sstapcal 
was a wealthy young 
hunting almost to insanity, wie fot Cie 
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and manners, would, in these deys,"be at the head 
of all the snobs, There was, also, in, room, & 
men in whom he greatly d inasmuch ss he was 
pastoral and affabili bi: dade 

nature a aracter 
with the order of whi : a i wade one. It 
chanced that they to each other at the 
dinner-table ; and’ fog: the poutbful b blood of the yeoman 
waxed warm with wine, he resolved to pay his favourite 
Squire a compliment, and, taking courage, thas addressed 
the “ 
Mr, President, may tet the protien 

«By all means,” replied the proident, 
en I will give you—Down-Barton's glory,” anid 

msn, who delighted 4 in hounds and horses, a se on 
the Squire that was the owner of them. 

“Down-Barton’s glory?” repeated the steward; “I 
must beg an exp! lanation of the toast, for I do not ‘com- 
prehend its meaning 

s ‘Then, sir, you Han have it,” serait the yeoman. ; 
“rT re Cranbrook, and 


he wite”—(pointing to 
he ‘opponiie neighbour), 
It was now the Squire’s turn to pay ® compliment, his 
health having been drank with great applauee ; and this 
is the way in’which he did it, ‘Sending for r his servant, 





he ordered him to go toa ist’s shop, and get half 

& pint of syrup of buckthorn, which ae to put into 
le containing an jnantit jaret, and, wi 

put it by him on the table. “Now, Me, 


swell mizol, 40 per if by him on 
President” ‘aid Bquire’ Oranbrook, wallow me to give a 


ony all means,” answered the steward ; “always. Per 
co hese from Mr Cranbrook.” 
when TU give you the health of my oppoe ite neigh- 


dour, Mr. sad oo ena dea Tover 
ot hwy pe See Caan, nd 
‘up, i jlease, Mr. from. 

hit sect at the moment, with & fonper! of clare Sn one 
hand, and the delightful mixture in the other), Now, 
sir,” said he to his admirer, * to convince ye othe 
gense I entertain of the compliment you have me, in 
Hooping el iy iting a whi 
you have done it, we you please, PS 
other in a bumper, out of the same wae . 


mon #u1vaN good SavMz00 4 


oe eee 
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“f chould be deli , sin,” -hiecaped the yeoman— 
the Squire filling his (Mr. jags at the moment. 
‘And now, sin continued ite, as still farther 
proof of sincerity, and my my high Coal ae you as cy 

tleman, we take off our glasses 
Sia wh, and {ilgive the words” . 

“Delighted beyond measure,” replied the head of all 
the snobs, 

Rhea _ exclaimed the Squire, tee ue 
health of oter of —Mr. 

Bip god te SEP AE is wa ha 
me ‘The vente of he ary ‘aise Th of 
ie! of the ia soon ¢ operation. 
the o beckters ‘was instantaneous ; and the ura henrted 
yeoman was carried out of the room in a state that need 
not, if it could, be described, 


CHAPTER IX 


‘Two events occur, of great infaenee ‘upon the career of the hero; 
he takes his at Oxford, and loses his brother, whereby 
he becomes heir to the goodly domaine of Amstead, 


Wt: now ohne Bg inf zpeatiomen awful period in the in 
is) ouch, expecially, 
a: mae rah tong themeelves as paler eae 
‘aking & degree st college. At the period, however, 
io Snake ne ne alluding, between thirty’ and forty 
years back, this was a less serious affair than it now is, 
inasmuch as the undergraduates and examining masters 
—of Ozford, in particular—were more intimately asrociated 
with college convivialities than they now aré; eo much 
#0, indeed, that not only, in many cases, were the selection 
of the master to examine them, and the books in which 
they were to be examined, left to the candidate's choice, 
but, on the preceding at what is now 


eonae the ve oe blow out,” at the said 
inte’ ng H chosen 


8 in the el 
‘authors were ed out as having bese carefully perused 
for the oceasion, 

pee eee to this of the progress of my hero and 
his brother is soon Andrew took a first-class degree, 
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warn't ageing to be coachman to King Plato? But I tell 
Joo, Mr. Francis its mo nee speaking to the Squire about 
these here old blacks ; it's my lads will do the busi- 
ness, I often hear my lady ing other gentlefolk's 
coach-horses ; and E once her say she ‘wished Mr, 
Raby would get « better sort in his stable’ Now you 
know, sir, the Squire never refoses my lady anything ; 
gee what expense he goes to with thoee tame pheasant 
and that trumpery flower-garden ; Tam eure, ir, one wi 
from my lady would do i 

“Oh, I'l do itt said Frank; “Iam determined these 
stink Greasy-hecled brutes shall be drafted, and that 
infernal old conch, too; for ‘ou might as well attempt, to 
drive four hoross from a as from that thing called @ 
ig: 


‘Then the old and faithful butler was talked to, mach 
after this fashion, the first time our hero caught him 
alone in his pantry. 

“Ts your stock of claret low ?” demanded Frank. 

“Not Rerticularly 80,” replied the butler. 

“The apie has got very shy of it, then,” resumed 
Frank; “1 was quite annoyed on Monday, when Sir 
John Inkleton and those gentlemen dined here; he 
never called for it until he had half poisoned them 
with his ‘old ? as he calls it, only fit for the 
Tr a a 

t is jear, ow, Mr. Francis 
ania drunk In thin hoa Soe rs 
neatly #100 ‘or twelve i pottle; 
a deal of money, Ute te evallowed at four § glasses | it's 
like swallowing gold, Mr. Francis.” 

“Nonsense,” said Francis; “what if it is?—there is 
plenty here to pay for it. And the champagne ; how is it 
‘we did not have champagne on Monday?” “Lord! sir,” 
replied the butler, “you would not drink cham in 
such cold weather as this; only fit for the log. da: 
when you want something to cool you.” “Well,” sai 
our hero, “these things must be altered, or few of my 
friends will come a second time to the Abbey.” 

oo comes Mrs, Senses, the ch Rousekasper. Sq 

my word, Mother Jones,” said the ire 
to hen as aha was givi oat sme ementls tothe cook, 
“you are getti i ; and as for 4 
dicening Wael to the “it is time to put you on 
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the shélf,—not that you must want for anything for the 
rest of your life for you have been an excellent servant. 
But, Mother Jones, yon are really enduring. Your 
bills of fase are of the aon Sey aty di eee as for 
your courses, ive ws 
“ Lord, sir,” replied Mre ‘Jones, “what can I give you, 
tiuher hare, woodessks of taipen, as the Neyer betge 
a re, or snipes, a8 
them in; for you know we bave no pheesants ‘here, at 
least very few.” 
ones wu goon pare ty,” said Frank ; at 
is,~I have two frit ‘ing to visit me next wr 
and as the fathers of each Keep excellent tables—indeed, 
one of them gives £200 s year to his French cook—I 
do hope yon and the cook’ will exert yourselves, and 
not let them go home saying they were half-starved at 


“No one was ever starved here yet,” niuttered the cook, 
as she walked out of the room, not s litile nettled at the 
remark ; adding, when she thought she was out of heating, 
“(This comes 4 your Christchurch job; but it does not 
signify talking, the times get worse and wore. Gentlemen 
isn’t now what they had used to be, contented with s good 
wholesome dinner; 8 plague on French cooks, say 
1; they have brought many a good gentleman to the dogu. 
I aor _ of then by peomel by he 

ere her voice was drowned by persons meeting her in 
the passage which led to her scene of action—the well- 
stored kitchen—our hero joining with Mre. Jones in 
hearty laugh at the zeal Guaplayed by the faithful old cook 
for the credit of the Amstead kitchen. 

Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof : here the con- 
yerration with this class of domestics ceased; but on the 
following morning it was somewhat alarmingly resumed 
amongst those of another description. 

“T want to see Mr. Robson,” said our hero, and Mr, 
Robson (the steward) made his rance, 

“ Robson,” said Frank Raby, “f want to find out 9 part 
of the park where the ia very dry and sound, sud 

uy 


quite out of sight of the house ; aleo wi reach of 

water.” 

“May I ask you, sir,* replied Mr. Robson, “for whet 
fnitend te such land? If for plant- 


rpose you inten 
perpose you 
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“Yt ia not for at all,” int 


the young 
simone}, Th ee ee 
aE: ve idea of two or 
‘brood mares, in which case half-a-doren 
‘will be necessary. ‘The spot ahould be high and 
iry, nd in aa retired part es can be found, that the 
marea may not be disturbed.” 
Have 3 a consulted the Squire, sit, may I be eo bold 
to 
“Not yi e reened Prec Frank; “but leave that to me. 
Let us into the park, and look for the place [ 
want 
As were on their errand, through the 
fine ond tal: tinbenct Bernen, the Kespen eppeated 
in aight. “Give him a holloa, Robson,” aaid 
tnd Be fvesisuten Perren war ats young masiePe ide 
" said he, “I want to have a word or two with 
you, as T cm about'to leave home. You must get rid of 
all those slow, lum! pointers of yours, and, before 
next August, be provid with two brace of down-charge 
settere, and a brace of Newfoundland retrievers, for I 
shall be in Scotland for the season,” 
FL enn perploegn el 
master, —a te) 
hy-the-bye, in the old Kes tine at 
ee ae “Sir John, and myself, Lord Dauntk 
a abonting ground of ome of the great Scotch 
dahon for which we Seto pay 2400" 
“But the setters, sir,” resumed the keeper ; “right good 
gues are very dienlt to get, And then the money to get 
with! 
“Oh ! leave that to me,” continued Frank. 
ses down y sir. I reckon we shall make 
job of that, sir: never zead a down-charge dog 
my tear es re ee Sir John’s keeper speak- 


“Y phall send bd Cheshire, to old Porte, the 
watchmaker, who breake them for ten pounds apiece.” 
“Ten i dog 1® exclaimed the 


his little pi Cd as wide as he could stretch 
them. “Did you ; 
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“Not at all,” resumed Frank ; “it ie money well laid 
out, Lord Dauntley tells me he can bring four setters, 
broke by him, into the id, not one of which will stir, 


STEAL to be rare abecrved” Perven, “his lordship has 
‘a chance to get hin money back, but——” 

“Oh! botheration to getting the money back, you slow 
old fool,” mid our hero.” “Do you look out for two brace 
of the best young setters you can find, and leave the rest 


to me.” 
saree the retrievers, sir,” resumed the keeper; “where 


“Oh! leave them to me,” was the young Squire's reply, 
“Lord Dauntley has recommended me to a dog-dealer in 
London, who will furnish them to me, but I suppose I 
shall have ‘to pay the rascal an infernal price for good 


ones. 

“No doubt, sir,” observed the keeper 5 “and wouldn't 
it be well, sir, firet of all, to know that they be good ones ; 
for, if they shouldn't be good, I doubt you would have 
some trouble to get your money back 7” 

“Well, leave that to me,” said Frank ; “look you to 
the setters; and now go sbout your business; but don't 
come home without at least three couple of cocks, as I 
Ae eT ae ot 

8 touc 5 and, just 
aa he was beginning to cogitate, was holloaed back by his 
oung master, who thus somewhat imperiously addressed 


“Qh! Perren, I forgot to mention ane thing to you. 1 
dont think T sal oer by relly fond of unio In 
at it is too slow « sport for me; in 
the nec? Thick it breeds petty jealousies amon 
the owners of dogs. In fact, 1 am now about to give 
a proof of the latter objection. I am deermined that 
lesther-headed parson, shall no longer be the 
tbe o€p thice years Tolomtag, but Ke mont bave a heck 
16 C1 ree it he must have a cl 4 
‘Those ‘brindied devila of bis will not be bard to beat } 
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Mbasehore, yoo. mais Rock ott. for seme af the bess Moot 
that can be found.” 


« And where will 1 toa it, sir?” demanded the keeper ; 
“ yr eerigovan or the 3 rhounds Tea 

“Stop; never min ounds, may leave 
then eo and go on for he present ath pal own 
m who, I must acknowledge, seldom misa a 
sithough th all ran foul,” continued our hero: “ Lo: 
Daur fey will be the man to tow be isa mentee 

e Swaffham meeting. mil is, I am deter- 
amined tg best that old pao, ext what it may.” 

it Mr Py ee f 
himeelt—"1 wish all this thay a deep mg ig 

T have yet one more little “sign of the times” to pro- 
duce, The following day was hunting day with ar. 
Raby, and his harriers went to one of his best places for 

rt. One of Frank’s horses went with them, but he 
5} not his ce at the breakfast- 
table, His father ordered to be summoned, and his 
answer was this :— 

“Tell my father I have ordered Achilles to be sent to 
cover with the hounds, but, ag I have got a bit of a head- 
ache, I shall not get up just yet. Tell him not to wait for 
me; I will follow him. 

The hour of meeting being ten, the harriers had one 
good run before our hero his appearance, which was 
‘at the comfortable, and, with harriers, now usual hour of 
twelve, And when he did arrive, there was » something 
in his manner that did not exactly please old Dick. 
throwing his oye over te pack. At all events fe wan ao 

re over + all events, it was not 
ct forerly"*“Here’s eine morning, Dick for'a ran! 
Yoicks! Bellman and Bloeeam, you beauties, i hope you'll 
show us a tickler to-day."—No; it ‘was once more— 
‘Where the devil is Inkleton t—he promised to be here— 
but to be sure it’s early yet—to arrange about our horses 
sleeping out to-night ; and also about ourselves getting to 
the sands te mee ee tg pelea pened 
covers, thirty miles ‘least, but I would not misa it on 
any Ctsidesation Cantound his, 1s with he would 
my groom is waiting at for re to 
hy ‘General forward.” Inkleton at Tengih arrived. 3 and 
arrangements to go to cover were instantly made, after 
thia rather comfortable fashion~-namely, Frank te dine 
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with his friend that evening ; to go the first twelve miles 
of the thirty next morning, on his friend’s eosch-box, 
behind four of his greys ; and to put four posters to the 
“drag,” over the last eighteen. And wo may as well give 


200 guineas for his horse, which, after some hesitation, 
was socopted, Sir John having been previously convulted 
ds to whence the i Were to forthcoming, a point 2oon 

+ determined 1 ir making use of an expression 
rather familige, to our hero—namely, ‘Leave that to 
me” In fact, Sir John said, “Let the hores be sunt to in: 
house to-morrow, and I will advance the money, ani 
pith Pleasure, for I think you have bought a right good 

ore, 


But we must “Hark back” to the harriers. They also 
found @ capital hare, and « capital run was the result, 
Our hero not only took the ‘but frequently pressed 
upon the hounds ; now and then, indeed, riding abreast uf 
the leading ones, regardless of old Dick’s— 

“Pray don’t press upon ’em, Mr. Reby”—{it was no 

“Mr. Francis”); on the contrary, he had once the 
sachifaction of hearing him exclaim— ; oa 

“ , you yelping curs; get from under m: 
horse’s feet, or Tl de over you! i 

But the ecent was #0 good, and the hounds were a0 good, 
Yhat they would not be driven off the line ; and a capital 
forty minutes to Lord Morton’s plantation was the relly 
no one being near to them except Frank Raby and ol 


Dick, Sir John being upon s But I have not done 
with’ them yet. Seeing Mr. Raby, as he called him, 
utting hia horse atraight at a six-barred white gate, into 
is lordship’s plantation, which he knew was always 


locked, the following jay escaped him i— 
“Qurely Mr. Raby sin't ageing to jump that gate! He 
it, by the Lord! Well, now I am done; I never 
thought F’ should have seen the man who could set ame 
with these hounds ; but I am too old, and eo ix Clodhopper, 
for white plantation gates, Well, I never thought I should 
have come to this.” 


One of the park keepers being et band, the gate was 
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opened, and the firet thing that presented iteclf tb Dick, 


was our hero, who had j ‘some high paling, 
Back ig pono ne he pa, nding en Bt 
“Well, Mr. Raby,” exclaimed Dick, on a ing his 


3 mtaler, and Within hearing—with a fort of gra on 
is countenance, which I believe is called “lat on 
the wrong side of the mouth ”—“TI think, air, you needn't 
go to the forhounds, when you can sce such @ run as this 
with our hounds, And what a horse, to be eure, is that 
there Ackillis !* 

“ He’s only half a one,” said Prank. 

“Make po bold, Mr. Raby,” observed Dick, “what do 
rages Seon oat epeed,, Dick, old Clod. 

le wants @ turn as your - 
hopper wants a turn of blood. You see ke could not do it 
at tl or you would have been here to save me the 
trouble of keeping your hounds at bay.” 

This speech was “daggers to the soul of poor Dick, 
and all vestige of the “grin” disap in fact, 80 
dejected was he, in the servants’ throoghout the 
evening—so unusual with him when his je had been 
showing sport tht he was more than once saked if he 
"Sere is nothing the matter with me," was his repl 

. is ne ith me,” was his $ 
‘but on waking from a bit of a anooge on his chair, after 
two extra horns of ale, he was heard to sing out— 

ores _ white Plantation gate” Pa 

[t might, for a moment, be « matter of surprise in w] 
way the vanious discussions which have been detailed, 
relating to the schemes and speculations of the 
Squire, reached the eare of his parents; but when it is 
recollected that five servants on the establiehment were 
involved in them, the thing is easily accounted for. 

To begin. “La, Miss ,° maid her maid, when 
attending her in her bedroom, the next night, “whet do 
you think t_we shall be so gay at Amstead ; Mr. Francis 
is going to Keep racehoree? Ob, how I do love a race! 
‘Then,” continued the Abi, “he is going te have the 
finest greyhounds in the and we are all to go to the 
coursing meeting, to see him win the cup. But { haven't 
told you all yeh sins. ‘The eoachman exid last night in 
the hall (es the servants’ hall is called), that you was no 
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Jonget to be drawn about by those old black horses, with 
long tails, only fit for « funeral; and that Mr. 
was going to London to buy four blood bays, as the 


coschman, I think, called them. 
1 Y gom bellows Is Box” said Mise Raby. 
ants “true, Uy r, ma'am,” resumed the 


3 “and Tot only that, but » you are to have a new 
as well, to be built under Mr. Francis’s direction. 
dad Tem ypote you have heard of hin new horre?” 
Ce ne te it the 
‘Le, mise ; why he bought him unt a bunting with the 
‘orhornds t the day before yesterday, for 300 guineas, an: 
T heard Je T Willon ordeted by bs groom §0 go to Bit 
John Tuklerens fetch him home to-morrow.” 
“T never heard a word of it,” said the young lady. 
oer of the house in Scotland neither, mise?” 


word.” 
“Oh! he has taken such « fine howe; 
pebeen) May (Sie) John, end Lexa Dew I think 
they call him ‘and thoy are to give £1000 year for it, 
to ehoot grouse and stags ,,and some other things, 
whore names I can’t remem! 
You astonish me, i sd Miss Raby. 
AN, as true as the e, miss, 1 assure vou,” resumed 
the ABigatl “all the servants in the hall know it, 


“But, Sophy, surely Francis must be mad," said the 
sinter ; “whence is the money to come, to do all thi?” 








“Oh, mies,” replied Sophy, “that is all right. ‘The 
gcnchman saa, he will be Be, Beaumont has given 
him £10,000. ’ You know, sie Bey, he is very aba 


how fond he i ia of Mr. Francis.” eg 

seat es zis inl ‘ou paar 
“Nothing Particular, ma'am,” answered 3 hy {only “only 

oo oar eremsvis = 


old Perren, the keeper, about 
‘becatise ‘would not charge; that he me 
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mean, ma’am ; and I heard old Dick the hunteman my he 

it Mr, Francis wasn’t easy in his mind about that 
lady he used to talk so much about ; for, the last time he 
‘was ont with our hounds, he tried to break his neck over 
a new white-painted gate in Lord Morton’s park.” 

It is scarcely necessary to say that every word of this 
waa carefully retailed the next ing to Lady Charlotte, 
by her daughter, before her ladyship broke her fast ; 
by her traneferred to Mr. Raby, before he ate his dinner. 

‘Teo happened tha, on this there was uo male 

it ao that, on this eveni: was 10 
stranger cue at the Abbey ; and. after the ladies left the 
dinner-roum, Mr. Raby and his only aon were left by 
themselves, over # bottle of Griffiths’s port. 

“Well, Frank,” said Mr. Raby, “although by Dick's 
‘account you have got too fast for my harriers, I find you 
met with your match yesterday with the foxhounds, for 
They were inlesi” replied Foe in, short, cal 

“They were, in nk ; “in 
ane horse had wind left itt him to leap a very igh tile 
at the finish, and I bought him.” 

"You did right, Frank,” said the father; “thet is to 
aay, if you bought him at a reasonable price.’ 

“Two hundred was the price,” said our hero. 

‘A large sum, to be sure,” ved Mr. Raby, “but 1 
suppose ‘& horse that shows such superiority at the end of 
a Jong fox-chase, commands a large sum. I shall order 
Robson to give you the money to-morrow, or perhaps a 
check on my banker will be preferable, as you will have 
to send it to the gentleman by the 

“The gentleman is paid for the horee, sir,” said Frank : 
“ir Jobn lent me the money; but now we are on the 
subject of money, I have a few words to say to you, and a 
better opportunity may not, perhaps, present itself, as I 
am going row oe esg ped oF 8 werk or ten days. 

my elder brother is now no longer a charge 1) 
you, perhaps you will have the kinnem to increate 
my allowance, for I should be very sorry to find myself 
ingcived in det which i could not readily ti, a 

am to you say 80,” re] ir. : 
“gs for myself, I never had the cour wo get inio a 
but, Frank, have you quite abendoned the ides of going 
abroad? Your uncle is anxious that you ahe 0, 
and I must eay I am not a little eo myself* 
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. Lam sorry to thwart the wishes of either yourself or 
my unele,” resumed our hero; “but, upon my word, 1 1 i 
not see the use of my inourring such an expense. Besid 

in what hail I be better for visiting foreign cognition 
when I cannot talk or understand the of th 

You know Doctor Johneon bas put it in black and white 
—that he never met with a man who could tal a whit 
the better for having been abroad ; and as for writing 
the better for it, Ido not suppose my scribbling ities 
will ever exceed a few short epistles to my friends, At 
the same time, if yourself and my uncle particularly wish 
‘that 1 thould travel, I am peady, though I cannot say 
willing, to make the required sacrifice.” 

“We will drop the a subject,” said the father; “I will 
never ask a son of mine to do that which I perceive he 
ia really averse to; neither is it a point so near to my 
heart as to that of ur Uncle Beaumont, for reasons 
which I have heard him give. I confess, ny chief desire 
is, that you pe Lag tie} Q a the duties of 8 countr; 
gentleman and ra gee a few, I ¥ 
Lge you—and for Peperraes ira 

1, prove the best school. Penciee rat mer ehes thin 

ve heard from Lady Ghetiotue to-day about your 
Bi to Serity race-horees.’ 

"replied our hero, somewhat taken aback § 

“Lam very fond. as you know of the animal, 
have noticed the great pleasure m; Send Dauntley ‘aes 
in breeding. I was just ssking venterday, 
waa walking with him in the si vba he ie onght 
ae reuse sf ry apes, di a «for _ pu 

i if you did not what part of the park 
would be fittest, at the same time ot within Sight 
from the house! ” 

“ Paddocka in the park, my dear Frank!” exclaimed 
‘Mr. Raby ; “I cannot consent to anything of the sort. I 
should be sorry to see the pestoral character of this fine 
pack defiled by a jarcel of flery-red brick valle, Then 

uote friend Dauntley as lent for 
Sasser eae Levante 
Ina tie ay nang thouands a Year a Jou have hundreds, 
and perhapa you have no idea of the expense of a breed: 
iskunl axpenee ofa ture, incleding her produce eects 

a er produce, ex 
a opal aan ae Moaying nothing of the chapter of 
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accidents, and the of the Inoe not being: 
worth as many sh: after another hundred have been 

him. fact, it is asserted, and I believe 
on good authority, that the present Lord 


should. re -hunter with my 
rele |e pein BS ap en ane 
: 


» 
Maral ine and thea T should with what is 
vulgarly termed the run of your own , and those of 
horses and servants at home, when you wish to be 
Kome, will not only have no cause for complaint, but 
be enabled to make as an appearance, and enj 
yourself as much as any other young heir-apparent in 
county, or the next.” 

Here our hero nodded assent, and afterwards ac: 
knowl the kindness of his father in common| 
yords i ibmey. not be worth: while to. repast. But 
a ler_woul ve observed a in his 
funter at the moment, wish too sinly shoe the 
final result of the conversation was by no means aatie- 
factory. In fact, scotched, snake was not 
killed, and Frank said within himeelf, “If I am not 
permilted to bree him, T am determined to havea race 
ree, 


‘before I am much older.” 
‘Now, ja it has been my desire to draw a portrait of Frank 
Raby in his own trae which, on the whole, 


does honour to our nature—I must endeavour not only 
tp secount fos Wet to mmvece down tide too apparent 
disregard wishes of a kind and indulgent parent. 
‘The real trath, then, is this, startling as it may appear :— 
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‘racing has been represented, and justly, in my opinion, 
to bes scimalus ‘esting. powertally in the peaasoas 





ambition of to 

aad bij to 3 

reealt ‘that, as 8 man now and then 

best for a be now and then violates 
them for a horse. a 


his friend Goodall, by the well-conducted bi 

establishment that he had formed, together with his 
"temporary success —for he had just won the Oaks, and had 
tan second for the St. Leger—that he bad made a vow to 
himeelf, that, before he was three years older, be would 
win « Derby or an Oaks, if money or management could 


CHAPTER X 


‘Onr sportaman hea now entered in earnest upon his life, Hv rofases 
‘and studiew his erat with, enti 


asian, 
‘is fhent uting cerspaign with the Warwick: 
a ‘under the celebrated Mr. Corbet, al the Pytchley, 
‘under the great John Wanle, 


N his return to the Abbey, after a week's absence 
on ® visit to his friend Lord Danntley, he found 
the following letter from his uncle — 


“ Haacary Steger, Jonvery 10, 1802 
“Daan Fraxk,—As 1 do not expect to sce you in 
town till the hunting season closes, I write to Inform 
friend of imine and your father bas intimated 
io intention of retiring from the fatigues of 
parliamentary life in consequence of ill-health, and madle 


3 
4 
ef 
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and, situated es you now are, I consider it little short of a 
point of daty that you should avail yourself of this offer. 
“T fancy that I may be met with some objections from 
yourself ; indeed, I will at once anticipate them, at the 
game time endeavour to remove them. You may tel} 
me, you have no oratorical talent, but you must allow 
me to tell you whey yo. bare epteseld told. Coneclener 
fimus oratores) srery i fncated man 
Pinks Power to bat well. a & perfect orator, 
perbape, one must be endued by nature with a geni 
superior to the bulk of mankind ; yet pains nd infantry, 
make any person possessing a good judgment 
ontinat imagination, a tolerable speaker, ially if 
React about improving himeelf when young— 
himself master of the great events, and of the princi 
characters which are handed down to us in history, and 
thus laying in such a store of knowledge as will be ready 
at hand on almost all occasions. "And. history. will 
only furnish you with the best materials and 
work of Buble speaking, but it will also furnish 
with the best modela, To imitate the brightest exam) 
and to follow the steps of those who have ornaments 
of human nature, and an honour to their country, should 
be the study and desire of every Englis gentleman 
Your first attempt may fail, as did that of the greatest 
orator the world ever saw; bat, like him, do not be 
i ;.and remember that my first attempt was 
crowned’ with eosplete succes. ‘The effecta of u good 
classical education shine brilliantly when least expected, 
which, I believe I may say, was my own case: @ scripture 
i assembly, but nothing 


ee. 





in other words, as to which side of the House 

; Teave that to your own dlecretion. 
ly own polities are soon told. I' would support the 
righte of the people to their full extent, without losing 
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‘ ieee to Nhtterer coum it might, be, owing—a 
‘in its aystem of government ; if an altera- 
tion in its eatablished forms has been brought about by 
means which ware uncalled for, it has almost always either 
into ite ancient channel, or else the change 
bean attended with very dimatrous circumstances, 

“My sermon is concluded, Ponder seriouely, my dear 
nephew, on what it contains, with a full ssrarance that 
it is intended for your benefit, and qualify yourself for 
the task I wish you to perform.’ Speech being the faculty 
which exalts man sbove the rest of the creation, we must 

* Jer eloquence as the talent which givea him the most 
distinguished pre-eminence over his own species. Study 
it, then, a8 you regard the withes—I may say more— 
the desires of—Your affectionate uncle, 

“Bracuonr Rasy.” 


To this epistle, our hero returned the following reply :— 


“My Duar Uncrz,—It is with much regret that I find 
myself compelled to decline complying with any wish of 
yours, particularly with one so earnestly exprensed as that 
‘which is the subject of your last kind letter. But the fact 

being confident that my enjoyment of life is one of the 
objects most near to your heart, I have Jess companion 
in refusing to grant your present request than I sho 
otherwise feel. I have more than one objection to be- 
coming 4 member of Parliament. First, on the wore of 
expense, for, as it is my wish to keep not lesy than six 
hunters (I have four now—my father has just made me 
& present of two), and I mean to be absent from home, 
in some of the best hunting countries, during the winter, 
it would surely involve me in expenses which I might 
not be able to meet, for, as you are aware, ay allowance 
from my father is only 2800 e year.” Then, agsin, 
of what we kos’ ane a Fastlaness, with my 

‘experience world, and no knowledge 
‘business beyond adding up « bill? I suppose 1 might, 
if called upon, make a le —that in to bay, 
po arg eg ork monet 
20, a 
useless. ‘But te tell sow the tru Tam net so much 
emamoured as with the effects of fine oratory ; 
either do I think it fe altogether necessary to diese Up 
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occurrences of the day in the robe. 
ot hlsery Yo Nous fay lie ale remind me, of the 
ing did with m fe Dai wets 
voices, as be soe 
eas 


SEechee os 6 re eee ok 
Javenal tells us he had better Leet remained « black- 
amith) banish corruption from Athena? Did what is 
called the maste: of Cicero’s orations Prevent the 
banishment of Milo, or his invective againet Antony 
ie power ct at Sant, Wt eet He swat 
spake as never man spake,’ pervecut 
to death by the multitude? Can buman elocution perform 
what divine accomplishments and assistance were not able 
to effect? No, uncle, in matters of common life, and also 
in the House of Commons, it is not #0 much what ts satd, 
as who said it, Seedent oes In short, I look upon 
orate a8 a two-edged weapon, which cuts both wayt 
and if my seanty knowledge of history has led me 
a Feht quactasion, it is much to be doubted whether the 
itt of fin speaking, though both excellent and useful 
‘te natu peng not been applied in soa) 6 maaaee es 
to do more than good. Factious demagogues, 
the shape of fine speakers, have too often led the oer itate 
captive, by first deceiving, and afterwards plundering and 
destroying them. I have now, my dear uncle, n 
more to say on this subject than to assure vou that it 
is one on which I hope you will not reat ine farther, 
inasmuch as it gives me great pain to Rinsent froea yout 
opinion, or thwart your wishes. On all other tT 
trust you will find’me, what I hope you have witherte 
found me,—-Your affectionate and dutiful nephew, 
“Fraxcts Rany. 
“<Baavaont Rapy, Eaq., fo. ke. Ke. 


sa PSL torgnt to mention one more objection to bing 

Parliament. The House meets in the month 

February, decidedly the beat month in the year for fox- 

hunting, ‘Then there iy cll of the House, perhaps, jut 
ixtr 


es son tad Your heart on some favourite 
van me, he never 
the unling sou, bute te sable 1 the words The 


21 es wellknowa fh iat on two two celebrated Meltonians 
requesting to be excused sitting on a committes of the House, 
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As may be imagined, the contents of this letter, aa far 
they related to the offer of the borough, and the hopes 
the uncle for the future renown of hii nephew, were 
no meana agresable to Mr. Beaumont Raby; but 
‘has been said of his character to make it apparent 
fs stid Sot tals Sis. trode to sence His solieatation 
letter. In mere acknowledgment, then, of our , 
determination to refuse the proffered hoon, he thus 
expressed bimeelf in return :— 


“Your letter, my dear Frank, which 1 received yester- 
@ey, was to me rather an annoyance than a matter of 
surprise, I now plainly see through all your distant 
views; that you are determined to be a sportaman, and 
lead 8 country life. Well, I know not how I can 
Diame you on the principle of Horace, who, with his 
usual good discretion, tells us, that we should neither 
commend our own tastes, nor censure those of others; 


s 





the scale of intellectual beings, whose minds 
have been cultivated, as 7 asume the Weed of “ 
‘more sportsman, I cannot, for 4 moment, induce myzel 
to suppose} such @ perm ie now happily becoming 
scarce; and the bedge of a liberal education is not, as 
it was used to be, all at once thrown aside. Let me, 
however, as you are about to launch into what may be 
called iscuons eociety, which that of sportemen must 
ly be termed, offer to your notice a few hints, a 
e tention to which may turn fo your account, a1 
7 Grieg sad good bread : 
“Civility and good breeding are generally considered 
@ynonymons terma, but they are not such. Good breeding 
implies civility, bat civility does not reciprocally imply 
breeding. Good ing is the middle point 
two Ktrames,—betwees flattery and sincerity. 
Ivis to be acquired partly by a Inorg of the wor " 
chiefly keep! good company. It is, imit, 
dificult to Be dad inns, 2 oko aapted to tre 
propriety of worda, actions, and lool to the 
variety and combination of persons, i 


the olwerved, that he belleved ‘the month of Febrnary 
tran tho best Sunt inont fs the pears” 
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but it covers a multitude of faults, and, to a certain 
supplion the want of virtues In the common cours 

it is invaluable, people within the bounds 
of decency, checking familiarity, and restraining excemes. 
It ie, in the ornament and cement of social life. 
Great talenta famous causes him 
to be esteemed : but it is good breedi ch is some- 
ing inet than an sccomeliahments teat alone renders 
him beloved, ‘We will: tall ores, thoes matters s when you 
come to town, wi suppose you will do in the spring, 
when all the world is here and till then, mud always: 
remain, your affectionate uncle, 

“Bracéont Rasy, 


“0 Fnaxors Rar, Eeq.” 


‘The remainder of this winter passed away 
agreeably with our hero, who may be mid to have been 
qualifying for those which 

imeelf in riding and 
eee of what ar bee 
accomplishments.” novelties, however, was & 

pera ity of which, as his (i end Sir Jobn Inkleton was, 
acral ertaa ‘of one of the men, he became & 
He, however, returned from the spectacle very 
iRate le paid 3 and, despite of the encomiums bestowed 
‘by his companion,—who maintained fat it it 

ir and characteristic courage of 
ih “people, w ch bad raised this country Sbove the 
other nations of the earth; that, although the same God 
who made man sees also made him resentfi it wae 
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Actermiine, bat ¢ but -_ improvement, in ite style it be which 
they are not, I should 
the edd ie celebrity wien debe Ee ae 
to thei it enians,” says 

Ball “were clever but owed much to 
aon coomers acer 


historians, 
me wi onto my athe se Yesterd: th 
30—) lay, in the 
ae Pettit met aud fought. At the first 
eet-to, Pettit seized Slack by the throat, and held him up 
¢gainst the raile an and him so much ax to make 
ray extremely ‘is continued for half a a 
before Slack raha eS ; whi 
near ten minutes, Pettit ting and drivi 
Ae Back, when length suet, Sphtine 0d ot aa 
ve him a very severe fall; after that, & second ant 
aad but between these falls Pettit threw Slack twice 
off the s , and, indeed, Pettit so mach dreaded ‘Saas 
fala, that he ran directly at his pams, ead tumbled an 
lown, and by thet means grve an opportunity 
sokitg the falls very ery eany Shen they hed fighi ahving 
eighteen minutes, ran against Slack, a guinea to 
a shilling; men on first petting out, it was three or 
four to one on his head; beater this tine Slack 
shortened Pettit eo as to disable him from running and 
throwing him down in the manner he had done before 
‘but obliged him to stand to close fighting. Slack then 
closed one of his eyes, and beat hin very mpeh shout 
the § face. At twenty minntes | minutes Pettit wai rem 
r suger, This was occationed by Slak's meni straight my 
2) t twenty-two minut e best ju 
owl Slack to have the advantage over Petit 
conaiderably, as he was then recove his wind, which, 
vas owing to game. When they bad boxed twenty four 
minutes Pettit threw Slack again over the rails, This, 
indeed, suffered him to do, as by that means he 
fixed a blow under Pettit’s ribs, ting art him much, 
‘Whilst Slack was again getting upon the stage (it was not 
half a minute before he was remounted) tea), Bet it had so 
Tanah the fers of tox antagonist before Kis ea, that he 
walked Seapere aa Guly taking cave of the 


spectators, or . This the 
backers call rogneing ees bee Bates it ie feaenly thought 
that he ran away full Giavag, "The whole tine of their 
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fighting was twenty-five minutes; and this morning tho 
who drew the first ten 
tuotte ke Pave cued this Grenifel comet 
‘The month of May having arrived, our hero after a 
fortnight’s good sport in trout-fuhing, repaired to ‘the 
great city” for several weighty purposes, One was to 
make up matters with his uncle, by convincing him, 
which as Lgelrmet that he had no business in Parliament ; 
another, wehase two more horses at Tattersall’s ; 
tad bere as. guided bythe advice of one able to 
ler it. 
tidden ‘over gas corncien, such us Tamale 
len over countries, such or 
Northamptonshire, 


pet oa vidden Ie comtrieg hore the an ee 
chiefly with amall ditches and timber, but 
no strong, live, bi which horses must 
Push ody and leap a wide ditch them as 
i where there are no brooks of any, width, many of 
which, indeed, horses can walk 
He took his fend’ a ad and purchased two well- 
eeasoned geldings that many 8 hot Spire over the 
deep vale of voir, the cream Quorndon 


cpantey, and atthe moderate price of a0 sgatnces for 
6 two. 

Lar Wenger Rehab By roi tome br 
neither of them without their impression on our 
{hes contemplating wish hhimeelf, at the latter place, as 
to the means by which he could put his resolves into 
effect, as to once signalising himself on the turf, the 
following rather curious soineidence happen He was 
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fook out for the money before I open my mouth wider. 
T cannot epare such a sum out of my allowance.” 
“Certainty not,” replied Lord Dauntley ; “but I will 
manage that of the affair. 1 will lend you the 
money, and F re a ftieod whe will lo the filte vax oe 
his naine, and they ean go to my trainer's, or any other 
you may prefer.” 

‘No sooner said than done, The fillies—and very clever 
ones they were—were purchased, and, soon after the 
illoring Ghriatman ft into trnining in the name of 


kin, but, as they liad not made tl 08 88 
yesr-olda, ware not even named in the lecting. In 
» fat, in the trne acceptation of the term, they were dark 


Nothing very very remarkable occurred to our hero during 
his stay in London, which did not exceed rix weeks, 
although he was very far from being idle. In actdition to 
the purchase of the two Innters hie gore orders for 8 
fortable travelling ise to one of the best 
Uniiders in the Acre, furnished his saddle-room with 
grerything wanting for his stud. He also purchased two 
of grey’ at rather a high figure, * hich, after 
iivig lefeated the parson’s famous bitch, Fly, that had 
heen che terror of ‘tha cts the club in his nei pore foe for ne 
euccessive years, he made s t of to Perren, 
devtonning.” Haviog, then teplaushed his 
fishing-book with some on the tpclile anc and flies he 
took Teave of his uncle, whose house hac jis home 
during his visit, his uncle taking leave < Ween afnoeriy 


ony ol Dl you, Fra I ey! poratte were more 
congenial ; it a though are Bs wide 4) as 
the L wish you ‘fp ext n yours, I might have 
led in mine, Bat for» conatitatlomat infirmity. This,” 
putting a £100 bank-note into hia hand, “ will not retard 
your ; and if at any time Tequire the fellow 
to it, you ba $ nothing more to do to aay 20.” 
‘The month of August found our hero snugly domiciled 
Se ee oe 


ti, il was as follows, 
‘that period, when it was not 20 
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Black grouse, seven and a half brace ; red grouse. 
fire bron; platmagan, hres and half brie 5 ek, 
seven ; and 
But ing more im and more durable than 
"Basset mere ptt od med The trio 
Feturned to England with their nerves braced, ready to 
crack, by the exercise upon, and the breathing the air of, 
the truly romantic regions of the north ; and each came 
to the resolution that the excursion should be 
during the next twenty years, should life and th be 
to long granted to them to enjoy it for this was true en- 
Eeythiag they ate was dcicouss the sheopeg 
@ ey ate was delici pagne 
clanct were Dear; their beds were beds of oven; but 
gar Because hunger is the best sauce; exercve refines 
the palate, and gives gett to wines and hard 
must be that bed on which sound and refreshing sleep is 
denied to the man who has bad a good day’s grouse-shoot- 
ing over the Scotch hills, or those of any o other country on 
that noble game is to be found | ihre was 
but one draw! from the sum-total of happi 


which this party were partakers, and this wae—the 
reckt Pin odin oe rent of the ahooting-ground, 
'y 


to 
proportion being 
against the annual amount of his income, which, as has 
Heer alrendy staied, did not exeeed 8000" To the others 
of the ty it was a flea-bite. 
In the circle of British sports, fox-hunting ever must 
roe res meres 
tol to 
fathers harriers and aa tiated Booucit of the eiciency of 
his stad, Frank’ Baby yee om king i 
4 fox-hunter, but not his election of hounds and count 
until experience of some of the best of them had f 





The vale 
Bicester country was preferable; he considered it, despit 
pe som dae side of its ancl the eleaoet lations 
depth of its soil after a hard trost sucocedod by rain, 
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what may be termed a for-hunting country, and he had 
yeen some fine runs in it. A criterion of the of 
‘ight be ascertained by the fact, that 
i ford livery atable-keepers . 
third more for horses ridden over it by the guwnamen 
they did for those ridden over the hill country, but the 
yy the riders of them, waa in the pro- 
portion of three to one in favour of the vale; that is to 
‘ey, there were three falls in the vale, to one in the hill 


t 
i 
s 
s 
B 


covers were within easy of Oxfurd. He liked parta 

of that country much ; being dairy country, it abounded 
ry he was told that such 

vf it strongly resembled Leiceacershire, He had abo o 

segard for it, on another conmderation, In « fine run frum 

seek Men tl hea oe a ig 

jrook, himself taki upon Achilles, althu 

s scesestat of . take off from the eit pat it bo been 

eaped, nearly in the same placa, by Mr. 

tpan hie famoue horve ealled’ Monarch, a few deye before 

the said Mr. Barry Price being eighteen stone plum 

veight in the scales. But the Rosey Brook is, in most 

ilnces, 3 very serious affair. 

Our hero, up to this period, had had Lut a slight taste 
if Warwickshire, and thie at two of its least inviting fix- 
ures; namely, Wolford Wood and Witehford Wood, 
Amoat the only two covers within possible reach of Ox- 
ord men ; ronghish places, both of them, but often hold- 
ng, aa most gh laces doy very capital foxes, But 
Peak Raby bad heart enough of Warwickshire to induce 
tim to make‘it his election for hie début on the fox- 
vunter’s stage, 60 sent his stud to Stratford-on-Avon, the 
weadquerters of the Hunt; and arrived there himaclf, in 
tis travelling chaise, on the evening of the fourth of 
Tovember, anno Domini, 1803. 

‘He found highly finished gentleman at the head of 
bin establishment, in the person of Mr. Corbet, of Sun- 
lgpne Castle, Shropshire, who himself sustained the 
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expenses keeping s complement of hounds and-horeec 
‘Fone daye'e wet tnd ovtucoalys having two 
Kennels, one st Stratford-on-Avon, and another at it Minden, 
near Coventry, whence the country called “The Mereden 


See ere care riod Ste sessan, bat 
chiefly in the epring, for w eminent melts 
Se erage ihaion’ to 2 Be members 


Stratford ‘Hunt Clob, whom he found li 

the best possible terms—Mr. Corbet Joint oe 
dinner on every Thursday in the week, and Brot 
entertaining some of them on the other six days, He 
found a man hunting there hounds ‘whom, ‘clthough he 
was too young to give an opinion merits as a hunte- 
man, he pronounced to be the finest horseman, in the form 
ol servant, be bag ever hitherto seen ; and it was told of 
_ his service with that eminent c) 
ie oh inlet Hall, in Shropshire, as whij 
he waa the ‘aly man in his establishment thet he ar 
ever suffer to mount the horses he himself rode. His 
name was William Barrow, commonly. called Will Barrow, 
and hia brother Jack, aleo a8 
fret whip. He saw a month’s aay sport with these 
he saw some right good sportsmen in the 
hone but what rer te mont, be the sin the 

two leading men over te: jenced pa 
very di a wih their sad food 
serena atone Y name se of Sasso eminent horsemen 
and sport was ler possessing a large 
roperty in the coantry, a the younger also in possea- 
dogo a very ous incoeie. i a moet extra- 

the history lemen aa 

sen, is the fect of thelr having of being 
Catholics—been educated abroad, and never seeing p fox~ 
hound in the field until past their twenty-fifth year. The 
younger, Mr. Robert Canning, was the Korseman of 
the two; but their know! of fox-hunting, and their 


Ha 


Ha 
i 





judgment in riding to were not inferior to those 
of the most experi sportsman of the day. Mr. 
Hawkes, 20 celel ‘as air amateur jockey, and a oon: 


Tina man with Mr. Meynell’s hounds ia Leicester- 
ire, alao then resided in Warwickshire, and was oceaxion- 
and, it fell out at his dential sims by out 


ie 
thorodgh-bred nog Gclighted Sik the cheing volowot 
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“WWill Barrow to his “lasses,” as he was used to call the 
bitch pack; and, certainly, bo human voice ever exceeded 
his in a view-halloo ors But 

“What more ‘to the ear, 
‘Than the ‘that speaks to cheer?” 


shape ot aporiman of Ths oll eshols ending in the 
a renidi the 
town of ‘Stretford. bat ‘a member of the tration Hunt, 
and an intimate friend of Mr. Corhet, His name was 
Stubbe ; and eo insatiate was he of hunting, that, on the 
‘Vacant days of the foxhounds, he hunted with his own 
harriers ; and, indeed, on one occasion, on «a Sunday, when 
a fox broke out of his saddle-room, during divine service, 
“Saddle the dun horee,” said he to his man, when he told 
him what had happened, and he immediately put his 
hounds on the scent, But what was moet remarkable in 
thie very zealous fox-hunter, was the fact tl when 
* houncls ran straight across a country, he could neither see 
nor hear him, as he could not je himself to leap 
fences ; and yet, from his great wrledige of the country, 

he was generally spam ‘after the fininh, whatever that 
might be. ‘Mr. Corbet also surprised our hero by his great 
dislike to fences, which he found it difficult to reconcile 
with the enthusiasm he exhibited in the chase; he, how- 
ever, by being mounted on very spoedy horves, and not 
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ones! But he found some of the whick” 
could nat be arcalled anywhere —end ‘howe toa intge 
extent; and that part which was not good had this 
redeeming quality :—a blank day in Warwickshire, at 
this time, was as rere as e black ewan in all other 
countries. 

After a month's sojourn in Werwickehire, where he 
received some kind attention from several of the principal 
families, which his name and connections might have 
insured him, he took his departure for Northampton, and 
‘became domiciled at the George Inn, in the county town, 
cone of the most comfortable in England. The country— 
the word county ia obsolete, in alluding to hunting 
dintricts—was then occupied by Mr. Warde, whose 
was at Pytchley, where the club was also established. 
This was a tostanate sireametanee: for our hero, inamaneh: 
as it gave him an opportunity of witnessit proceed~ 
Pe a eg ie 

a lay —t immo! altho at 
time about to retire from the the first. He 
was much struck with the of the 
eight hod stron igh forms and oymumetry 

t and. a wi form and symmetry ; anc 

thelr stendinems fn ‘chase wer alto” at once conspicuous, 
‘The turn-out, however, was not equal to Mr. Corbet’s, 
‘There was something like an affe di of appear- 
ances in the costume of the men, and horses were 
of a coarser description. Still it was altogether » 
manlike, for a sportsman was at the head of the establish- 

" 


ment, 
Our hero regretted that he was s few years too late in 
his visit to this country, by which he lost an opportunity 
not likely to return: this was, of secing the celebrated 
Dick Knight, huntsman to Lord Spencer, who former! 
hunted the country ; and whose portrait trom the penct 
of Mr. Loraine Smith, had helped to adorn the walls of 
his room in Christchurch His noble master, 
however, he had the pleasure of in the field, and 
sesing him keep a very good place 
and twenty minutes, finni 


; his 
Lord Althorp, who af ‘hunted the Ponty, also 


one who saw the finish and the death. Bui, until 
Frank Raby met Mr. Warde’s hounds at a cover in the 
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“Gtick“country, he never knew the extent to which the 


se who rides efter hounds! in his attempta 
to 
of the finest Gontats os Bogiend at Teast in the parts of 


ted that it had not been the turn of one of his 
newly purchased horses to have carried him on that day, 
as they were more accustomed than the General to make 
their way through the enormous blackthorn to 
gay nothing of the ditches, brooks, and timber, with which 
this of Northam ire abounds, Frank, however, 
left conntry very highly enamoured of it ppeared 
to him to leave both Oxfordshire and Warwicl very 
far in the shade, and he nearly despaired——not but that 
there are some rough fixtures in Northamptonthire—of 
ever seeing a better. In fact, when he was told that 
there were woodlands in it, near to the town of Kettering, 
the property of the Duke of Bnecleugh, in which were 
eeventy miles of finely ridenble avenues, from which 
hounds sould are one sight - the mien, for the 
pores of eu e neemed to make 
is ia mind that, taken for all in ‘th, Northamptonahire 
ate hunting coniry could nat be much exelled, ik 
ma pe imagined, for it in particularly the case 
young tportemen, our noticed the est horsemen in 
‘each country he visited, and those of Northamptonshire 
did not escape his rather discerning ye. Mr. Warde 
never shone as a rider; that is, he was not, even in those 
.daye, what is called a fast roan over the country ; nor, 
i have there been more than « dozen “fast men” 
of his weight since the world waa created ; but his two 
brothers went well: Harry Warde, as he was called (after- 
wards General Sir Harry), in particular, quite tip-top; 
and what very much surprised the “young one,” was the 
fact of his very beat horse being s roarer, Then there 
was cne moan fn he Soar Recemnanshlp rather 
a far-fetched epit i ied ; it was beautiful. 
Tallude to Ms Davy, 0 bes hunted in Northampton- 
shire, I believe, ever since ; and, as comewhat of a strange 
incidence, there was a singular defect in his best horse, 
had but half an eye, having quite lost the sight of 
and a cataract was formed over part of the pupil of 
¢bb other. He called him Skylark, and a brilliant hunter 


- 
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‘There was inamamning ovtccretic im he names 
of thee hape—Tae of the fring, and he oe 


And, iy the way, Frank Haby heard an extra 
pitt tec gangs . Davy. 
He got ha thrown beyond 
jorse's head, to |. On ke back for his 
mai wat nn oro Hie lad ‘beck into 
deep well, the covering of which had given way 
an gles deep wall, the coverg 


“neby, for it may be a8 cr wall 20m, vomatimnes, to drop 
6 Frenk, the pleasure of dining seve) 
the elub—the famous Club, ot which so much 
has been heard and said. No could be more agree: 
able, and so Mr. Be pants, eset oi ag All: very well 
but ‘the reckoning,” was the praise he always bestowed 


But Mr, ‘Warde hitoeaf adda prodigious} 
ite archi of this club, and th wat ing 
that pervaded all Lecctony 


4 


“4 ihe member of An And, as 
our hero, he was thus heard, on one 
himself :— 


“This young Rab: smog, bw 
dao, in tke, specially if stays with te for a season or 
two, I saw him lone ghey 
is ave hente,but te well ke went. Retreat 
& hare-hunter, but one won't have that 
he fiiee at higher game; and, aa he will be well breeched 
nome day ‘aor, indepen lent of his father, they tell me he 
has a rich uncle, ly to choke in his ‘collar, who will 
Ire him tf the ready “tahoe ot be apd to 
tee him one of ws in another sense. He has mes 
juestions about hounds, the breeding them, 
| Seats ovweh I bare generally ‘Keep mine in 
your eye, sir, and you will do well, should you have a 
your own, which no doubt ‘You will, when one of 
the old ones goes to > He has also a great mind to 
be a coschman, which Inkleton has given him a taste for. 
1 told him to go to Jnck Bailey, of the Birmingham 
‘Prince of Wales’ coach, for instruction, when he told 
hte ree pil when at Eton. og be rogee | 
id T; * in & pattern-cat Patience 
Prepay bet 
on ve made E in 
hort bgt mnneT mean to Get 
upon your own bor, to take a5 many leaves as you can 
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“vat of his book, It will be worth all the Greek and 

Tag you teonght with you from Hien 
Pytchley Hunt of those days, Notonly 

Bad nkeye wear that Ben on 

has long since ceased to bast, but the master of the 

Feek, alto a out struggle, Bae boon obi to yield to 


that ‘common destiny of our nature, which, sooner or 

Tater, awaits usall. Peace to his ashes ; his system and 
bimef ‘are gone 5 

bis stay, our young sportaman had one day 

* with oe ae ea Jnown pack of the lato justly celebrated 

Fitzwilliam, whose extensive country embraced 

rts of Northam ire and all Huntingdonshire, 


“idee the Yorkshire woodlands for cub-hunoting. The 
fixture was Stanwick Pastures, ons of great note, but far 
from being one of the ‘best. The ecene, however, was 
auch a4 amused our hero much, sinee, from being within 
reach of Cambridge, it reminded him of olden times, In 


re flankings they 
rather merciless drivers, in their anxiety to in their 
art; in another, iour or ve of the better eort of college 
finances had allowed of their sending 


Pace, without showing distress while, just as the fox waa 


‘up drove  poat-chaise, at « gallop, with three red- 
coals in iabie and tro on the bar Ong or tro of thean 


the lot—quite as many es could be expected—four or five 
of them Foe wall and odiconly to hounds, through- 
outa really good run of an hour over a right stiff country. 

¥ bys next move was to Leleeter, where be 





ott rag horee at his mouth. 
a in me 

¥ Never buy « horse from a rich “Ema whe hunts; oF 
firbm a poor man, till you have tried him. 
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“Never believe @ word any man saya about a hores he” 
wishes to sell—not even a bishop, 

“Never keep « drinking man, nor a very pretty maid- 
servant. 

“Never refuse » good dinner from home, unless 
haye » better at home, 7 

‘your hounds with bone and nose: without the 

one they will tise} without the other become alack.” 


CHAPTER XI 
‘The début in Leicestorshire—Fran} hunts with the 
‘under Lord ‘Schon with Teed 8, wud with the 
of Rutland’s hounds, 


HE fixture for the Quorn hounds, then lately become 
T the property of Lord Sefton, bei et 
Leicester, Frank Raby had a day to diepoee oh a 
pied it Sa avait to’ Quorn, for the purpore 
over the establishment, and much as bis ex, atic 
been excited, the reality very much them. He 
found more than sixty Jouplee of working hounds in the 
Kennel, exelusive of the pock that day is the field, and 
they were shown to him by John Raven, one of his 
mi huntamen—-Stephen Goodall, the other buntaman, 
being at work on that day. ‘Then, in one stable he saw 
twenty-eight hunters, all in the finest condition, the 
ballding being eo contrived that each horse cond be seen 
from hi to his tail by a person standing in the 
centre of it. A the a see Rae some of his Lordship’s 
best horees — 


= 
them, which coat Tite Tess than 1000 00 ganes, rind 
and they excited his admiration, not ny ci i ‘high 
form, but by their condition, which 
that Mr. Somerby had told him of it duri in vats 
‘Anutead, and to which we have aiready iuded. 
were shown to him by Mr. Potter, his ips 
groom, who told him that “every gentleman's hunters 
Sight bein ox good condition Sefton’s were, pro- 
were similarly treated, and not turned out to 
grass in the summer.” 
‘There being no one sbout the house but servants, Frahk 
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\Baby-ventured to walk through the grounds of Quorndon 
i celebrated uotng bo) 

celebrated as having been the iy and residence 
‘Mr. Meynell, and purchased, of him by Lord Sefton—and 
found it exactly what Mr. had represented it to 
‘be; namely, a complete residence for a sportamen, afford- 
ing all necessary accommodation, though divested of un- 
necessary ornament, and pretending to nothing beyond 
the residence of a quiet country gentleman. The grounds, 
however, be found rather prettily laid out, havi 
,advantege of the river Soar ranning through them; not 
thas. there is leer — ire beyon _ fact io ee 
water—whi es all scenery ngreeuble—in the sti 
even flow of a deep Leicestershire stream. 

‘The next day to this was oue of intense interest to our 
hero, who was to make his first appearance with hounds 
in Leicestershire, having been informed by a letter from 
‘Mr. Somerby, that he taken stables and apartments 
for him at Melton Mowbray, and that he should have much 
pleasure in paving the way to hie arrival thither, by intro- 

incing him to some of the leading characters of the Quot 
and also of the neighbouring hunts, He feltx buoyancy 
heart almost inexpressible on the occasion ; in fact, he 
never before felt it beat 20 high, for, although fearless 
in his person, he could not divest himeelf of the notion 
that riding to hounds over Leicestershire, and acne, 
Lelcesterst ire men, was something very different to what 
he had hitherto seen it in what Leicestershire men call 
the “provincials.” His master-passion, however, was well 
posed on the occasion, and, without indulging hinuwelf in 
the absurdity of being able to “dare impossifilities,” was 
oer ace ee Sean the ship of 

ixture was Lodge Gorse, in the township of 
Great Dalby, and no misnower either, forsamuch as f 38 
in the create of the Quorn country ; and a horse called 
Gentleman, one of the two purchased at Tattersall’s, was 


Tal falotog 0 is ak tir carrie having been 
on is cars 
derptcbed to Melon with ns oggege Ou kis areal 
the cover, he waa immediately met by Mr. Somerby, and, 
im the course of the day, introduced by him to the follow- 
i Jeading characters of those truly sporting days: 
‘0 Lord Sefton, of course, es master of the hounds, and 
to Mr. Meynell, who, although no longer a master, 
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was in the field ; to the'Lords Villiers, Maynard, Charles 
Somerset, Oraven, and Foley ; to the Honourable George 


4 
able Josbus Vanneck, the Honourable Berkeley Craven, 
tee pep er 
rt 340 
Messieure Cecil Forester, Cholmondeley, Loraine 
Smith, Childe of Kinlet, Charles Meynell, Harvey Aston, 
John Musters, Thomas Assheton Smith, Lind 
John Hawkes, John Lochley, and Jacob Wardell. 

‘But he was nearly lost in admiration at the splendid, 
sight that presented itself. In addition to the gratifica- 
tion of seeing what was considered the crack pack of fox- * 
hounds of all Europe, in the crack country, with John 
Raven as their hunteman, of whom he had heard such » 
character from Mr. Somerby, together with the above- 
named, gulaxy of sportsmen, and at least 150 well- 
mounted men besides, several of whom were eminent men 
inthis line—independently of all thie, I say, he saw no 
‘less than six rplendid teams—the noble master’s amongst 
them—that had been driven to cover by their owners ts 
was very much the fashion of those highly aristocrat 
as well ss “truly sporting daya” why should 

name them? Th of Lords Sefton 





1° ey A were the teams 
and Foley; of the Honourable Martin Hawke; of Sirs 
lenry and Stephen Gl; 3 snd of vey 


‘ream Gorse this morning, in less than ten minutes after 
the pack were thrown into it, and none the slower for one 
of fohn Raven’s thrilling view-halloos as she crept out of 
the goree nearly under his own boree's feet. “ Possunt, 

ia posse vic ® being the Leicestershire men’s motto, 
they only waited for some part of the hounds to get upon 
the soent before they ware all ab their speed, determined 
wo with them, whatever might them ; in 
ther words, to go fill they fell, or their” borvea eould io 
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longer'go. And this was the way in which they did go, 
at least uch of them az came under the Rotice of bur hero, 
who thus noted them in his book, and sent « copy of his 
Jeet Wardell oa a weedy thorough-bred one, looki 
jacob Wardell, on a -bred one, lookin, 
nearly an St to be carried ‘by as to oxtry hin rider, with © 
hooked stick in his right hand, one end of it resting on 
his shoulder, and his own head nearly as high aa the top 
of it, went away with the lead at a pace that could scarcely 
‘be maintained on a race-course, still less over ridge anil 
farrowed graxs land, on a stiff clay hottom ; and, although 
he held the leed ly for the first four fields, wan at 
length laid flat on his back in a wide, broad ditch, aud 
leaped over, ae he lay there, by Forester, and three more 
whoee persons I could not distinguivh, being a goul lands 
Jength in the rear of them. Bya lucky turn in my favour, 
however, I soon got alongside them, and found them to 
be Lord Villiers on one of his two famous black horses 
that Mr. Somerby bad told me of, Mr, Childe, Mr. 
Cholmondeley, and Mr. Smith, Mr, Germaine and Mr. 
‘Musters Iving a little to their left. I was delighted to 
find myeelf in auch company, but fearing I should soun be 
cut by them, as we to say at Eton, and recollecting 
an aphoriem of ’e, that example is the best in- 
structor, I determined on endeavouring to follow Mr. 
Forester so long as my horse enabled me todoso. And 
now for the result, which I could not have believed pri 
to the experience of it. at about half a 
{repeatedly said’ within mijecl that nothing at al 
‘id within myself, that's nothing at 

evente—sddl where are your bij Lelecatershire fences | 
But I wasas itimes deceived, when I came up to then, 
by finding them very big. But how iz this? I would 
exclaim, Neither Forester nor his horse appeared to 
make more exertion to get over those strong bullock 
fences than ther might Rave made in clessiai a dead 
snd emalf di I was told it was all the effect 

of hand—of handing hie horses, as it were, easily and 
tenderly over their fences ; not allowing them to feap Py 
yard higher, or farther, than was necessary. That is the 
es Pade ceria Situ gid wag 

“But I was soon oblis ie auc 
y ; the pace was beyond what I had been weed 
to, and my place was taken by Sir Henry Peyton on 
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‘Watchmaker, Lord Foley, and Lindon, who appeared to” 
be jmst about my own age. This gave me encouragement. 
"T pee the ‘ones can do it’ said 1; ‘so I must not 
despair? But where were the oli ones?’ Wh; in about 
three more fields I heard a thrilling ecream, that seemed 
to enter into my soul, and looking to my left, there saw 
Mr. Meynell, and also Mr. Loraine Smith, who, having 
taken advantage of a turn, the result of a quick eye, ware 
then close to the pack. But where was Martin Hawke, of 
whose desperate style of riding I had been told so much 
by Mr, Somerby. He waa not then to be seen, havi 
had a fall over a gate which would have stopped a red- 
deer. But what surprised me most, was the pace at which* 
Lord Sefton passed me in the middle of a large field, and 
the quickness with which he made up bis ground, having 
bad a bad start. Young Ra e hunteman’s son, 
seer pene oa: oue of or 
on to wi 16 jumped at the v. vanity ; 
well it was thee he did 20, for neither wey no" cond 
tion could maintain that speed long under sixteen stone. 
Still there were several heavy men going, well ; amongst 
them, Mr. Lockly, on a superb horse, called Confidence, 
for which I he he had refused 800 guineas. But this 
reminds me of a sad disaster, which chilled the pleasure 
of this fine run. At the first check, Mr. Loraine Smith's 
hore, whose name J understood was Hollyhock, and for 
: i cot Sefton bad offered him the above-named sum, 
yopped down dead, from s ry a -vensel ab 
the Teare"Neithar’ was this the sole Gisster, “A horse 
called Hermit, ridden by Captain St. Paul, and which he 
hed only just’ pu: at the, even then, stiff price of 
‘700 guineas, etood stock-still in the middle of a field, and 
was only saved from death by copious bleeding by his 
master. This, however, gave rise to = rather ludicrous 








circumstance.’ A caricature ap} in London, repre- 
tenting the scene, these words being written underneath 
it ‘An apostle administering comfort to distressed 


o 
“Up to this ti twenty minutes—I had been 
carries I thooght, well; Indeed, one gentleman, whowe 
name 1 did not aaid to me ‘You are going wel, 
sir ;? upon which I stroked my hore’s neck with my 


and seid to myself, ‘I have ie “ 
Bat { wes miler prometue in my peainan "Bs ver soa 
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had for the first ten minutes. To say the trath, I 
began not to like it, for the fences got very large and 
atrong, at least so they appeared to me, 

we atiff country this, sir, said I to a gentleman 
in black, who appeared to be going very much af bis ease ; 
‘devilish big fences, sir.’ 

_ Prey wal for hat, sn he 39 lied; ‘but you are 
ung endt and strong ‘ou've nothing to 
fat te throe your heart over them, and follow it,’ . 

“My heart, however, proved stouter than my horse, I 
went Tring long, loaing ground in every field we entered, 
and being obliged to turn away from a stiff stile, with a 
footbridge over a brook on the rising side, which I knew 
Thad not in me at the time, I lost sight of the leading 
sen, and of the hounds of course, only waking my 9] 
ance at the last, by the help of a turnpike road, with the 
rest of the awkward sq) sbout ten minutes after the 
fox bad been killed, which he was, at the end of a 
Veautiful and very feet, barst of thirty-eight minntn- 

“ Nevertheless, all thi considered, 1 had not great 
reason to be dissatisfied with the occurrences of this day, 
T certainly was i 2 very good place the first quarte of an 
hour, and not in a bad one the next five minutea; and, 
now I think of it, I can secount for my not being able to 

well to the end of the run, 1 recollect hearing Mr. 

a aay, when se Asean, that sere wes 8. 20r8 of; 
not ad valorem, but ad virtutem, price wy corses that 
were, a8 mine were, ‘well known Ta Leicestershire? ‘Tt 
epends,’ said he, ‘on how long they can go, For ex- 
ample,’ resumed he, ‘a horse that can go well for twenty 
minutes will always fetch his 100 guineas, and if half an 
hour, double that sum’ Now as I only gave 150 guiness 
for Gentlemen, at Tattersall’ I had no reason to expect 
to have gone farther than I did on that money. I shall, 
however, in fatare require a little exposition of the 
a known in Leicestershire’—whether for good, or for 


“| was rather surprised to find, judging from the state 
of my own horee, and that of meiy cthees, that another 
fox was to be drawn for, as, notwithstanding some of the 
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leading men mounted freeh horses, others rode the same " 
which had carried them o forward in the first severe 
‘burst, This, however, was another proof superiorit 
of these horees; and when next in want of iegtere 
ahall be from amongst such es are known to do such 
things that I shall make my selection, and not from those 
which are well known to be able to jump a few tremendous 
fences, and travel at the ultra pace for a short quarter of 
an hour, and then shut up at once, or tumble in every 
other fence at which their riders may put them.” 
‘Although our hero's Gentleman, with his hollow sides, 
dejected countenance, extended nostrile, and dirty face— 
for he had been twice down on his tee and only picked 
up by the superior strength of his rider—had not the 
aristocratic appearance which he had exhibited before the 
hounds found, when he certainly looked quite fit to carry 
& gentleman—and euch he had on his back when he 
catried Frank Raby—still he had enough left in him to 
_ along with a hounds to Seraptof, and see oso 
. ve him an opportunity of throwing hia eyes 
over the hounds, which, ft might be almoet neodlee to 
say, he admired beyond any that he had hitherto seen, not 
only for their form, but their very business-like appesr- 
; and, as may be s0y the fact of their having 
been bred by Mr. Me: added not a little to their value 
in the eyes of 60 young a Then the three men, 
having been Mr. HMeyuells men, reve equally pearls in 
ia ©: fe could not, i it admire the appear- 
ance of all three, for rid ing more charaateristie could 
scarcely be exhibited in the form, As for John 
‘Raven, he night bave ‘been shown as 8 pattern-card of his 
order,’ Bia and piercing eye, beaming from ont & 
swarthy, but healthy ekin, and strictly ing in colour 
with hiv black and curly hair—raven locke we might call 
them—just visible under his cap; all this, added to his 
well-proportioned form, cast in the very mould for st 
work, and of the right height for 2 horeeman—and as mach” 
he was first-rate—at once pronounced him entitled to the 
character we have Gren ot ben Neither were his two 
Tepe wy fei to oe beepers nerd the cork- 
whipper- just rot to the discom- 
oN ne valleat tample of his craft ae ie Tom 
avis) was an ex i a was Tom 
Winkfield, with his one eye, and a countenance reminding 
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berths They were bath capi 1 matemen indeed, 
7 ‘inkfield, from the experience 
Thad of his penfo better could not be found, 


shat 

As this was one of the last days of Mr. Mevnell appear: 
ing in the field, it wae fortunate for Fravk Raby that 
eomething occurred to call his attention to his proceedings, 
how trivial soever it might be. A smell cover that Jay on 
the road to Scraptoft was tried, but it did not hold a fox. 
One hound, however, threw hie tongue once in the gorse 
and no rate being heard, a find wa» considered certain. 

“ Have a care, Dromo,” however, was heard from Mr, 
Weynell, with one mmack of his whip, Jt was no find; 
and on Lord Sefton approaching Mr. Meynell, he axked 
him if he knew the tongue of the hound that spoke in the 


gorse t 

“Tt was Dromo,” said Meynell, 

“T think not,” replied his Lordship; “Dromo was on 
the other side of the cover, drawing very well.” 

“Tt waa either Dromoor Drummer” (brothers, unt one- 
year hunters), resumed the veteran; but a» Raven came 
by with the pack, the question was at once decided. 

“What hound spoke to a recent, John?” said Lord 
Sefton. “Dromo, my Lord,” replied Raven, “TI think 
a fox has been through the gorse early in the night.” This 
showed the accuracy of Mr, Meynell’s ear, and at a period 
of life when such accuracy is not often exhibited. 

It would not be worth while to recite the further doings 
t this day, and thie on Sv0.4 gerounts : fen, ie day 

tered, as we en Bay, e pace could not be 
See aT eet er aes a 
good thing, our hero could not have partaken, of it, 

forasmuch as Gentleman had not recovered the twister he 
had had in the morning. To say the truth, he was a very 
middling nag, and “ well known in Leicestershire” as such, 
or 180 guineas, or even double that sum, would not have 
parehased him at Tattereall’s, for, like many other “ gentle- 
men,” his appearance was very imposing. 

On his arrival at Melton, our hero was much dis- 
appointed at all he saw of the town as he rode to the 
dean,” the head inn of those days, but now a private 
house; and likewise with the inn iteelf, which was as bad 
as bad could be. ‘This, however, was a point of minor con- 

uence to Frank Raby, inasmuch as by the introduction 
of Mr, Somerby, in addition to the weight his own connec- 
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tions gave to his name, he was seldom thrown on his own 
resources for a dinner; and on the very day of his arrival 
‘was a guest at the Old Club. And there was, in the 

ceedings of this club, what much took his fancy. "There 
was a quiet, unaffected style in the dimer, although 


dressed 8 good man-cook, aa well as in the way in 
whieh the evening was pamed, which he cemsidered to 
‘be quite in character with sportamen. After a moderate 
allowance of wine, tea and coffee were announced ; and 
after an hour or two's amusement with cards, each man 
retired to his couch, to be ready and fresh for the follow, 


“And here the forthcoming day was productive of an 
event which could have only occurred in this “metropolis 
of fox-hunting,” which Leicestershire is very properly 
called; but it was en event which our hero woul 
never have forgotten, had he lived a thousand years. 
Having fallen asleep after his servant bad called him, he 
found himself almost alone in Melton, that is, ainongst the 
hunting men, al! of them, with the exception of two—who, 
as luck would have it, were going to the same hounds 
as himeelf, those of the Earl of Lonadale—having started 
on their road to cover. The names of these individnals 
he did not know at the time; but on seeing them pass 
the windows of his inn, he ordered out his cover-hack, and 
followed! om = 8 _Teapectful treme along ce London 
tarnpike-; which it was hi neceasary he shor 
have done, na he did not know lis ay to the cover, 
nor was there anyone else to direct him, He had not, 
however, proceeded more than two miles along this road, 
before he saw his guides turn, at a right angle, through 
a bridle-gate, and of course he turned through it also. 
Three more bridle-gates were passed through at the 
extremities of fine grass is, over which these two 
erack horsemen, for such they were, went at a rate which 
rather surprised our young sporteman, conceiving them 
to be, like himself, riding their cover-hacks. No sooner 
through the fourth gat than a different line of 
country presented itself. They left the bridle-road and 
made for a sheep-pen in a corner, which they passed, end 
then, Jesping into and ont of a lane, put their heads about 
as straight as the crow flies, in the direction of s spire 
which was in view. Our hero now began to find his 
mistake—nay, more, that he was in a scrape ; for, although 
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the hack he was mounted on conld get over certain fences, 
at a certain be began to find that, if he continued 
the pace these Meltonians were leading him over this 
fine but choking country, he would soon be unable to laa; 
atall, He had nothing to do, then, but to pull up, a1 
endeavour to follow his guides, as Hercules did the oxen, 
by the tracks of their horses’ feet on the ground, 

All went well for the next five fields. The fences were 
practicable, and as the distance from Melton was only 
eight miles, our hero began to think that, from the pace 
they had been going, he might still arrive before the fox 
os found. Bat when in the middle of a very lange field, 
cand in the act of descending from the highest part of it, 
he saw what he suspected might prove to be death to all 
his hopes, He saw, and tly for miles right and 
left, the valley he was about to descend into, nut, in 


poetical language— 
“With raral daiuties crown’d, 
‘While opening blooms diffuse their sweets around,” 


where nothing was to be heard but the hum of insects, the 
melody of birds, and the wild music of the shepherd's 
Pipe ‘hut he raw a long and an dulating line of stumpy 
old pollarded willow-trees, which too plainly convin 

him that a deep brook was in his line; and as for the hum 
of insecta, the melody of birds, and the wild music of the 
abepherd’s pipe, not a thing could he hear, animate or 
inanimate, beyond the puffing and blowing of his hal 
tired horee, and the sort of sucking noise his feet made 
he pulled them out of the furrows of this highly ridged 











“ Now, what is to be done ?” was the question he put to 
himeelf,—and a serious question it was; for should he 
not be able to get to hounds, he greatly feared that many 
‘8 good laugh would be had at his expense, even should 
he esonpe being shown up in a caricature as “a you 
provincial gentleman going to cover in Leicestershire. 
‘As to a bridge, or s ford, or # road, his eye looked for 
either in vain; and when he came down on the brook, 
‘and saw where his two guides had taken it in their stroke, 
he considered himself to be in the most trying situation in 
which s young sporteman, similarly vircumetanced, could 
be placed. He however, that he had ance 
ridden the horse he wes then on, and which had been 
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hunted by a young farmer with his isther’s harriers, over 
Banead by a zours juite, as wide as the one which now 
unfortunatel his ; 80 he at once deter- 
mined on riding at it. And he certainly gave him a fair 
chance ; for it was not until he had turned his head to 
the wind, and thereby enabled him to recover his a 

a little, that he put his intentions intoexecution. Taking 
him, then, about twenty yarde from its banka, he put him 
mapfully ‘at the brook, which, as we say of the grave, 
only yawned to receive him. Whether it was that he 
wanted the excitement of the Amstead harriere, or whether 
the Melton cover-hack Race was quite beyond his mark, 
it is hard to determine, but this much is certain :— despite 
of the sesolate manner dour des was ridden at it; 
namely, with two good di, e spur on starting, a 
refresher, when near the bank, by the thin and a “Come 
up” at rising, he only landed’ hin fore logs on the bank, 
falling backwards into the water, with our hero under- 
neath him, who night be said to have been anywhere but 
in clover at the time. The upshot, however, was that, 
having, after a lapse of nearly half an hour, got his horse 
on the bank again, he retraced his steps to Melton, on 
no very agreeable terms with himeelf, but with a full 
determination to know beforehand to whom he should in 
future look as pilote to direct his course over Leicestershire, 
for in this instance he had made a sad mistake. 

t into the wake not only of two of the beat 
men in the hunt, the afterwards great Tom Smith and Mr. 
Vansittart, but, aa ie often the case with Meltonians who 

large etuda, they were not themselves on cover- 
hacks, but on first-rate hunters, whose pipes they were 
amusing themselves with opening, against their next day's 
work with hounds, instead of leaving that task to their 
servants, who, a8 they had known to their cost, could not 
ge ead ma - 
3 might ex] inquiries were le 
rerpecting the absence of “young Raby” as he was called ; 
for his having been introduced by Mx. Somerby, an 
influential character in the hunt, together with his name 
and connections, had rendered him an object of notice, 
even with the Melton an honour not very often 
conferred on persons of sti er pretensions. But 
they liked the looks of young Raby. ‘There was some- 
thing manly and sportemanlike about him : in short, they 
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first considered him & promising young ove,” « compliment 
paid to him by Mr. Forester, no judge. To the ques- 
tions put to our hero himeelf, he made the following candid 
answer: “Why, I was very rightly served. I neglected 
the observance of what ought to be a standing rule in all 
situations of life, and in none more than in a sportsman’s ; 
namely, to ‘take time by the forelock,’ as the erb haa 
it, even to allow for the chapter of accidents. The 
fact was, I was at my breakfast when I ought to have 
doen on my back, and I paid dearly for my folly by 
being soused over head and ears in a brook, besides loving, 
"as I understand, a fine day's sport. However, the lemon 
will not be lost upon me, in having impressed two things 
upon my mind; first, to be wider awake on a hunting 
morning ; secondly, the fact that a pretty good hunter 
with my father’s harriers is a devili cover-hack in 
Leicestershire.” 

‘Fhe next day being Sunday, Frank Raby, after being in 
cburch, for Melton men go to church, and hearing an 
excellent discourse from Doctor ord, on the empty 
vanity of all human pursuita, was conducted by his friend 
Somerby through several of the stables belonging to the 

cipal Melton men, which was to him a great treat, 

impression mare upon him by this inspection was 

conveyed, to his friend, John Inkleton, in a letter, of 
which the following is a copy ;—~ 


“Mato, February 3, 1802. 
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have not seen Stephen Goodall), is worth riding 
miles to see. Every ae 8 he is perfect in the 
and has, What can be said of few, only one fault eleewhere. 
‘He is rather too fond of his Lordehip’s good October. The 
meet at Cream Lodge Gorse was such s sight as I never 
ht I should see—but more of this when we meet. 
ars re ‘esterday I made « very ‘bad. cash’ as old Dick says. 
I mined seeing @ fine ran with Lord hounds 
hy overleeping myself, and got well ished for bo 
doing. When ! ought to have been half-way to cover, I 
was at my breakfast, and by endeavouring to follow 
two lant men oat of Melton, bat spell ves ote the fine 
ina ron, on their cover-hacks, as imagines 
head in’a brook, and was vetrn eolihowt 
ahound. They proved to Mr Asheton Smith, 
caiieg here, par excellence no doubt, Ton Smith, and Mr, 
‘Vansittart, both mounted upon hunters. 

“T was much disappointed wit high Melton-—-I mean the 
town, which is a poor contains many good 
fellows, I ‘dined ot at hice lub the first dey, the 
members of which a to live together after the 
inanner of brothers, and just as sportsmen ought to live; : 
no midnight revelling to shake the nerves. In fact, I 
told a pint of wine io the usual limit with many of the 
‘best men at Melton. 

“ To-day I went to church, a beautiful of the 
florid Gothic, with very pretty chimes, was amused 
as well as edified by the rector, Dr. Ford. When I 
‘amused,’ I must tell you why. He would not rulfer the 
clerk to ‘murder the second end fourth verses of the psalm 
be ae day, but read them himself, evidently partaking 

the postioal inspiration of the aithor of them. It fa 
ally a inable to hear our clerk al ¢ Amstead murder 
and miscall this fine ‘the howl ii in the de 
for example. But ‘of this After church 
walked through several Lm in She town and eras 
ou may su many ores, To carry my at, 
He ergs tad Elpida Sete 
Town colour t in ire 
(where he generally curchaees Be hunters), with thove 
by the Hundred’ House ‘Snap, his favourite blood. 
os horses were very perfect, and just suited 
wk bis we it, By the way, I remember a Christchurch 
‘is county, pote that whilst he was staying 
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at bis neat in Cheshire, thirteen honters took their 
departure for Melton ; and on his observing that ‘it must 
be a difficult matter to find such a lot :'—* Not at all,’ 
replied Cholmondeley, ‘the difficulty is in finding the 
money to pay for them.’ 

“ Further particulars of what I saw to-day must remain 
till we meet I shall only add that, although the general 
condition of the hunters here is very no, it does not 
equal that of Lord Sefton’s stud; and I have told 
Pritchard—who of course growled on hearing it—that no 

hunter of mine should ever again have a summer's run at 
‘grase.—Believe me, dear Inkleton, truly yours, 
“Paancis Rasy. 


“PSI hope your stable continues right, and that 
you will come Here soon. Depend upon nee the 
for sport. In fact, one of the flyers here not that 
agree with him—'riding to cover over this country is 
letter than riding to hounds over most others’ F, BR.” 


The next appearance of our young sportsmen with 
hounds, was with those of the Duke of Rutland at one of 
their most favourite fixtures, and where, as iv usual in 
ouch cases, most of the leading characters of the three 
adjoining ‘bunts met together. ‘The scene, like that at 
Cream 7 ige, was one of the Sc preepe aud soul- 
stirring description to a pervon of his experience, 
tad Ceaded ter enhance greatly his opin of Melton as 
a domicile fora hunting man. ‘Then there wan a cl 
at the head of his Grace's hunting establishment who was 
an object of much interest, and especially so with young 
sportamen, insamuch as he was, at that period, what may 
‘be called the only one in hie calling with anything like 
equal pretensions; namely, to unite the gentleman with 
the hunteman, combini duties of the servant withal. 
This was the far-famed Shaw, who then hunted the Duke 
of Rutland’s hounds, and who, for what may be called 
“style” in department and movement of his callin, 
‘was the most celebrated huntaman of the day. Al this, 
indeed, waa visible to Frank Raby previously to the 
hounds throwing off ; for, instead of seeing him, where he 
Jooked for him, in the middle of hin pak, on they stood, 
under the shelter of a awaiting the appointed hour, 
heol im coming on his cover-hack, at the 
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sate of fifteen miles in the hour, and in company with 
vo distinguished sportensen, then on a visit to the Duke, 
and who were, do doubt, enjoying, as well as profiting by, 
the sage and pertinent remarks of @ man eo eminent in 
his way, which, although delivered with the authority of 
& master, were given with Tespect expected from a 
wervant, ‘Nor was this all: he was amused with hie 
jings on his arrival. After the uaual exchange of 
Treetings between ‘himself and his hounds, which no man 
who has a soul, or is capable of being pleased with euch 
simple exhibitions of nature, can witness withont pleasure,, 
there was sumething quite aristocratic iu the manner in 
which he preparer himself for entering upon hie office, 
and commencing the operations of the day. The mud- 
boots being taken off, and the dust, should there have 
been any, wiped off his neat and well-polished booty @ 
white cambric handkerchief was generally taken from his 
pocket by Shaw, with which, after gently raining bis cx 
ym his head, he as Antly wiped his brow, returning it 
to whence it came. en there was something remark- 
able too—something pleasing to the ear, in the tone of 
Shaw's voio, and especially so when uttering the words 
“ your Grace,” which, of course, were invariably appended 
to his answers to his noble master. Again, there was aD 
air about him even in mounting his hunter, and trotti 
away with the hounds towards the cover, at the 
given to him by the Duke, which fureibly struck Frank 
Raby as something out of the common way. The mi 
was silently but gracefully acknowledged by a gentle 
raising of the cap, and he may be said to have thrown hia 
he ls into cover with much . As for his horse- 
manship, it was elegant, and 50 Sought our hero. 

‘But our hero's opinion of the hounde shall appear in a 
letter he wrote to his friend Lord Dauntley, after hunti: 
with Lord Lonsdale’s hounds on the following day, 
once more with Lord Seftan’a. ° 


“ Mazrow, Feb. 6, 1802. 
“Dear Davcwtiey,—As we shall meet so soon, I 
shall only now tell you that I have been out with the 
three and am delighted with all I have seen. I 
could not have believed, had I not witnessed it, that an) 
part of England conld be #0 
and those who ride to them, as that which I have lately 
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travelled over. And at what a pace it iz travelled over! 
But you know all this better than I can tell you. I can 
only is too fast for at least, for my horses. I 
sonped | Gentleman, the first with the Quorn, in little 
more than twenty minutes ; illea is too slow ; ditto 
Pantalooh ;1 in fact, the General, and Bowman ?—a right 
good one—are the only two at all fit for this country. My 
stable will soon be stumped up, and I must either return 
to the provineials, or purcbase others. It is useless to be 
here with only six horses, and four of those not up to the 
»mark. I overheard one of the fellows yesterday say—' I 
think that yor Raby would ride if he had centile 
but the present lot won't do. They tell me he'll be 
bi one of these days, so it’s hia own fault if le don’t 
mend his stable’ I think so, too, Dauntley ; and J must 
to Moses before next hunting season—that is to say, 
Mr, Darkin don’t win the Oaka. Trueman gives me 
hopes in his last letter ; he says ‘Rouge is one of the best 
of 7omay cue Be. vee. cem! ‘As he is 50 good a 
{ I think something of this, He says uotlung of 
‘aphrosyne; but if one of them can do the trick it’s 


“Now for my opinion of what I have seen. J like the 
Melton fellows much— no nonsense about them,’ as Jack 
Bailey says; and they are very civil—indeed, kind to 
me! Of the hounds I should say this :—The Quorn 
tae shape: the ‘bendsonioat bo thee 2 hey 

iJ 2 1e to the e: 
cartainly chow mach blood, an we say of hortes, The 
others are coarser in some of their pointa; for example, 
a hound in the Quorn called Guzman, which Raven tole 
me ‘breed much from, is coarse in his fore-querters, 
with what old Dick calls ‘a chitterling shirt about his 
neck.’ I believe the term is, ‘a little throating.’ But 
they ail have good Tega and feet, and loins a least as far 

am 8 e 
called the fastert; indeed, one’ day last ‘week they ran 
clean away the horses, in a buret of twelve minutes 
—only one jh-bred one being sive to live with 
them. Shaw confessed he was beat a mile in four, 
and over the finest part of the country for « splitter. 

1 The horse purchased at Tattersall’s, together with Gentleman, 

The horse at the recommendation of Sir John 
‘Tnkleton, aod iy spoken of 
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eters heres! 
met itwas yunt te] 
Goodall, 8 most intelligent fellow, but a cruel 
Swwlehtt sc «, horse: - Ho i eal to very clever, and if 
up witl in time, generally puts rt, 
when at fault. We had a moerally puis phom right 
to say I wan copitally carried Bowen 1g 

i him into m eum, if f was 20, 
dinpootd, as, Priteba Cee ene eaten htee of bis 
brothers of the stable have asked ahs whether he was for 


sale? ‘There was some jand I 
understand the part of the pak whieh Forester 
Jeaped on a horse called Bernado, measured thirty-two 


foot a great Jeap for a horee, with better than fourteen 
stone on his back. 

“Now, then, adien till we meet. t go chance to ase 
the fillies, let me have your opinion of their condition, 
&s, ; and, should you hear of ¢ good well bred, hunter fo% 
sale, shink of me I will go as for as 300 guineas,— 

r Dauntley, ever yours, 

7 be “Franow Ras, 


“The Loap Dauntixy, &c, &c, 


“PSI had nearly forgotten to tell you, that I waa 
much pleased with he appearance of the celebrated Mr. 
Brommell in the field. is not @ sportaman, I believe, 
uor much of a rider; but he is one of the neatest and beat 


both in shape and ‘oan, and everything shout hn 
the tad mar 1 think they call it on the other side af 
the Channel—may be said to be complete.” 


‘The ides af March were not more dreaded by the great 
Onear himeeli, than ‘they are by a fox-hunter in’ the 
Tis Bema any of there: pot a op to anything like cport 
38) a to an} 
with bouuin” This beig’ che coee ia that istics ia 
which Sir John Tnkleton the moet liberally made 
an oes of fis. four cxpltal: Renters to his young 
‘arrived at Melton in tip-top eon 
Bian, js dus snonth ptvioas to the conclusion ot the 
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season. Here, then, was the character of our hero at once 


the prophetic verdict of Mr. Forester, that he was “a very 
» promising young one.” 


CHAPTER XII 


A sample of a young sportamnsn's life in London— A near thing f 
he Gus at Dyan, Bad's olocs akave for the nie we nanetoet” 


U Maar season concluded, our hero took his departure 
from Melton, but not without having hit moat 
convenient apartments for the forthcoming one, together 
with a ten-stalled stable for his horses, being resolved on 
adding four others to his number, as well as replacing 
those who could not do the trick. In fact, he was now 

for riding anything second-rate, and Bowman and 
the General were the only two that he intended to keep 
for the ensuing year. 

Between his arrival at Amstead, and “the Derby,” a 
iod of as mach note in the almahack of a sportsman as 
iteuntide or Easter in that of chars, nothing occurred 

0 our hero sntieiently worthy of , Unless it be the 
receipt of the two £ lowing letters at about the end of 
the first fortnight :— 


“Grosranon Squaxn, Sunday, April 19. 
“Dan Razr, —- Your account of your doings at 
Melton delighted me, but not so much as that I have 


heard from others of your performance over the count 
and the imprion you Tet behind aren the 
people, say ‘you will do,’ and enongh is 


expressed in those few words I saw your fillies 9 few 
days Teck, end T really think you ave e chance, Troe; 
Jed them high (ouch are his words), and 
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that is the second best two-year-old he ever hed 
in Min stale, Tat just come from Tr Pa, and find 


3 
: 
! 
i 
t 
i 


i A to 
money on Rouge—s hundred at least—to-morrow. 
they teli_me the may-fiy is gone, I suppose we shall. soon 
toc inte Hite ilage Sanath thercore 

T remain,—Dear Frank, truly yours, 

“¥, Bapr, Bag.” 


“To Franots Rasy, Bog.” 


The juence of these letters was, one from our hero 
to his friend Dauntley, requesting him to take the odda to 
& hundred pounds on Roogefont, in the clasical language 
of Mr. Trueman, not to meddle with Euphros) and the 
commission was executed, on the following Monday, by 
his Lordship, : 

A fortnight before the our hero arrived in 
London, as usual, took up his residence with his 
cout’ act however, beip Tomarting tat although, Bess 

not, however, i 
the length of time since be bed last seen. im, it toa 
certain extent, to be looked for, there was s wide di 
ence in the cl and deportment of his favourite 
nephew, and in one or two respects not exactly to be 

1 Anglicd—ia a jade and will die away in a strnggle st the last. 
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wecounted for, In the first he was rather short in 
hhis answers ; in other words, if he did not appear to hold 
his uncle chesply, be appeared evidently to atiach but 


little to his remerks and ions, The 
fact was, his uncle had never been at Melton. In the 
next, he observed « thi about him that was 
not, he waa certain, ‘and he now and then appeared 
tobe in Tn fact, Mr. Beaumont 


fay hie snd cn the ntjocs. "The newer ous of 


course, 
gotta Frank, Bab ‘ras; at this time, waite ha} 
al radi eve, and the cause of his not being 
so ill ad present itself, He had embarked in a 
the veauit of ‘which waa not only in iteclf 


Theertain, but it was also + to him that he had 
embarked in it mir, and without the means of 

it throngh with any satisfaction to iinet Be 
already pui himself ‘badder an 


obligation to and 
end, 

tht a yew suid one, for the money a ine bel 

and he was further involved with in the odda 
he taken for him at Tattersall In short, for the 
first time in ae life, he found himself in trouble, in 
consequence of exceeding hia means. But this was not 
the utmost extent of it, He had subjected himself, also 
for the first time, to 9 severe self-reproach for acting an 
undethand part in the of his racing fillies—in 
fact, for baving done wat be he feared to be known to 
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of hia friends the cl 
any sofa tr seat road 


ome ote 
‘On the morning of the race, an alteration had taken 
place in the betting, g having 


fing t md keeping her ht and holdi 
ee ee Sacre 


he atiatactorily ed 
about s as boat bd th aioe and in the Y Sahowies 


of Sather teen appenranea ‘but hs a deal the 
of she nm appear, ut Heng gl Gl te 


ition of that term. 
“otra in ” said he, “are you not Mr. Raby?” 
replied. 


“1 am, he re} 

“And the owner of two fillies in this race?” 

Gar hero paused, but his tilenco was thos interrupted 
by the « 

“T know all about them, sir,” resumed he; “ 
both your fillies, and you have been robbed / artes 
tried, and I have no doubt but thet Ruprooyne in ive 
pounds a better mare than ‘As for myself, 1 
Nand to win upon her, and have faid long odds agatiet 
the other, whi ,in my opinion, is as big & jade as ever 

race.” 


“ And pray who are you }” asked our hero. 

“No matisr who T ama, air,” was the reply ; “you'll find 
T have told you the 

“Here ia e wetiy busines,” id Raby, as he galloped 
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tp to Goodall, whom he chanced to,eepy on the cour; 
lor God's sake, where is Deuntioy 1% 

Gace Oat eek auch a hurry 1” asked 
Sasha our money before the ring breaks up,” was 


however, was this Lord Dauatley sould 
not be Spans nuthee oar ‘hefe not Goodall tad any 

it in the ring, which, in an hour from that time, was 
roken up 5 ‘to the post 
was one of the quickest ever seen over that course. 


Ey; sauswering 

dig of the spur -etreggting, in abatt, 
atride—was only beaten by @ hea 
was at the extremity of the 
of Eclipse’s competitors, “nowhere.” “And the summing 
Hoking Boge tong the mousy being nid gut for his 

mone, out 

sie a de and if ve had’ won. the race, he 
‘wor we pocketed 


E 
F 
PEE 
3 





sold co 1000 guineas, the th of her 
Rouge on the si 

lace in the , Whereaa sha was now worth little more 
Eun as many [-crowne—in she was soon after- 
wards sold at stout that ok ao however, 
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dietege ol Higatons? ahat to his faekd Devotion for 
o to his 
pone of the fie, amongst the number, 
erg: in Mr. Trueman, 
the trainer: he left. the t betraying the 
pecret as to whom these fille belong! and as our hero 
bad not made any admission to the “leg,” who made the 
fovanlod i Rimelf aba period when it maitSred nothing 
ata wi it 
if all the world snow i it, ail 
Horace le ia short, we should gather ite 
an Gita aT Guiaty: that dhe chive of Fame 
e 
coatis ‘f ina td baving wi, Tae 
rer ak thet as under the ban of 
Fit heeded infirmity ; but ee he was bent upon 
‘thering the roves before the bloom began to fade, his 








have clearly demonstrated. As 
oo i Paley pa 
the on iter the 
menting the efalowing con) tock 


versation place :— 
“T may consider myself very fortunate,” ssid Frank 
Raby, an geting ot out of ny racing spec ulation £0 well as 
‘be, very cuntious, how I enter into 
ee But I have a serious on my hands, 
which must be accomplished in the courea of the summer. 
“} et lay out upraras of © 00k horeeflesh, and 1 
must lay out 0 1000 in 
am at present uncertain whence that sum will be forth- 


coming.” 

“ My good fellow,” said his Lordahip, “you need be s0 
no k Ihave that sum at your service any day you 
may call upon me for it. Nothing is more teful to me 
than the ast af serving ® friend ; indeed, I consider that 
‘we are sent here, among other wise purposes, to serve each 
other when it lies in our power.” 

“A thousand thanks, my dear Dauntley,” replied Baby; ; 
“put I must not trespass further on the kindness of 
frends 0 long osha other soares to yf for rie. 

tells me he can recommend me toa 
Pounds on a pavobe aaceniyy ud on fat to 7 
one it and on terms. Iam 
oe introduced fo his ao mi 
SRoals ee ree toe Merl driven?” remmed Lord 
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Dauntley ; “but, as your father cannot be fifty, you will 
haye to Pay a heavy | 

but there ia my uncie, eg replied our hero, 
“ceca! il says the contingency may ‘be made to embrace 


my expectations 
“I doubt it,” said his Lordship. “However, if you do 
not succeed in the city, you know where to come ; at all 
eventa, do not conclude the bargain without informing me 
a. oeih Goodall hero at Limmer’a, 
t the ay int our met our at 
an getting into a dirty hackney coach, proceeded to the 
city on an equally disty business, and in due time arrived 
at the residence of Mr. Sharpe, a member of the honour- 
gh protamion of money - teriveners, On their names 
‘announesd to him, own into the dini 
room, where Mr. ee immediately made his 
nce, that his premises, as he himself said, 
thing beteor fit office” for gentlemen who 
cane to aed oe eres a seepectble ee nature.” He was 
a appearance, possess 
ings a quick eye, ‘altogether avery intelligent counten- 
‘We will once more have recourse to the dialogical 
form, in er ore eeutona 
ea said Mr. Sharpe (on 
aking his appecy appeatan)’ Goodall, I believe. 
‘The same, sir,” rey 
“Then I presume,’ contied M Mr. 81 “this gentle- 
man (bowing to our hero) is Mr. Raby. 1 beg, gentlemen, 
wl My friend Mr. Raby, sir,” said Goodall, “is in want 
of some temporary amistance, and having been recom- 
mended to you by friend Mr. Thornton, I have reason 
to believe you will render it to him upon fair and honour- 





termi 
“Sin” said Mr. ‘king a bow, Py 
a compliment; but thie ern ‘nytt that, Tom 
my very extensive pecuniary connections in this 
town, T have the means of rendering gent tlomen aoe 
mation tet extent not within the ach off think I 
may say—any other man. But 
Bee ricel Set Pr satya dantead Abbey” 
‘He is,” replied Goodall. 
“Then,” remmed_ Mr. “there will be no difft- 
culty in this case. I ‘8 mortgage last year, on & 
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the Amstead estate, shaving been 
‘Gow il abot ar 
himzelf to 





end acded eatcking the of his friend Goodall. 

GE aYerT Wel, ie; now what is the mum you are in want 

“Two thoussnd pounds.” 

“Oh, sir,” quoth Mr. Sharpe, “tis hardly worth while 

ing to nt for such a’sum as thet ; suppose we 
ve 


No? replied Frank Raby; “I only want £2000 at 
“Aged 


ees 

firat aqt ueszed together his Ii hard enough 
to have craaked m hisel-nut, end they owt the ot 
on a level with the end of his nose, 
wise—“Post-obit! Difficult to get phere ren rl 
elie 5 would not annuity 


BCT re 


or my 
“Ont you Dave an wacle!? 
“T haves and ae he has never been married, end is 
neatly os old a» my father, I have reason to believe I shall 


inherit his prope 
“Ab, gir) eaid with a sigh, “two or three 
yore pecien 7 have to deal with, have believed 
the same of their uncles, but found their mistake 


when they . Old uncles are ticklish fellows to deal 
with 5 Dyce tease we wal confine murlvee tn 
father, whose estates I know are entailed on you. ve 
you ever borrowed money before ?” 


* Let us hear what you bave to aay, Mr. Sharpe.” 
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“Why, let me see,” said Mr. Sharpe his hand 
over his ayes, and inabow or to natie :— “your 
father, sir, you say, is ty-two years old s he may aire 
another a. (removing his 
Me or ged Beat ou han) yout i a 

regular liver, entering but little into 

"of thir town ; on the contrary, I believe he 
times icult Boe Oe aes oe ated 
hunting ture, an: th-git muita, 
what fine, noble-looking man he isi Than Ms 


Ra, yet ldo 
ai arte + but tell me at once 
wl ex] ect for 

‘Certain = not less than £5000, all circumstances con- 


ws Pen be at 90; when can I have the money?” 
“In a fortnight from coy Pha shall hear from me 





within that time, and hour in which 
Teenmaney will be for boom ning LS Sisk I have to 

add is, « request that Mi 

A oarahay 


is known ay ci fy the person of 
Sy Hay, wh af eye eget 
‘Why, to be 2 we are both strangers 
Sharpe,” ssid Goodal do, tet there con he no objection to 
call 3 Te enor can Sepeng for 
about this affair, which, of Baby 
Ties to "be Kept a sere.” 

“Oh, six,” ssid Mr. Sharpe, with a small smile, “wo 
nover talk of these matters ; we should be cutting our own. 
throata.” And 10 exaunt omnes, 

“Well, Raby,” said Lord Dauntley to our hero, the firet 
time they met after this visit to Sharpe, “how did 
ot get on with the money lender ‘What are you to give 


to you, Mr. 


“nt do You Chink 1™ was herp. 
Tame no Jtrlge of auch ching” answered his Lordahiy 
“ap my when I was two years old. ‘AIT 


Xaow ie you rmoxt mind what you are at; for friend of 
amine was nicely humbugged by one of these advertising 
meine He was aboot obliged to take fuveivs 
doug gros of cotton. stocki Jot of vuln plats 
which he did not want, for more 

promised him.” 
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“There is no fear of ‘mba feel 
replied aby ae. Shape comme seems to bo  respecta 


“Well,” resumed his noble friend, “all things con- 
si for your father is a and very hale man, I 
not think that is much out of the way, for there is no 


“Certainly nob” replied 
fairly dealt! with inthe trammotion, aad no farther 
advantage taken than that to which te himself bad been 


“witt the gnd of « fortnight from the visit of our hero, 
ey Goodall, to the city, he Fecetnoe the following note 


are age ses bis respect compliments to 


‘Mr. Raby, and im that everything is is 
arrang lg fo the bit teanaaetion; ea 

rr. to give the mesting on 
next, af two o'clock foil No, 13 ae od 
Portman Bquare, where the gentleman who makes the 
advance resides, 


As may be imagined, our hero was true to his time, 
having ten introduced to Mr. Thornton, who acceded to 
nest, ule Tie appearence in Kal 
Streot, just as clock strack two, expecting to find 
the lawyer, if not Mr. Thornton, there before him. 
Tt happened, howsrer, that was the ft; and on 
whether ‘Longbottom was at home, was 
ey hs aaa livery-servant in the affirmative, 
and to whom he presented his card. 
“Walk this way, if you please, sir,” said John; and 
he conducted him to the front drawing-room, which was 
not only elegantly furnished, but hed its walls abeolately 


ask & 
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# iF 
“You show your taste, Mr. Raby ; that picture ia yours.” 
Yen" youn that ia to ere! inal 

rea, yours tay, m nomi 60, 

General Jervis, now at the Baltord fotel, in ‘Oven? 

Garden, is to give you 700 j,and a gentleman of 

the name of Crow will also give you 300 for that exquisite 

ily? by Le Brun, which will just up 

On naating tis our novo amelt a rat ; and, taking out 

ny ‘our hero a rat; out 
his watch, thus addreased Mr. Longbottom :— 


“By the way, Mr. Longbottom, I want to leave m: 
‘90. frieud who lives im the square, and by the 


T 


i 
i 
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« steamed to oo me ie te hake ee 
‘Thornton, “and, as it was obliged to £300 
worth of plate which I did not want; they are un- 
Wal mi Freak Raby, “2 h 

“ 1” eal an ave 
been brought here on a fools bat twill int 

write a note to Sharpe, and tell 


day 
inform him of the result of his visit to Edward Street, 
and at the conclusion of his story waa thus addressed by 
his truly noble friend :— 

“My doar Raby, have, nothing more to do in this 
business, As I wad you before, I can. furnish you with 
the £2000 without the least inconvenience, 
no other security than a common bond. I would advice 
Bharpe, Sy ae ue eae in’ preps mobo 

, by pe: im proparing 
which cannot be much, as the value of stamps to un- 
executed deeds is not enforced. As to 
with his chef @aeuvre, leave him to his fate 
ever, be aware that you are too long-headed for him. Who 
Mr, Crow ie, I know not ; bat General Jervis I do happen 
to know, and am quite eure that ao far from his being 
at the Bedford Hotel, in thie town, and able to give 7 
guineas for a pioture, he ia at this moment playi at 
kant isook with the bail, and cannot command 700 
seh nega tan area 

} if eomy to do so, I wi rr offer, but 
T still have one more move. There ie» ch old miller 
on the Amstead estate, who, I have reason to believe, 
will lend me this money, on a if 
insurance on my life, which I should be willing to make, 
by way of rendering the security ‘undeniable,’ aa the 


Ba 


z= 


lawyera say. I will write to him this evening."—And 
20 Te did, to following purport :— 
“Looume's Horaz, Bown Sratar, Jun 4th, 1804, 
“Ma. Gi _—I want to borrow £2000 on my bond, 


for which I wi the interest, and make sn 
insurance on my FY Pon hin mecemey ee the 
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cap 2o far oblige. me, do st quick? 
Principe pusckass ome goon. "At 


hunters against next seazon, At 
all events, say nothing about this application to any one 
Frigid gemeedan] in the world, not to T can have 
here, which will be Lorde than em- 
Ploying @ country a pager haste, yours, &., 
*Frawcm Rap. 
“To Mr, Ganaza." 


Ananswer to this effect was returned by the first poot:— 


* Autor Mitts, June 7th, 1804. 

“ How. Srz,—I am sorry to hear you want such a large 
sum as £2000. Sure you been’t to lay it ont 
oil in hon for you have the fimest fn the country now, 

ever, you shall have the money by 

Biter month, on a Stall be pal propose j Cs ho 
reosivin it shall through m; 

eee tae oldy well kno seainy abst 
in ta am pad” to oblige you, ” aie, and don’t doubt but 
gocil be kind to the lade when I am gone. No more at 
present from, hon. sir,—Your dutiful servant, 
“Joun Gaius. 


“ P.S—As I loves ,, Mr. Francis, as the apple of 
my eye, don’t be of ended st my seylog 1 hopes you 
won't get into no mischief am jong the gambli gene 
men in London. They tells me ne they ave t00 ¢ 

us country people.” 


How ia it it ay be naked, that we bere heard nothing 
of Sir John Inkleton, the friend and patron of our hero, 
fr the inte memorable trasanekionat ‘How is it, indeed, 
that he waa not allowed to be privy to them? The 
answer is—it was loo near home for the grand secret of 
the racing fillies, as also the transsctions with Mr. 
to be divulged in. that quartar. Sir Jobn, in spite 
now and then « hint from Lady Charlotte, that he had 
Mg rane for a younger brother? wan a grat 
favourite at the the cubtten f Ske. Baby. 
Jpnior, much in the confidence of Baby. 
acho Laer Gat ay Sa was Leptin the 


He 


approved of, would haye been discouraged 
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by Sir John, who, as has been shown, indulged himeelf 
in’ various urea which were congenial is bis taste, 
and one of them of an expensive nature—I allude, 
‘course, to his propensity to the coach-box—still he waa 
eo far prudent as to hia disbursements accordit 

“ a incomes = Te actiete, wad kis Phe 
within his means. is yor i 
Told bim that he wanted a few hundred pounds'to pur- 
chase hunters with, his purse would have been liberally 
opened to him for the purpose ; forasmuch as having, in 
some measure, looked upon himsel jf aa his preceptor in 
mattera relating to the field, and written letters in ise’ 
of him to hia friends at Melton, he was anxious he ld 
i Bis. character in that country as ae fest role 

reeman, and—in due time—sportsman. 

then, hia’ friend Frank,” as he always called him, 
himself, were not of the same party during the Epsom 
mosting of this year, but for that of Ascot he was booked 
for the box place, as usual, on the Baronet’s well turned- 
out coach, which went to, and returned from the course 
after the manner already described during the last year’s 


races. 
Although the intimacy between Mr. Beaumont Raby 
and Sir John Inkleton was not on so close a footing aa 
as that betwoms the Sauize of Aree en the Daren 
were uj ve terms, an 
muppoeed, occasionally exchanged visite. During aterm: 
ing call, when no one besides themselves was present, 
the following expression of sentiments passed between 


“] think, Inkleton,” said Mr. Raby, with a amile, “I 
am indebted to you for the disappointment I have ex- 
perienced in the character and prospects of my hopeful 
nephew, Frank, You have given him such a taste for 
hunting and driving, that I fear he is likely to abandon 
all other purenita for which his education has fitted, and 
to which his duty calls, him. Of course you are aware I 
could not persuade him to go abroad on s tout, which 
every young Englishman with his i 
do ; ‘and he also refuses to go into Parliament, although I 
have the offer of for him, without & shilfi 


expense. 
his being and he drive his own 
wren ie has bap fe thinks ho cus dot better tha hi 
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couchmen ? but I did h see him something beyond 
e sportaman an anda “sealed, in fact, which I 
cannot at present ‘consider bim, the useful and elegant 


intercourse of common life, in the first place, and service- 
able to his country, in the next.” 

“You do me honour,” replied the Baronet, also with a 
amaile on his So uaqable ct ja attributing to me influence 
over & mind 50 capable for iteelf as that st our 

friend Frank is. His propensities may, perl 

be laid at my door; but when you ane a crs io 
eee sent him a-hunting before he was twelve bes alg, 
ae Bot guilty to the other charge. 
abroad, I confess I agree with Nm ne 
without s better knowledge of fon languages than he 
it would be two years of his life wasted, which 
certainly considered to have been the case with myself, 





2 to refuse to wetifce & few of the 
forts of of te to + my to his country, where should 
we find stateamen ‘business of the country? 
Bi i iy ganion there oul be a kind of ad calorem 
eration man may, I think, with riety 


say sey this 0 himeclf “By going into Parliament 

make a fot Bevan ‘and the question ia, ehall 
I be, bey value of my vote, worth anything when 
I get 1 Had I not better’ (eupposing hint to be 


aware that he will be of no further talue than by his 
vote) leave the vacant to be filled by ema one who 
ia better qualified than Tem for 20 ten rtant & situation 3? 
‘And, fricnd Bea Bdtonet, “as you 
are & (diesen I refer you to some- 
flog Hike a case tu point, tu dacient dye Xenophon 
jeacri tea in conversation with a very young man, 
he , and who was, at that time, soliciting for 
Principal in the army. To what does he compare 
A couipeer. who undectebee to form & statue, 
she eainnny sae ‘In time of 
sage, ‘no less than the safety of the whole 
community is intruated to the general; and it is in his 
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either to to it many and great advant 
Py'a prudent dischergs of the dutiea of his station of 
iavolve bia country, through misconduct, in the 
Sonny ct'ng shall panishneat who, while Me's une 
y of no am i it whil ia une 
wearied in his endeavours to obtain this honour, takea 
little or no thought about qualifying himeelf properly for 
exeenting a trast of each vast importance ae ew 
remem! passage fe 
Beaumont Baby, Sond aio fat the leave of Some ea, 
‘wrought #0 on the young gentleman, 
Immediately applied jimeelf to the izing instruction, 
which quali him for the post and why should not 
my 0 how have, done 20 ¥ The hi of ‘our 
count un is no bar to a di 
sither Yaleot or of clon; and if you recollect when 
‘Homer calle Agamemnon venerable, it is not in reference 
to his but to his knowledge and acquirementa.” 
“Well,” resumed the Baronet, “ can say on the 


subject is, that my juaintance 

mig) hae nen he Hoan el, tae aes 
my own it lo good), three fellows, 
in their ronan seata EPidiament 25 foun es 
came of age; but I have yet to learn that either of them 
did anything eye 


ds 


- 


EB 
q 
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enemies, that not a syllable he uttored could be heard by 

the House, plucked one, however, he would 

not sit dow until a friend in hie rear pulled him into 

Bis seat by his skirts, to the amusement of those who 

witnewed it, Still,” continued Sir John, “there are 
rale—none, 





“1 tank you fo the compliment observed Mr. Raby, 
“although [ ece in it an ‘unintentional wbuke. I was 
ecertainly cuceessfal in my first emsy ; but being aware 
that to have followed "ap thie euccean, ‘would have Lmposed 
upon me labours that a naturally indolent disposition 
ae to submit to; and being averse to the 





but reel iter to them in my = ae woul 
pot ih bg in the heat of political warfare and 
return to the pina object of 
introducing the conversation you 
have decidedly an influence over him, let me sorte an 
to uee it in impressing on him moderation in his pu 
and not to forget that, one day or, another sega 
knows how soon—he may be called upon to fulfil duties 
of no ordinary kind. Again, I am rather inclined to 
believe he has somewhat of an extravagant turn, which 
may lead him into difficulties unexpectedly ; for I hear 


has taken apartments and stables 
at Er Melton for the forthcoming tbcoming hunting season. 

“Well, Raby," eaid the Baronet ; “vou have now paid 
mea conipliment, i in return for one which ia justly your 
due. With regard to expense, I have always instilled 
yy Fase mind—at least, whenever an opportunity 

i—the advantage ¢ of living within one’s it 
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may afford to increase it to six, and s hack of two; and 
Zitheas that maciber he wonld ent vary oor gure at 
Melton, and not a good one with it as for his 
Fae eee Tick Inkleton, be han, E hear, taken stalla 

“Yea, but, m 5 
for toa interna Mr. Beaumont Raby. 

“Has he still it does not exactly fol that, because 
a man takes a ten-stalled stable, he is obliged to put « 
horse into every stall,” replied Sir John ; “nor has he 
intimated as mach, But, since you have mentioned the 
subject to permit me to deliver my opinion on‘ 

Ee re eee oon pry be Ey ap rerio 

‘such be his wish; and do you help him to buy and keep 

Yon will not, I am certain, have occasion to t 
of the act. If a young man attempt anything, let him 
try to do is well ; and. i ees ee een 

uu must approve. It equally applies to huntiug, as to 
20y other pelts and crane dias you, en yon Eclped 
to send your nephew to the fountain-head of learn 
where the best society was likely to be met with, to 
hin hunt hich Mell 


| 
E 
i 
: 
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making knéwn to each of his benefactors the affair of the 
fillies, and the resalt of their racing career, appending 
thereunto a promise that, until he was in circumstances 
better suited to the purenit, he had taken hie leave of 
racing. But how did the uncle relish this outbreak of our 
young sporteman, and the somewhat clandestine epirit in 
which it had been carried on? The fact is, he was 00 
much pleased with the subsequent ingenuous deportment 
ot his dearly-beloved Frank, when detailing the varions 
circumstances as they occurred and related to himeelf, as 
tthe sufferer; and more especially so with the small ehare 
of vitu: ion bestowed by him on the scoundrel who had 
him 00 mercilessly, that he merely made use of 

thia short expression :— 
“Well, Frank, let all this be ten ; you wereina 
serious scrape, which, no doubt, will be a warning to you, 
and you got out of it much better than might have 


ce i 
¢ Baronet and hia young friend having parsed the even- 
ing of this dey together, the former took an opportunity 
of op himself nearly in the fotlowing words :— 
“If you will follow my advice, Frank, I should 
recommend you to abandon your present purpose of 
vinit Melton Mowbray next season, and we 
man who will take the stables you have engaged off your 
hands. Ido this from a to your comfort and good 
name, being convinced, from experience, which is our 
beat preceptor, after all,'in matters of this kind, that your 
present income is not equal to the expenses of sucl 
establishment as you would require at that place. You 
would not like to be in the hackground aniot 
compeers, and nothing under a stud of ten efficient hunters 


ones will in almoet all other countries’ but 
Leicestershire ; and, were I in your place, I would content 
nytt, for a few years with what the ‘Melton men call 
‘the provincials’ making an annual visit to Melton at 
the conclusion of the season, if you like it, whea the 
ploughed countries get dry, and the eport they show, 

ently, becomes rare. J would recommend you to 
the following packs :—to those of the Duke of Besufort 
and Sir Thomas Mostyn, in Oxfordshire ; to that of Mr. 
Corbet, in Warwickshire; of Mr. Musters, in Nottingham- 
shire; of Lord Darlington and Mr. Ralph Lambton, in 
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Durham; Mr. Leche and Sir Richard Fuieston, in 
‘illain’io Hontiielauhive aad Gasbeibgedire 20d 
iis in Honti: i i ire 5 
Lord Vernon, in the Atherstone country. masters of 
these hounds are all of them eminent sportamen, and, by 
aoe eater ale a Tes gon 
m ter to appreciate ‘wl 1s) 
ience in countries more disti siabed for 


thei: ce oxperiee i and hay 
{ae = 
Seedy tts Onl Cede 


joits gave birth to them.? f good unse, howarets et 
got e over his desires, e 
watt 7 ‘of the Barcha, ho yielded tohis friendly advice, 


1 As Horace sys of to relish this we should 
torpor crn iden, 10 the time in which as yertten 


sayas— 
“He on whose natal hour the queen 
Of vores hath omiled, sball never grace 
"Tho Isthmian ‘or be seen 
First in the iiymple race ;” 


Aigo hare afterwards, s first-fight man, and 
equates of searing hima thréugn arabes rans" Ae, foe 

nence . run. 
ihevaae of the thyme is not done to the Hon. Martin 
Hauke, who is ssid to have been reduced to s walk, whereas, 
‘although that might have cocurred at one perlod of the ran, I buve 
good reason to know that he was up at the end of it, and rode his 
mare eftorwards to Melton, trenty-one miles, in oompeny with the 
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CHAPTER XIII 


‘A season with Sir Thomas im the Bicevter country, with 
‘sneedotes of some of the sportamen in the provizoes at 
‘that day, and a glauce at “home, sweet hons,”” 


HE eummer having pawed away much in the same 
manner in which summers have since done, and our 
trero having partaken of the ainusements of London up 
to a certain period, and of the partridge and pheasant 
shooting at the Abbey, in the autumn, he commenced his 
winter career under very favourable circumstances, He 
had a atud of seven hunters, serong, but not deficient in 
ond, together with a capital hack, bred by his father, hy 
an Arabian sire out of canine area mare. ploreorssy 
he had himeelf a natural strong. comtlt ation, 
sequently, expellent enleh aod thank to the liberality of 
hia relations, a fair account at hie banker's. With a tt 
heart, then, and well-braced nerves, he followed hie 
horses to the humble town of Bicester, twelve tniles from 
Oxford, on te cial toteeber fi where he found a few 


sportamen re Patpoee a his 
own; samy re sexi te Plea of die chaso in a 
country of which h pores grperiance, during his 
residence at the University of Oxford. 


Neither was Frank Raby disappointed in the object now 
ig his view. He obtained an ian lal 
i. a honest Welahman, 
manneby Bat gels gentlemantike dep ae 
and i a every way aeliied for the eer “ah id 
sin ree possessed of £20,000 « year, with no other 
heavy expenece but his hounds, he was able to do the 
ag with spirit, and with ras it done throughout, 
ang fall complement of hounds, and a good sta 


; and the utmost regularity was observed in pall 

part of the establishment, th a struck rad 
establishment, was, 

perfect Little Woah = established in che 

tere rareot land by Sir his connes- 

ib with en dee, ot dines at Get pros as fro North 

Wales ward Lloyd, 


tinge created Lord Mos ig cut of Se the Baronet’s 
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et length succeeded to oP got Oe 
aries poe png ele of Souls, Ostend, 


en, As be ex , more Welsh 
oe erarimcally sajoutned in en neighbourhood, 
Wor the mke of hunting with their countryman, who wat 
deservedly popular amongst them all 
But the object of attraction in the eyes of Frank 
Raby was the huntaman to this pack, the very celebrated 
Shaw, who afterwards rds hunted the Belvoir hounds with so 
much spirit and élat. There waa a peculiarity in his 
manner of hunting his hounds which was quite unlike 
anything he had ever before seen, as well as & 
almost approaching to wildness, in his motions, that could 
not be lost upon anyone who was capable of common 
observation. And to show the repate he was in oa @ 
hunteman, and the value put on hie services by hin master, 
his salary foe es world be an improper term for such 
an annual aum, Paid to a pernog cooupying what t 
= ve calcd’ meni Be herr ted mn Pe ganas 
ith @ servant to arrange his apartment 1 
horsemanship also surprised Frank Raby, There was an 
ease and elegance in his seat not often witnessed even in 
fhe hi er orders of life, together with a q' oe 
im always in his », and this ‘with 4 & pack noted, 
u That of Sir Thomas lostyn was, in those ove days, for for going 
@ racing pace whenever dhe scant served, id he was 
told of an extraordinary circumstance that occurred to 
Shaw, which made a lasting im) on his mind. He 
fit commenced bunting Sir Mostyn's hounds in 
wane ie called opte country, compris parts of 
Staffordshire and Cheshi: lously to thelr removal 
into Oxfordshire, It so ‘at this time, that, 


st one 8 fox to inan on the ade a 
bank, Shaw determined on digging to him, although the 
pight bad commenced, and the assistance of lanthorns had 
fe necessary. aioe SEg hte fy 
+i to edition ae, wn 
Patloot « Whekon moat lustily, aaice 
1” moat to see him 
devot But no; the nature ‘the id favoured 
him ; the hounds overshot their mark, and reynard rolling 





A NIGHT SCENE WITH SIP THOMAS MOSTYN, . 
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over, eecaped all their, mouths; and bade them, 
Por the preoe t, As may be supposed, there 
Te Ring the with a fox so near to them as 
this away they went im the dark, through 
several strong covers, without anyone being able to follow 
them, many not returning to the kennel until the next 
morning. 

The name of Raby, added to some little reputation our 
heto had already gained in the hunting world, was a 
Bespport suficient £0 introduce him into the best, suciets 
of this of Oxfordshire. Neither could he have fix 
ha baer lace, in some respects, to have made what 

ight be led his début in the hunting world, with a 
rfectly organized establishment, and with a view to 


In the first ph that part of 
Oatariive called the Bicester county fo’one ia hich 


ee attaina useful lessons on riding to hounds, inasmuch 
as, from the depth of its soil, the vtrenyth of its fences, 
and its + numerous brooks, it is by no means one that can 
Be teiied with ; on the contrary, it requires a good horse- 
horee, to be enabled to live well over it 
wit oun fs. In the next, ha reaped the benefit of good 
f the penod oon ata metubera of the 
Pet ore some of the first 
For exam] e present Earl of 
Jersey, then Lord Villiers, would often be seen at. the 
cover side, previously to his removing hia stud to Melton 
for the season: Sir Henry Peyton wes then in his prin, 
and, taking a season throughout, was not to be beaten by 
any man—when on Watchmaker especially, on whom he 
took a Jeep, of which a drewing was made, and a plate from 
it, in the “Sporting Mi It was a atile, with a 
brook on the landin, ada over which was a long foot- 
bridge, all of which ‘h e sleared, and stop; the whole 
The late Mr. of Shelswell, a few miles 
fon Bicester, was aleo s beautiful horseman, and had & 
stable of capital horses, no price stopping him. The 
Lloyds (brothers) were likewise good, the elder (the 
Baronet) eapeci ly at water. The celebrated Mr. Davey 
occasionally be seen with these hounds on the 
Northamptonshire tide of the country, over which, being 
the et st almont, in England, he was much given to 
O re him for Billeaden Coplow, two, the 
Suintnea ‘Shaw in his saddle, when hounds ran hard, 
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wat by no means dissdvantageous to our young sportanan 


as an example, 
‘And what did Frank Raby think of the hounds? His 
sentiments on this subject shall be exhibited in the 
letter to his friend Hargrave, who was at that 

‘time hunting in Essex -— 


“Bicustan, November 30¢h, 1810, 

“Dean Harorave,—i have spent the month of Nov- 
ember at this place, hunting with Sir Thomas Mostyn’s 
hounds, and occasionally with those of the Dukes of 
Beaufort and Grafton, when meet within reach, i 
like the country much; it like a fox-hunting 
country, especially in the neighbourhood of the See Woods, 
and the Quarters, where the foxes are capital, and generall; 
show rons, The Northam ire side of it is sug 
‘but infernally strong as to with the river Charwell 
Pissing through it I saw a splendid run over it last 

riday, from dington Hill to Abdy Wood, in the 
Pytchley country, fifteen miles as the crow flies, and with 
gly one check. Very few saw the finish, but 1 was one 
of the few, on the General, who went well to the end, and 
only gave me one fall, you come here you must 
brit orees of power aa well as blood, on account of the 
depth of the country in many parta; and also good water 
jumpers, aa there are many brooks. It is not uncommon 
to meet with half a dozen in a day; and to convince you 
of the truth of what I say, I counted seven bridges on the 
ro ; Gallows Bridge to Bicester, a distance of only 
eight miles. 

“Tike the le also. isa fect gentl 
Doth in nppecrave and Piel "The Liege ase 
qportemen 5 Grit on he i called (is Christian name i 

it a , but not a high-sounding, ornen) 
eapecially, who is said to have the quickest sje'to a hear? 
vixen, in the i 
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be, j my. Some persons will tell you a pack of 
pelaenr is serra to beallof one family ; but I think 
that characteristic should only extend to the look, as 
breeding too mach in-and-in, as it is called, will not do 
with eidler the human or brute rece, and no doubt the 
objection extends tothe canine. Whether it be from that 
eanse, or otherwise, I cannot say, but these hounds have 
not much tongue with even moderate scent, and atill 
leas, of course, with a good one. With a good one, how- 
ever, they go at a tremendous rate. It would do your 
heart to see Villiers, Pyyton, and Harrison ride a 
sharp burst. They are beautiful horsemen and not tw be 
‘beaten by any man in this country, or,1 believe, in any 


“T need not tell youanything of the uke of Beaufort’s 
hounds, as you have so often hunted with them from 
Oxford ; but 1 believe you never saw the Duke of Grafton’s 

k. You would be much pleared with Roev, their 

taman, better known ax ‘Tom Rone.’ He is the very 
pattarn-card of a hunteman, in all respects; has a most 

telligent countenance, the voice of a Stentor, speaking 
excellent dog language, and ix a good horseman. The 
hounda are not 20 neat as Moxtyn’s, but have more 
power: and they ap ear to be higher in fos which Hose 
anys is necersary in yery strong. coun , wherein the 
tvoods are large and rough. The Fitzroys are considered 
good eportemen, but there is « gloom thrown over their 
appearance in the field by the of theircoats—o dark 
green, which looks very sombre by the side of a bright 
scarlet, which is that of the Mostynites, The latter have 
the letter M on their button, which lately gave rine to a good 
joke. One of them appearing in Leicestershire in thia 
costume, with a martingal on his horse, was asked hy one 
of the élite, ‘ whether the letter Mimplied martingal’ If 

1 are not smothered in an Essex ditch (how can you 

nat in such » slow country as that 7) I would advise you 
to come here next season. I think you will agree with 
= that the count ich sporti one—t pre Meld corey “ 

D en, e whole lone wel OF 
Shae the hunteman, you will be delighted with him. 
‘To use a common phrase, he ie as quick as lightning in all 
ht motions—a little too quick, some of tha knowing ones 
say ; and I like to watch his countenance, when his hounds 
are at a ticklish point. He has « peculiar expression of 
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ition nn ee ne absorbed. 
7 Dethed » fing ran ysterday 
“We * fine run 
Gravenhbill, srhich, bei within ey om easy reach of ( of Oste 
produced a good of tyro as you ad T may now call 
those of the cap and gown who have a taste for hunting. 
The fox the brook at starting, and several of them 
got into it a0 usally js the case, for you know it is a 
1 follo wed Peyton, and. got got well over on Achilles, 
who know, is capital at water. I stuck to Aim 
Beas the whole run, and towards - eae it 
the following epigrammatic sentences were pleasantly ex- 
boleee, uss More willow-trees, Sir Henry,’ 
id 1; ‘another brook, 1 1” ‘Go along, replied 
this fine homeman, ‘and stop to look at it’ We 
bath got well over, and had the bere of it to the end of 
8 fine run, and over a fine country. But, ae ot 
brooks, there is a proper teazer in the Banbury cou: 
n0 less than the C! aes you know, ia ae 
far above Oxtent. it gets 


es 
Northamptonshire, Fi Feng a 
te Gen HWarden Moet tried it the other dere 
meral, but, alth he landed me, _ fell harwel 
had a narrow escape rowning. 

was never leaped,’ said Griff Li to me, Terre 
waid I, ‘it bas been leaped thie day, and will ride ot it 
again, if it comes in my way. Let me know what you 
have been doing in your country. Those foxes 
are, I believe, proverbially stout, and I am informed there 
is no better eportaman than Mr, Charles Newman, the 
master of the hounda with which you hunt. One dey 
or another I hope I may see him. 

4“T have given up Melton at this Zest indeed, until 
finances increase, are ey my 


eo the hunters, the and eral. meat 
furnish the ae fate Sntanmaent the cook, the butler, 
and the young ladies, with a ow and then: ant 
the classica er T wilt not gre thom tp up), the the loarures 
within the walls, secondary, Puimit, to the others, 


No sport to the chase can 

wale Danly the pleswure it yielda A bat 

e ir 
Ea 
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As wp rush in parent, new aoenes still sppear,— 
‘New landscapes encounter the 7s; 

Not Handel's aweet music more sesen the er, 
‘Than thet of the hounds in 

tes ot aie a 
‘Its exercise swoetena the blood ; 

How bappy those mortals must live, 

‘When sport yields both physic aad food ! 
pew and 20 varied ite they ne'er cloy, 
Like those of the bottle and face; 

‘The oftener—the harder—the more we enjoy, 
‘The more we've in love with the chase. 


“Having become poetical, it is time to conclude; 90 
subscribe myself,—Dear Hargave, traly yours, 
“Prang Rast. 


is breaking fast. I hope not ; for he is too a fellow 
to drop short before’ bis time ; and although there is no 
@oubt of oh ny being « grest by his death, it is an 
event that, 20 I would do all in my 
lope 


There was extraordinary character at this time 
hunting wit with Sir Thomas Mostyn's hoanda, and who 
afterwards made himself so signal by his pedestrian feats, 
as to be known by name and character to all the nations 
in the civilized ‘world. T allude to Captain Barclay, 
of Ury, in, Abe: who, « few years subsequent 
to the period to which i am’ alluding, performed the 
Hereulean task of walking 1000 miles in 1000 how 
over Serpe mee Face-tourse, ee at bet chpaotin thouna: 
pounds. was at this 8 great 
Fotron ofthe bong ring and our hero baring somewhat 

fe the maaly eine of self-di fence, their 

juaintance yew into intiaecy, wi contina rough 

co io"'He war also considered ¢ good and ecientific sports. 

as well as an sroellent of a hunter; sa oo 

the ‘cabject of fs, later, his friend Baby the 

following useful enforcing it with the result of 

a romance of hi and Cay “with 
your bunters; e Captain, “ wit 

more strength than is merely aired to carry your 
weight. T'get into the saddle full fourteen stone, noe 


5 


“P.S.—My uncle hea been very fil everybody says he 
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withstanding which, 1 hunted eighty-three times during 
the last scaton, although the ameuny of i stad did not 
exceed four; and I was only enabled to fo, this by the 
superior att of m lever purchase 
wiles oy lat re bay Tass 8 owe thove Jor 
weight’ 

¢ Captain and our hero being domiciled in the same 
jown, it is only natural to suppose they occasionally met 
in the evening, as well as cover aide, “Is it true, 
Captain w geal the latter to him, ax they sat one 
evening over their claret, “that you drove the mail coach 
from ion to Aberdeen, a distance of nearly 400 miles, 
without any relief ?” 
“Quite true,” he replied ; “and I offered to drive it 
‘back again for the same wager.” 
“Then your journey to London to eee a fight !" reaumed 


his companion, 
“Oh |” answered this modern Hercules, “I considered 
that nothing beyond the fact of my‘being exposed to bad 
weather for so ee H time, having nee mank fas 
Tegiment, ¢@; was only going 
seal starting Sithout 8 great-coat. I ‘nowated the 
‘box of the mail at Chester (my regiment was quartered 
at Wrexham, eleven miles distant from that city); saw 
the fight at Wormwood Scrubs, on the other side of 
oper ean day ea cee oe on the bes of 
apail to Shrewsbury, walking thence to Wrexham, 
‘peared in the mesaroom on the ff evening. My clothes 
were wet and dry eeveral times turing the. journey, and 
you sre aware how rough the box of il is, from the 
pace it travels at, in comparison with that of the stage- 

“And is it ible,” continued Frank Raby, “that a 
man of your athletic make can be a fast runner?” 

“<1 never ran more than one match,” replied Ceptain 
Barclay, “m: ing walking ; but in a match agai 
John Ward, sich T won with 2 to 1 against mee ran 
440 ards, Oe 6 qeattes of snile 15 Sito secom 

i you are & patron of org dnl Feaumed 
our sportemen, “all the world 1 sm an 
sdmiver of it myeall, but, to meet the wishes of my 
father, more i 80 those of an uncle from 


1 The bores of all public coaches were not at this period on 
wprings, a9 they DoW are. 
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‘whom I have no trifling expectations, I do not publicly 
avow myself as ancl 
“My dear fellow,” anid the Captain, “you will excuse 
my saying, that both your father and your uncle take & 
wrong view of the practice snd effects of i 
ting, eonfoundis 
Bina dike Giadlavers in ancient times an upon a lower 
ecale it certainly docs admit of a slight comparison—in 
which men were either in part ived of resistance, or 
to very wnequal force, saa sow entsraiche 
»ring but upon perfect OF on as nearly 8 
oo retmeanca ‘will iow and the display of aly 
intrepidity, firmness, gallantry, activity, strength, an 
‘of mind, which these contests call forth, is an 
Ronour to the English nation, and such a2 no men need 
‘be ashamed of viewing with interest, pride, and delight ; 
and we may safely predict that, if the magistrates, or 
‘a mistaken notion 





privy pest, socceet tag them, here wil be 
yu ee, BUN them, there w: 
es end Pf that sense of honour, and’ irit, and gallantry, 


which distinguish the common of thia country 
rari of tetrmaethy Wt pechepy toe oui? nsuely 
of their rac the only security 

now left either for our: il ery ox pled independence. 
If Englishmen are restrained from fighting occasionally 
for eae and honorary distinctions, will eoon cease 
to fight at all, and decide ther private quarrels with 
‘or knives, instead of firta, in which case the lower 

will become a base rabble of cowards and i 
ready at re time to sacrifice the higher to the avarice or 
ambition of @ foreign foe. No people under the sun are 
lesa eruel than the English now are, or 60 little prone to 
shed blood ; and, even admitting there is some cruelty in 
prize-fighting, experience has shown that cruel sports do 
‘not create a cruel people ; and, strange to say, the love of 
jladiatore among the Romans increased as the people 
Bogan to. be cifuized, and es their manners, ino! _ 
respecta, became more refined. ven the excellent and 
humane Titus encouraged all such exhibitions of science 
and manly courage ; and we find Pliny, in his i 
the der ill more oe Trajan, stating hie belief, mut 
public shows, exhibited at em] ‘a expense, 

no tendency to’ weaken or debauch’ the soul; on the 
contrary, that they excited the courage of the spectators; 
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making them proud, ‘rather then afraid of homourable 
scats, whilst ‘beheld slaves thimting after pre, 
inflamed with the love of victory. t did Mr. 
‘Wyndham say in reference to it, the other day, in the 
House of Commonst—aud a more humane man than 
himself does not at this time exist. ‘It in thought,’ said 
tlials might ‘prove prejotionl to the covage ofthe 
i ight prejudicial to con 

ee ear, pean Oe wrongs ot Os 
Beck ‘distinguished for what“ called’ bottom, or pluck. 
Bick conitits between Inberice ankle, and’ Hoes Sewesk, 

rational beings, sch az men, bear no comparison, inasm' 
ag, in the one case, the will of the combatant is not 
peed. to Sight 

uneg 





un- 
ie opt 
grand jury 
most disti in ion highly charec- 
teristic of anal stasscte’ cha on Mayo 
that, if we do not en boring: we mst ben 
for the viler practices of the to, or the knife. ‘1 
cannot, said his lordship, in allusion to o charge in the 
calendar for cutting and maiming, ‘but express 1) t 
that « knife should have been found in Be hand on 
Englishman, a3 an instrument of offensive quarrel. It was 
formerly the practice in this country, when men fell out, 
to fight as long as they could, and ‘possibly 


tare, so long aa common asssulta are punishable by the 
law, to visit, with the utmost severity of that law, thove 
who dare to desert that mode of defence which nature has 
given, and which time has almost sanctified in their own 
country, and who have chosen to adopt that foreign 
practice of employing Jostruments 0 of this description 
Against an opponent, Gentlemen, the practics i 

has often been a subject of discussion in this country; 
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mast say, dhat it seems to mea that may be very 
advantageonsl yy coeguraged twa ited nied extent.” Tt ae 


\courages & proper spirit, it prevents courage 
from dt into 7, and secures men from 
the aud mslignity of ‘those whom they hava 


charge of cruelty on the of the promoters of boring, 
i coot te stained vated fa the face’ of evidence to the 
gontrary. Where i & more humene man .than 
Jackson, von, the i iof the ring; or Thomas 
Belcher, the cham, of all England? Within four 
miles of where we &re now sitting, are two promoters of 


ring—the worthy master of the hounds, and Mr. 
Henson—than whom the world cannot produce two 
Kinder-hearted men. Who will accuse me of cruelty 
towards man or beast?” added the Captain em q 
cally; “such was never my disposition; and I can 
honestly assert that, eo far from having witnessed in the 
ring anything having a tendency to make me 20, I have 
witnessed the display of feeli and conduct productive 
of the most opposite effects. ly let public pugilistic 
contests go on aa they are now conducted—with honour 
and credit to the parties concerned—and, my word for it, 
they will be the source of inGnitely more good then harm 
to society,’ 

The x sentiments tartong! utterance to,” observed 
Raby, “are precisel; reall aa If entertain, and 
which I have Pentima a availed my i of when ohint 
the subject with ih my uncle. I remember zeading to to 


Prem: fro’ the speech of an eminent 
lefending five persons, indicted for having Sooe 


smembled for the purpose of witnessing a prize-fight, 
resisted the authority of an officer em foyed by the 


them. ‘As to 
ce ras dad te pee aid about et eon te 
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counsel for the prosecution haa endeavoured to york upon 


in those national pastimes —: manly exercises of 
ae -tid not as tu as: conse wi the defini- 
tion of a riotous or unlawful assembly, yet yretling 


and bull-baiting often terminated aly, Buch 
however, preserved the health, the vigour, an the 
ic courage of the end our 
brave ancestors bad, therefore, looked upon them with 
‘He asked the j to look at the practice of 
, not through the ium of 5 mawkish senti- 
malty, but ae the feelings of sensible and man} 
men, wl irtook erous courage W 
sete tecnica ae ony ol 
earth. He had heard it observed, by one of the greatest 
advocates in Westminster Hall, that ‘the same God who 
ee eee ee ane I was 


ident, 6 not indi se oe rata 
i ut not vindictive. Ps 
insult or a blow at the instant, wp cheng 
recollection for an opportunity of Perri 
sore They were prone to se manly hs habit of cing 
tvis They oe ibe spot, ao 
a B a oe the eobardly woot 
a eir ra cows wpe 
aoe en ay the peofle of Postal of Spin, 


by the knife; neither did they gouge and maim their 
antagonists with the savage of North America. 


fog mento my that fighting of any description was not 
an evil, but be confidently emerted that it could not be 
put down without s greater evil ont of ite 


sup Boxing-matehes could not be abolished 
wrikont encouraging taamaination; and to euch a lament- 
able in the English character he was sure the 


jury, would not allow themselves to be made instru- 
mental” 

“May I ask what waa the result of the trial 1” said the 
Captain. 
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“Why, replied our hero, “the chairman told the 
jury that the learned snd, commentisg upon the ot jatar 
tion of the law, and, commenting upon the ev: 

Pied | it conclusive against the the defendanta’ 
Then of course, they were found guilty,” observed 
the Captain. 
“Certainly not,” answered Raby ; “they were not only 
acquitted raf the verdict of the jury that tried them on 
the first indictment, but upon two other indictments 
arising out of the same transaction it was thonght ex- 
, Pedient not to offer any evidence against them, and 
verdicts of acquittal 
‘And what were the principal objections to pugilistic 
exhibitions urged by your er and uncle?” inquired 
the te tain. 
lo not, aa this moment, recollect what my father 
wid on the subject," replied Raby ; “but my uncle drew 
on ant sae eee ‘he made use of a 
any such public vs, in cases w! 
money is the proffered pinnae the first pl 
contended that a cold indifference to the sight of bl ond 
is was no characteristic of the trae hero; and, 
back to antiquity, 
ho att santhorty of muri td an the wosat aaldion 
in Greece—so much #0, indeed, as to induce Solon to 
persuade the Athenians to allot the rewards bestor 
Spon the them to the maintenance a 
them. jeither 


continue in the Roman 2 state after it ceased tobe pagan. 
Secondly, although it might have been good policy in the 
‘Bomans to imy their soldiers with 6 just contempt of 
the power of eleph hats, ‘having 8 considerable number 
the cirens at Rome by a 
few pedal "with blunted javelins ; and alth ough, 
in Homer's time, bodily strength met with the 
honours, being necessary to the subsistence Tittle 
governments-—still, as our soldier have no elephants to 
Hapa cele orcad cron ose Seal 
geil strmgth and perma sertion, 90m 
by the ancients, are now not essential, coma eee ied 
are useless, Men are more upon an equality in 
sigiiag ee thy wore inthe ay oe of the, word 
ted, however, that the spirit-stirring descrij 
tions of single combate with the fiat or the ccsfus—thove 
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between Pollux snd Amyens, 90 admirably told by 
Theocritus in his renby peor “Tayllinm, and between 
tapedally--had fadaced him to be proseat ats purieg? 
—] to it ata 

match betwoen two celebrated boxers of his younger days. 
"The attitude of these men,’ said he, ‘excited my highest 
admiration ; that of one of them, in , reminding 
me of Milton's descripton of the whooe * 


aa, Mim wabecked, how'd him prime 


‘The firm and erect posture of the body, the head drawn a 
little back, the expanded chest, and the judicious on eon 
of the bain ar coral play te human 
Se ke favoured by f private dip, by one a of 
was fayor a vate one 
ae ye Bri iy by one 


x imaged of the 

his inuscles, er whe th the agility a sappleneas of 
his movements. ar ited for the occasion, 
he quar eeg cael the ees of hs 
epee atm wn at oe tne 


Por pet ‘ond what I jered to exist in the oy 
form. man became the champion of England ; and 
like the invincible Pancratiast of ancient Greece, int 


2 What oan. be flues, ot more trae to the Iie, then Virgil's 
dperition, in the sith Zaeid, of Extelina stripping in 
“Bi fatus, duplioem ex humeris refecit amialum ; 
‘Et magnos membroram artus magna oses, Incertony 
Exuit; atque ingens medi consistit arent.” “4 
sams may be said of the set-to between Hector and in 
‘the fifth Tied of Homer, and of the wrestling-mateh in The testy 


Re 
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“Well,” ¢beerved the “J think your uncle 
said ni jy a0 roch in favour af boxing or rtby sclenos of 
welf-defence,' as we now call it, as he advanced in its dis 
praise ; SSeygepocomngt you availed yourself 
of the liberty 

“ Of course Taree var hero; “and I think 
1 aol gene Sith conrad ments I made use of. 
Meeting him on his own ground, 1 reminded him of some 
stril facts in the histories of the times to which he 
alluded, favourable to the pursuit in question. In the 
Pe ide I echoed your words, nemely, that the love of 

gladiatorial cchibitions among the Romans, increased as 
to be civilized, and as their manners in other 
more refined ; although I was obliged to 
sate thet it ceased when they became Christians ; and 
we are inthe well assured that, amongst the ancient 
Geeks § 16 in the highest state of their refinement, education 
was not lered eqnplete in which the powers of the 
a ae aise ad te iad eta eat led and 
cultivated to the nies The ‘The statue of Hercules, as well 
as thet of Mercury, adorned the gymmasia of Athens, 
rhe that city was celebrated for the cultivation of every 
misty scion ‘pewed dey wituout preftsiag Dolly 
seldom a mat 
aac their gymnasia, nasisy of ‘which boring d 
aasured,, wos oné. neni te Sane of gah 
fumpluary wa, and the proscription of every! 
had a tendency to soften the minds and enervate the 
bodies of the Spartans, were enforced ; and, centuries 
after that it was rate ote to Alexander the Great 
sending 30,000 al t families, to be 
iat Macedonian exercises, that he secured the 
fooeacon of the Persian empire, which he had acquired 
solely by the effeminacy of the Persian soldiery.' Amongst 
the characters of fiction, honours have been given 
to those who di themselves in ilistic en- 
counters; and the circumstance of the ly, Dares, 
the huge Hotelics, shove ist: the use of the 
fists was by no means beneath the practice of « gentleman. 

Ps the celebrated in honoar of Patroct 

Amongst 2 Principal gazes Patton 
Seal of Ure wil the yee Soe of the mast) axverting 


incidents ‘of Ithses seams to have been 
Wall ealoulated foe 
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‘Then care has been taken to prove that a bullying manner 
rately, if ever; sccompanie tras courage ond even 


this ground that Cicero, in his Tusculon questions, off 

an a] for the gladiatorial exhibitions of his country,t 
I my exordium,” continued our hero, “on British 
boxing, with e short extract from Jackson's ‘Stranger in 
America,’ which I had written in fhy memorandum book 


(good his retreat ! 
“And what aid your uncle to all this?” arked the 
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equality in, battle, still, as has been proved in our 
numerous and generally victorious contests with the 
enemy, physical power in our soldiers has greatly served 
our cause. It has been ascertained by the means of an 
instrument called the dynamometer (or measure of 


improvement of social order does not impair the physical 
powers of man, as some persons have imagined; but 
perience has shown that the streugth and activity of 
human frame, atising from the natural muscular 
conformation of its parta, can be nearly trebled by proper 
food and exercise, or what we call training. It been 
proved that, under euch ciroumstanoes, man. is infinitely 
superior in atrength to the horse, relatively to the size 
the latter, which is to that of aman ax uix or seven to 
one; and he is capable of being trained to beat him at 
a continuance of labéur. I, myself, walked 110 miles 
in nineteen hours and twenty-seven minutes, and a man 
named Granville went 142 miles in twenty-nine hours. 
Taking the average of horses, not one in a thousand would 
have performed either of these taake,! The mechanical 





dt rg es era ee 
‘on every a man’ + a 
ber of weights, i thet esch 

dea acon balay the rest ; ead 


contrivance that a man 
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uw mares 


look at our own case. Within the last ten days, 

ou and have o rated nine tines, te disaness to ani 
twenty miles. Now, 

eenanta the accra rans we bave seen, 


daring the late succeaton we may safely 
yockas upon having aiden Ofiy males per day, patting 


the extra exertion of riding over the country out of the 
question, Have uber fw ferme a, felt the ali tant 
legroe of the doings of these ten days 


the contrary, wre we not felt a ted, and, in 
respect, in fetter health? Have wwe ot enjoyed ¢ our. rey 
our wine, and our beds, rising in the m witha 
gorge not perceptible at other periods of year, 
the summer months especially, when our exertions 
necmariy wate? Rely upon pom it, en, mY young friend” 
©, Captain, wi with no slight empl 
of al mo in oat 
eeecinan f all should be the 
of this country; and although the practice of prize. 
fighting cannot altogether be j tied ot ora ground 
as the training two persons for 
ae ania sooo nj tench ober ad 
eae tne their lives, while thou- 
eands of their fellow-men are on, for their amuse- 
ment, is undoubtedly opposed to Christian foeli 
wp to the to the present time, ‘considerably more va tia vd 
nit, n upholding the national cba 
songs and te play, and enabling Engl santo bane: 
Bot meg of there and fl lain Ur quel 
but that England is the only the sun, tn which 
the knife or the dagger is not used to avenge ineults or in- 
juries, There are, Tam sorry to add, come a s of 8 
departure from “he atrictly honourable conduet hitherto 
dis; in the British ring, the consequence of Jews 
becoming prominent characters in ‘it: abonkd this became 
manifest, it will lose the patronage of those highly re- 
spectable paremns who now support it 20 liberally—many 
them on principle—and I have no hesitation in 
that my my SUpDOR, carne earnest aa it has hitherto been, 
seg eee eee Sone 
be! ica vant are deriv 
the use of the he cigs and back-sword, or single-stick—as 
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a stick with & basket to guard the hand is called—is 
equally serviceable in ite way; and I will show you a 
man, to-morrow, at the cover side, who is one of the best 
swordamen in the army of the present day, having derived 
his superiority from the constant use of the back-«word 
while st Bugby school.” 

‘The season drawing to a close, and Frank Raby, not 
considering his stud strong enough to make a finish of it 
at Melton, bent his steps homewards, and arrived at the 
Abbey about the first week in April, having the pleasure 
jp find all his family in good health. Nearly the first 
thing that he did, was to send for Mr. Robeon, the 
steward, and direct him as to making preparations for his 
stud during the sammer months ; neither was the order 
alight one. But wo will describe the meeting between 

1em on the occasion. sag oad heeds“ 

Good morning to you, Robson,” said our here ; “I am 
glad to see you well. gant to arrange abont my hunters, 
eight in number, whith I intend remain here during 
the summer.” 

“Exactly 90,” replied the Scotchman. “We have a 

of fing Lite of gram in the park by 
e 's 


water, and it will do your heart good to eee how the poor 
beasts will gallop about and enjoy themselves on fine 
summer days, and how fat they get. Then there will be 
PS AT rae 2 
my lady's ponies, 3 oh! how t] 
will—" z 


“Ay, ay! L know what you are going to say, Robson,” 
rwsomed the young Squires “but 1am not going to turn 
my horses into the park, to knock their lega to pieces in 

ing, and stamping to rid themselves of flies, besides 
their condition, which in now quite’ perfect. 


om. regs ras me op tour, bevels in: 9 aly and. cebied 
part of the park, dividing each into two, with four outlets 
of ground, well railed in, of about 4 quarter of an acre 

‘The doors must be double the common width, with 


rollera to the side-posts ; and if no water be at hand, a 
water-cart must be made to hold two days’ eonsump- 
fon, and  one-horse cart at command, to carry hay and. 
corn. 


“Hay and corn!” exclaimed Robeon; “why surely, 
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sir, are not going to and cern on horses 
when they do no'wen 1 Faced ot inne teas 
engugh in the winter monthe but earely, eit ——" 

““Feave thove matters to me," enid Frank Baby ; ‘if 
the Squire has no yery good old cats, 


man; “there is no purpose to which you can put 
half a8 


the best mm of the present day that much green {¢ 
of any wort is injurious to the condition of busters; and 
on their condition does half of their excellence depend. 
Tndeod, the longer I Live, the more I am convineed ef the 
truth of Mr. Warde’s maxim, that ‘the goodness and shape 
of horses go in at their = 

‘The faithful steward having satisfied himself that 
the sanction of his master been obtained for this 
outlay of capital, assured “Mr. Francia” that his orders 
should be immediat executed, and with es much 
Rima § as Poseiiie, at ing, at the same time, that, 


‘opinion as to the condition of the horees, which no doubt 
would be very much affected by the eudden change of 


has your 
“Besides,” added he, “your horees, sir, will be safe in 
the paddocks, Bee ree ed Sine Baan we 
have had three good hunters epoiled—two by being kicked 
by others, and one gored by an or. I have heard Dick 
hunteman say that he never rode but one bunter that 
he could not find the bottom of, in the course of the 
eeason, and thst was a roan horee, called Marplot, which 
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‘was obliged do be kept at house all eummer, and for two 
reasons ; fires, he waa so vicious that he was dangerous to 
he others in the park; and secondly, hie body was so 
deep, in proportion to the ‘of his fore legs, that he 

id not reach the ground with his mouth without great 
dificalty, and of course straining his limbs, You, do 
not remember Marplot, Mr. Francia, but you have often 
heatd Dick talk of him. To be sure he always looked 
very different to the other hunters, especially before 
Christmas.” 


“ And how was he treated in the summer!” inquired 
Mz, Francis, 

“ He stood in the stable with the coach-horses, and Dick 
rede him almost every day, when exercising the hounds, 
in the park,” was the answer. 

‘His goodness in the field, and his superior condition, 
are accounted for,” said our hero, as he ed away from 
the steward ; and on jis road to the house he met Dick 
going towards the ke “ Where now, Dick ?” said he 
to the man whom he once thought more of, perhaps, than 
of any other in the world—eompared with whom Mr. 





e “hall,” when describing the run of yesterday, 
ipating that of to-morrow, Shick he had obtainsd 
permission to witness. 

“'To the kennel, to feed, sir,” replied Dick; “will you 
not come and see 'em ?” 

“Not I, indeed, Dick,” answered Frank Raby, “I would 
not give twopence to see the beet harriers in the world ; 
in T hate anything ing to harriers, They are 
always bow-wowing about the country, disturbing the 
fe and they do more harm to farmers than two packs 
of fozhounds, ‘by being 20 long pottering in the same 


“Sorry to hear you talk so, Mr, Francis,” said the old 
hunteman, evidently chagrined at these remarks, “but our 
‘on know, never hang long about any one place. 

Indeed the v jest day but one, the Squire was saying he 
wished rou teen with ng on one of your beet hunter 
we went from Burton Clumps to Fox’s Barn, good eight 
miles, os otraight as a crow ever flew; and, out of nine- 
teen horsemen, six oaly were up when we killed the 
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“ Horsamen!” said our hero contemptuongly,—“ what 

wie et che ri sort, sir,” replied Dick ; “Mi 
some sir,” re 3 “Mr. 

Hammond was one of them thst eould not go to the end, 

and Farmer Williams on the old mare, 

seals eabriad rs 

eT, in the winter, 
with the ding oven all the - ee 


lon, sir,” 
maz lies with the fooding oxen in the summer, but the 


ight miles’ burst, but the charm was now di led ; 
fei uh ispatied 5 


telling Dick i aa aa oa hoe but he bed takes bis 
leave of thistle-whipping.” 
Ons Rare’ nent vist wan tothe Keeper, fo juire into 
the state of his kennel. This he found quite to his satis- 
fection. It contained three brace of well-hroken setters ; 
three couples and a half of spaniels, all as mute as a gato- 
ost: two capital Newfo ‘then just coming into 
fashion as retrievers of wounded ; and four brace of 
ElTnoends of tho best blood in ths country, some of them 
proved themselves euch e various prizes they 
hhnd geined. Bat matters did not end here. Fiwo brace 
of fine young setters had been sent off into Cheshire, 
td : “id Potts and nok 88 printed 
TEe itera, by ‘were not as 
Your Kennel, Pesren, is all ight wid cor hero; 
“I think there will be few better teams than mine, 
next year, on the moors. How does Jack get on in his 
business? Is he i in his i 
catching ?” 
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“There is not a better shot than Jack in the country, 
ar replied Perren ; ih “and as to vermin-catching, not a 
& magpie escape him, much Jess = weasel or 

setoet. Pil bark bin, indeed, to kill magpies against any 


in ee 4.” 
Hen does he to work!" inquired Frank Raby. 
¥, Bif, will smile when ‘ou, 
answered the sek he gets a live magpie and re 
and bas them staked down near toa wood, within a certain: 
distance of each other, but n¢ ot quite within reach, when. 
gho cries of the bird, at fear of the cat, are so lond and 
‘unnatural a to bring every ie in the wood to the 
He is sure to get a double shot; and such is the 
infatuation of these birds, by the scene that is going on,. 
that they return to the spot, and thus afford him a second,, 
ot aaa Pa ” waid hero, “I heard 
sy the way, Perren,” our eard & 
mory of a. maspie ie the other day in London—or, I had 
rather said, the mention of the hird was v ti 
applied. A friend of the Prince of Wales, who says many 
and is to @ certain extent privile 
Tee Presence, was complimenting his Hoyel 
aod on the excellence of his eval ak, aclding that ‘ho 
‘there was only one pie ‘which’ bafl kill” 
ie ia that?” } inquired the Prince, ‘Why, ir,” 
wag, ‘he cannet make a mappie.* 
yee ‘you off for foxes?” continued Frank 
Raby. “Although I do not hunt in this country, and 
periape never shall ll do so, I am not on that account the 
anxious that a good head of! rerghoanad be found in 
it, and in our own covers especial); 
keeper; ad they. her rip of from et a 
per; “and t] ve Ww from two heavy 
vixens within the lost Tortnight th there is also a litter of 
cubs already in the Big Wood; but a bad misfortune 
hep a sacks few Serks back, laid a trap over- 
‘ight for a poleeat, and found s fox in it in the morning, 
, what was worst of all, 2 heavy vixen, almost ready to- 
BEF es ease 
= what our young sportsman 
PUREE wan tot desk, ax? replied the an her 
e was not i vat her- 
Jeg waa 50 dreadfully mangled that I cut off the injared 
part and let her go. She was, however, found dead, a few: 
16 
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days afterwards, one of our woodmen, in the Birch 
cA Jack a aaleiaty told me of what happened, 
nested thet you should be informed of it, sir, for 

which I gave him rtiae 
tin, a he to'n good Salew, ond Tah 
an. was 8 fellow, am 
ture be would almost os soon have had. he‘own Jeg in 
a tap of hin own ang a8 that of a fox; beg, fase 


Tet him give over setting 

ay rabbit-traps do no term ‘but oT ot to ee, ee 
they not only will hold and maim foxes, but foxes will 

not Ke in covers where they are set.” 

In our zeal for the success of the stables and kennel, we 
have passed over the family at the Abbey without s word 
of otioe. sitter en. sbeenes of sorte months, and those 

ining part the second year after the melancholy 
ear Pacer inthe death of the eldest son, 
Raby was not void ppt on his,arrival at the’ Abbey, 
as to the state in which he might find his father and 
mother. In Mr, Baby he observed ved Tittle i if any, visible 
alteration either in person or the 
former, his uniform ita of Ife, 8 ry ratueally sound con- 
atitatian, regular out-of-doors’ exercise, and, up to a Tate 


oat caeruptad ty, if they he had not 
Tied dedanoe te the iver of "hime, bod 
caused fei Bic, tit i she 


eyes of Frank, he did not to be a day ol 

when he first knew him as fether ; and as led 
the latter—his demeanour in the family circle—he had 
called both philosophy and to his aid in bearin 


yW ngpins  low whe not the power to 
of, “But not so the amiable and mothetly Lady Obarlotte. 
‘The loaf hor favourite onthe frat of her love 
hhad 20 scathed end scorched her soul, that neither the 
pathy and Kind offces of her frends, nor the moet 
deligate attentions of her family—etill leas 

the Gieqpaton end theca ogi out for her, were 
able dip be gi and won er from the ele 
and the tregical somes che had gone 


fag “she Soult sone of Boalt an joyless wl 
all sround was gay; the Tne:of contentmner 
had nearly forsaken her ion; and her smiles, 


rie were rant to beso red it, were now as transient 
and fleeting as an April sun, peeping from beneath a 
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watery cloud, but obscured nearly as suddenly as it bursts 
forth. Such’ vicissitudes as these, however, are fearful 
lessons to all possessors of wealth and honours; and their 
partici tice His, them teods to: nendes Chass. who. posseae 
not auch dazzling appearances more satis! content 
with their lot. But Lady Charlotte's trial was not yet 
completed. Having constantly present to her mind the 
figure of her departed son during his nese the deep 
red hectic spot that burned in centre of his cheek ; 
the akin of his forehead of that transparent white which 
fiided the mockery of beauty to the ravages of disease ; 
hix bright brown hair having that silken flow peculiar 
to persons of delicate frame ; hie form wasted to a fearful 
thinness—to the utmost extent, indeed, to which the 
human frame can be reduced without being dissolved ; 
and in his gait, the flat-footed tread of weakness, instead 
quate ing step of youth which fpr hein oo 

welling x is Picture, then, and viewing it, as 
she did, through the medium of a morbid imagioation, 
natural though we may allow it to have becn,—for, as 
the poet says— 


“When trees do drop their fruits in autumn ripeness, 
"Tis Nature's common course, and 80 we look on't ; 
But when cnseasonons frosts nip promising bade, 

Bae woth plights after Hi 

To see those troth. of much after riches 

Untimely broken ;”— 


she ever and anon fancied that signs of the same insidious 
complaint were ‘visible in the of her eldest danghter, 
just budding inte wousn ‘Then her imagination was 
strengthened and her fears increased by having read in 
‘books that there ia a sacred halo round those whom we 
eee in the bloom of years destined for the grave, and even 
shat —bugbosr as it might be—would occasionally present 
itself to her diseased mind, Here, however, her ere 
were heard, and the cup of bitterness was not su! to 
overflow, Nature came to the relief of one of the fairest 
of her creatures: aa the frame of Miss Raby expended, 
her strength proportionately increased, and in three years 
faem the ‘to which we are alluding, there were not 
two healthier nor handsomer ladies than herself in 
her own county, or in the next. health and spirits of 
her amiable and once beautiful mother also revived to 
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a certain and that was as much as céuld be ex- 
peeted ; for of woman— 
Js like the youthfal tree 


‘The lightning strikes ta earth ; 
‘Once sathed, its bloom no mors will be: 
Ht knows x0 second birth.” 


‘The domestic news, and that of the immediate neighbour- 
hood, had been conveyed to our hero by letters from the 
various members of his family, during his sojourn in 
Oxtorishire and his uncle been Adar by him for 
afew ‘ing a tem] ty stop to huntil frost. 
se Na mE 28 Sag el 
having been presented to him by Mr. Raby on the decease 
ot De: Chapman; wae married st the of the twelve- 
month to the second Miss Chapman ; and, having the 
promise from Sir John Inkleton of the living of , 
om the decease of its then incumbent, far advanced in 
yeara, this amiable man and sound echolar had every 
Rrospoct of happiness within the range of his moderate 

lesires, Neither were his expectations ill-founded. He 
lived fo see his family grow up and prosper; and it is 
scarcely necessary to add that he proved a treasure to his 

fonere ;, for, independent of being an excellent 
|1 acholar, he possessed what, to be a good divine, 
every man of that order ought to posscas—namely, a 
tolerable fand of every species of useful know! zal 
being conversant with many other branches of science 

i the classica and the doctrine of his own sacred 
calling, he became generally conducive to the benefit of 
thoee whose souls were committed to his care. 


CHAPTER XIV 


A fow words on hunters. Mr. Corbet’s country and 
men, and the finish of the season with the Atherstone, 


$8 may be supposed, the for summering the 
A hunters were finished by the appointed time, and 
the orders of our young spertaman' had been ly 
complied with in the construction of them. Each hovel 
contained two horses, which were shut up in them at 
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night, as well as in the heat of the day, when wetted 
ing was placed in the open windows, fo ooo! the air, 
and prevent the entrance of flies. Their hours of being 
let loose in the small space of ground allotted to them, on 
the outaide of their hovele, were from four to eight or 
nine in the morning, and seven or eight to ten in 
the evening, nnles weather was wet, when they were 
invariably confined to their hovels, Their wae, 
occasionally, tares or lucern, in some cases mixed with 
their hay ; and in no instance were they allowed green 
emeat altogether for more than three or four consecutive 
days, And another precaution was observed. The horses 
‘were sorted according to the nature of their constitution— 
those which carried ‘much flesh being put together, and 
vice tered, the quantity of their food being regulated 
accordingly, In the case of two, indeed, such was their 
aptitude to gather flesh, that, after the first month, they 
were ridden out to Sages for at Teast two hours, in a cool 
and on turf. ir general allowance of oats was 
ree-quarters of a peck to each horse, in the twenty-four 
hours, 6 few old beans being given to two of them, who 
were a little deficient in stamina, although the most 
brilliant of the whole stud in a burst. eir hinder 
shoca were taken off, but their fore fect were protected 
by {ips and their toes were kept shortened, the same as 
if they had been in work, although little was done to the 
sole, and the frog not touched at all. Esch horse, with the 
exception of one Hat tad thrushes, and which seaander 
% procers of cure by the stood in wetted clay for 
the of two houre dally, for the benefit of their feet 
and nd some light doves of ph ic were administered 
to such as exhibited symptoms of foulness. Alterative 
powders, aleo, consisting of levigated antimony and 
sulphur, were given in their corn to three who did not 
coat well in the preceding winter, and the beat effocts 
‘were experienced from them. The stud were put into 
hr tore td 
e stables on Ist ‘uring whic! 
ime no accident of any kind coourted te thera.” More: 
over, their condition was excellent; that is to say, to 
gommencs the tion for severe work in the hunt- 
Ing season, from firmness of their fiesh in the firat 
instance ; from their not being overladen with it, to the 
injury of their legs, in the second; and from only a 
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trifling diminution of muscular powers, in, the third. 
The foot of these horses also appenred very diferent to 
what their groom had hitherto seen in those of hunt 
previously under his care, which had run abroad for three 
months in the summer. They were, in fact, in a more 
perfect state than when had left off work in the 
spring, aa far as crust and sole and frog were concerned ; 
thd, taoreover, their form altogether’ bed approached 
neater to the natural tour gow attention paid 
to them during three months’ 

This system of summering having been never, 
before seen, nor even heard of, in this part the country,” 
it excited no little surprise, and the expression of eage 
opinions that the young Squire's hunters would be 
for want of their sami run in the park, whi 
old Squire’s hunters bad enjoy 
the Squire's father before him. The following dialogue 
occurred between Mr. Robson the steward, Dick the hunts. 
man, and Frank Faby’ groom, , 68 thay were looking at the 
horses in the padd 

at pha way, a prsn, imine of a 
ou shut w way, in a of enj 
Jourselvee at your pleasure ih the pay after the Das ae 
ships you have sree And » (addressing himself 
James the groom), he, who put all this new Tachion 
into Mr. Erancis's head 1? ain,” replied J 
‘Lord Sandford’s groom, ‘ames. 

“And are you not sorry, ” Jamea, that your master 
listened to him 1—are you not sorry to see the poor beasts 
shut up after thia manner 7” resumed the steward, 

h Tam not, air,” answered James ; “for if it has 
the eame effect on these horses that it had last winter on 
Lord Sandford’s, I shall not have the trouble with them 
“What dygmeany Jame in red the steward. 

t dye mean, James 3” inguired 

“7 mean * said the groom: “I had rather 
look after three ireea in the mane condition that Lond 
Sandford’s were all the last season, from the v 
‘Deginning indeed, than any two we bad in our stud. 
‘They were cleaned in half the time it took to clean ours 
after hunting ; and what is more, never broke out 
into a cold aweat, as ours 50 often did, after we thought® 
we had got them quite dry and comfortable. Then I 
used to watch them when were going to cover, in 
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the mornipg, slong with our horses, especially before 
moruipg,, slong especially 


would be in a sweat if the was 
at all close, whilst my lord's would be as dry as.a bone, 
I thought to myself, air, that this must be a great 
edvant to these horses over ours, when they came to 
follow the hounds through a run, aa, for my own T 
alwaya feel weak after sweating much in my work. So 

OU eee, sit, if it ie a little hard on master’s horses to 

up in those places all the summer, instead of 
galloping about and playing in the park, they get the best 
of it in the winter, y beg inn much better heart for 
their work. xy are not tormented with 
the flies here, as they’ are in the park, for 1 have often 
watched the old Squire’s hunters in the summer, and 
been really sorry to sea how they were plagued. Tt was 
nothing but stamp, stamp, stamp, all day long. And” 
(addressing the huntsman) “you remember, Dick, that 
you always said your famous old mare, the Queen, would 
not have turned rodter, nor Stun we gone broken- 
winded, if they had not been t out to grass.” 

“y ly did to,” replied Dick, ‘and think eo still 
Indeed, I am something inclined, Mr. Robson, to be of 
James's way of thinking as to keeping hunters in the 
summer months. I have often said to myself, when I 
have seen the horses I ride with the hounds galloping 
about this park, where the ground has been as cry 
barn-floor, surely 1 give ‘you enough of galloping in the 
hunting eeason. Then, again, they come up #0 fat from 
thia good land, that they Bevel seein to mo to Le anything 
like themselves till after Christmas is turned; an 
moreover, when I have done with them for the season, 
and they are stripped for turning out for the summer, 
they appear to me to be just in trim.” 

‘ ,” said Mr. Robson, “I am not one of those who 
refuse to listen to reason; and from what I have heard 
{eam Jems ond yourselt, {am saued dis to believe 
thet this method of treating valuable hunters may be 
better than letting them run Joose in the park, that is 
to say, aa fat as their condition is concerned; but the 
expente is ¥ au 

“One would think so,” resumed James, “but master 
“saya it in not. Indeed, he declares it is much the ceq) 
pat pane: ond Sencleeel's told me he has of 

ard my lord say he ic he has saved £2000 in 
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the five yeare that he has tried it in his large stad, In 
rat, ‘never @ summer, id, paseed over 
defore, Nigel secident, or indeed necidenta, did not 
‘jappen which occasioned him to buy more horses; and, 
in the next, he said that, if one of the stud only were to 
be wld at Tattersall’s at the it of the follow- 
ing season he would fetch as much extra price, by his 
superior condition and as would repay the 
‘expenses of summering the whole lot on this plan. In 
fact, the groom told me he had seen my lord’s own 
calculation, which showed that, had he to pay for his. 
twelve hunters at grass for three months in the summer, 
the difference between the for it, and the expenses 
of keeping them after this fashion, would not be more 
than twenty-five or thirty pounds at furthest.” 

“Depend upon it, my lord is right 1” exclaimed Dick. 

“Well, I think #9, too,’ the Scotchman, 

“I am quite sure aid Hh, grooen | Send am 
also sure that Find to horses in any hunt we may 

into next season, unless it is Lord Sandford’s, and a 

others, belonging to some of his friends who have 

acted on his plan, will look as ours will look ; and I have 
reason to believe we shall be able to do with one helper 
Jess in the stables.” 

“That will be no trifle,” said the steward, and here the 
conversation dropped. 








our young sportsman and his groom—the latter, indecd, 
feeling of them, and, of course, claiming the merit 
to himeelf ; and after a fortnight’s hare-hunting with his 
father, Frank Raby and his stud made their appearance 
in Warwickshire. But why select Warwickshire, when 
other and more fashionable countries were at his option— 
Leicestershire, Northamptonshire, &.? The answer is 
competeed in6. few. words: Neither his purse nor his 
stud was then equal to Leicestershire, in the first place ; 
and in the next, he was strongly recommended to 
‘Warwickshire, on account of the gentleman who then 

yunted it, and the harmony and fellowship that waa 
said to distinguish the society of that long-established, 
Hunt, and of the neighbourhood generally in which the 
headquarters of the Hunt were established. And who 
was gentleman who then hunted Warwickshire, and 
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was considered 20 worthy of our you 
celebrated Mr. Godber 


sportaman’s notice. justly 
and celebrated, not merely as & master of foshounds and 


& sportaman, bit ‘a8 possessing, to the extent, the 
amamnere ani npoermnest of the highly-finished gentleman, 
although of a school of a somewhat earlier date than the 
period to which we now alinde. But it was from a desire 
am the part of his father and a few of his particular 
friends, that Frank Raby should witnem a specimen 

the school which had given to Mr. Corbet these highly- 
finished manners and deportment, that a visit to this 
gountry, im preference to any other, was urged upon 


*T ace a little of it,” said Mr. Raby to bis fon, when 
ai these matters, “in my own small way, a8 
master of a pack of harriers; but, depend upon it, there 
@re not many situations in which the manners, the 
deportment, and the ten of men are oftener called 
forth into acti to public view, than when 
placed in the t een of master of English forhounds. 
enone toa nave ngaer SaBelpee of pace ob 

ence, apt to a litt fe of place, as 
Se ee are a de 

Db tion, a5 master of & of fox- 
hounds, Mr. Corbet was considered a pattern-card ; and 
as Mr, Raby had good reason to bate that, one day or 
another, hia son would be similarly pla he was on 
that account more anxious for his visiting Warwickshire 
whilst Mr. Corbet pened i it. He was also informed that 
there were @ few very eniment sportsmen, members of 
this Hunt, from whom some good lessons might be 
derived. That he was not disappointed in the result, the 
following letter from our young sportaman to his friend 
‘Hargrave will pretty clearly sh« 


‘SIBATPORD-UPOR-AVOR, Dee, 9, 
“Duan Hancrave,—I am ted with all I have 
hitherto seen in Warwickshire, Although there sre a 
few rough fixtures in it, it is, taken altogether, a right 
fox-hunting country, and as full of foxes as it can 
abold. Indeed, aay. dese thatthe Hite of 8 exits 
waite as safe from the gun Poacher 
edi of tnn fm te be paler “had 
not marvel at this. Old Corbet, as he is called, is 
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the most proper man I have ever yet seen ake master of 
forhounds, and ss auch, of course, popular amongst all 
pt 





ent oc kim He is aloo & good eporamat ough, atrange 
to say, he will not ride over anything approaching to & 
large fence. How he gets on as he does—for he is 

cannot 


His enternane Will Burzows, ie my delight. He is a 
walk, fellow, and I believe his looka do not belie 
him; but it ia when his hounds are running that he 
excites my admiration, In the first place, he isa beautiful 
horseman ; in the next, his is the clearest and most 
melodious you ever heard. Feat hear him cheer his 
hounds,—the bit itches, expecially, which are his favonrites 
—transports one, He i i 
bs ever and anon encoun pry alg even bipar| 

ir best pace, —' Have at him, my lasses, and sti 
to him at dies.’ But ss to his never being many 


yards who can wonder at that vesing the 
cattle he rides? He hae four sla s, able to carry 
fourteen stone, whereas his 6 with saddle does 


about, twent pounds, which, reckoning keep for the 

ae olds into his tnd 

at about pounds, which no doubt is cheaj than 
sg oad all Pada inch ae 


“Ms. Cerbot's bounds are, in 2 v 

bot has blood dons mot. beliove sak quits cease 
thet of some other Kennels, They say he has dond 
mischief — causing a certain e of slackness— by 
breeding too much in-snd-in, or from one particular sort. 
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This hae given him the somewhat classic title of the 
Father of Trojans, and the foundation of it is this. 
Many years back, when he hunted another country, his 
hounds came to a check at the wall of a gentleman's park. 
The scent sppeared to be lost, when one hound, called 
‘rojan, was seen carrying it along the e , on 
wish ile for had rue, sad thus bailed tie purauers for 
atime. This was the distinguishing characteristic of the 
hound alluded to; and his after-performances being on & 
par with it, be became not only the favourite stud-hound 
‘dn the kennel, but nearly the founder of an entire pack, 
‘in which the parent cross was carried too far. As }ro- 
fessed judges entertain this opinion of Mr. 
it would ill become me to dispute it ; but this I will aay, 
that, as far as I have seen them in the field, I can find 
very little to condemn. The newly prevailing fashion 
of dividing the sexea is adopted in the field, and the 
character of the two,packs is that, although under very 
adverse circumstances the dogs may be the most efficient, 
the bitches are more brilliant with a atraight-running fox 
and a good scent, Of the country, as I have already said, 
there is Sn) otis ae very bad, Sabie 
good greatly prevails ; way you an idea 
Sf the part esteemed indifferent’ Y soust “ll you that 
1 saw 8 run, last week, from one of the covers in it, 
called Farnborough, of twelve miles, in which we only 
crossed one plot field! On the other hand, on the 
Northamptonshire side of the country, there is as fine a 
gate istrict as ia to be seen in Leicestershire or 
fortham, ire. Then there is another country, called 
the Meriden country, which these hounds hunt for two 
‘ods in the year, and we have just been siaying at 
Meriden, on the high road from Coventry to London, 
where the Kennel ‘is, and whence Bs js eal the Beriien 
country. The covers are lange frequent, and it is 
altogether very unlike the Stratford country ; but, speak- 
ing as a sportsman, I cannot withhold my praise of it. 
It ia a fine, wild, fox-hunting-looking country, in which 
the foxes are so good that they seldom hang at all in the 
covers, which are, for the most part, well cut into rides, 
and we have been having very good sport in it. But it 
Being better calculated for epring-hunting, when travelling 
foxes are to be met with, I anticipate a great treat om our 
next visit to Meriden, 
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‘Club, wich Sine together everyday, of te hoa ina tn the 
lub, which dine every day, inn in the 
one the roam in which dine being honoured with 
the title of one of Sh playa, Mr. Corbet gives us 
hia company every Thursday, when numerous visitors are 
added to our party, and he generally gives us a dinner at 
his house once in the course of the week. We have great 
fun in the ‘Tempest,’ for that is the name of our room ; 
but beyond » bottle of claret, and the wine drunk at 
nothing like excem is committed. Great part of 
the ‘fun’ proceeds from handicapping our horses, and 
sporting our hands when the award is made ; but beyond 
‘a few pounds hazarded in this way, and five or ten pounda 
on @ rubber at whist, nothing like ing is practised 
in the ‘Tempest.’ But the moet interesting part 
of my letter may be a iption of eome of the in 
men) of this celebrated ate Fg then, tet me tell 
yu, there are two brothers, name of Cannons, 
‘arwickshire men, who are absolute prodigies in the 
field, the younger one especially, whose name ia Robert. 
"The elder rides, at least, seventeen stone and « half, and 
Robert sixteen stone ; notwithstanding which, not s light- 
‘weight in the country can beat them ; in fact, Robert ia 
Bootledly the best man in the hunt, let the pace or the 
country be what it may. But what surprises me is, in 
the first place, the extraordinary sort of eagle-eye this man 
—I mean the younger Cannone—has to a country, when 
asking his way over it with hounds, and aleo w! 
‘turning home after hanting, when he may be called the 
corecle of the field. ‘Which is the best way ?? says one. 
‘Ask Robert Cannons,’ is the answer invariably given. 
Then his coolness, when hounds are ranning, also 


astonishes me. He never 9; to ba ina hurry, much 
Jom in a flutter ; and I have already derived more instrue- 
tion from seeing him ride to hounds than I have hitherto 


derived from all former experience. And, added to all 
these good qualities, as © horseman in the field, he has 
the most besutifal and light band on hie horse I have 
fever yet beheld; he never is seen ing with, or 
molesting him in any wa} 

Hnoorporsted with each other, 
a ship before the wind, and very nearly as straight. In 
fact, few fences can stop this 

Tikewise ia—by reason of the weight of metal himself and 


f) 
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his horses eppose to them ; and it is astonishing how few 
falls he gets, taking the season throughout, in which he- 
never misses a day at the cover side. Nor ia it only in 
Warwickshire that he shines. I was told that, oue day 
Inst season, be was quite a leading man in a severe burst 
over Leicestershire with the Cotteamore hounds, although 
he. gobs very tndifiirent start, He ia, of course, well 
mounted, and is occasionally offered immense prices for 
hia horees, which, howaver, he generally declines. He 
has now two horses—the Gonqueror and Knowsley, the 
clatter an entire horse—for which I would willingly 
give him 1000 guineas, could I conveniently epare the 
toouey, But ae I have taken upon myself to sketch the 
characters of these gentlemen, I must not stop at their 
mere accomplishments in the field. They are all that 
is amiable and delightful in private life, and their 
hospitality has no bounds, For instance, it was only last 
week that I myself wade one of « dozen sportamen—ten 
in scarlet, and two in black coats—that turned out each 
morning, equipped for the field, having been domiciled 
under their roof for a week, and fed with the best of * 


everything. 

“We have likewise two very celebrated sportemen in 
this country, whose names high in Leicestershire ; 
namely, John Halls and John Lockwood. The former is 
one of the very beat of the n jockeys at Bibury, 
and the latter remarkable for the high prices for which 
he has sold his horses, after distinguishing theroselves 
under his weight—upwarde of fourteen stone. A short 
time back he sold one, called Faith, for 750 guineas, in 
consequence of his having been the only one that could 
live with the hounds over Newbold Field, and leap a 
large fence into Lord Northampton’s park afterwards. 
So anxious was the gentleman who purchased him to 
possess himself of such a treasure, that he sent an express 
off, in the night of the day on which the circumstance 
occurred, to make an ofler of the money, in case another 
customer soak be Levey him. erbold sie id * 
that I ever rode over, and Faith a wits Eee the 

ippearance ing, & most superior horse to have crossed 
it on the oo ighls sideed, 


i 


it was in a very 
“There i very gent young man hunting , 
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with us here—indeed, he resides within the litnite of the 
baat sho Vase apt oeete somewhat» novelstyle of eeat on 

ia horse, whi though perhaps he may carry it to an 
extreme, appears to succeed with him, andwill, no doubt, 
induce many to follow hie example, to a certain extent. 
L allude to the increased length of stirrup-leather which 
this man, whose name is Welch Posten, allows himeclf, 
extending almost beyond that used by the military, or in 
the mandye, Itis likewise worthy of notice, that, although 
his height is nearly six feet, he rides two mares neither 
of which are fifteen hands high, but which are very 
difficult to beat with their owner on their backs, I am 
told he gave 400 guiness for them, and they are well 
worth the money, being very accomplished fencers, and 
neatly thorough-bred. You have often heard me say 
that thonght both you and myself used stirrup-leathers 
of not sufficient length; and the case I now allude to 
confirms me in that opinion, so r:uch so that I have 
dropped my stirrups at least three holes. Iam convinced 
‘that I ait easier on my horse by having my shit placed 
near to the shoulder, on that part, inc |, which ie the 
point of union in the horse, instead of near to the loina, 
which are the weakest part of his frame. 

“But speaking of extraordinary men in our line, I 
must say a word of one in this hunt, whose equal, Perhaps, 
ia nowhere else to be found. His name is Stibbe, and 
#0 inveterate a lover of the chase is he, that he is not 
contented with hunting with Mr. Corbet’s foxhounds four 
days a week, which is the number of their hunting days, 
with @ bye one occasionally, but he absolutely keepa a 

zk of harriers, to hunt the other two. The climax, 
jowever, is yat to come. On being informed, ane Sunday 
morning, that a fox which hsd been brought to him over 
night, escaped from the place in which it was 
is mun, aad feping out bas howsda ld them on Cha 
if ant ing out hi ic on the 
scent of the fagitive, and killed him after a sharp burst ! 
This very extraordinary man never misses a day in the 
‘seanon, the knows hunting well, and ia raptarously fond 
of it, but, being shy of fences, sees very little of a run; 
nevertheless, by an intimate knowl of the country, 
ier the eis seabed, tod Geperecieet 

ier the is fini it never so . 

“One of the bright features in this hunt is a ball and 
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supper, given annually to the ladies and gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood, at the sole expense of the members of it, 
"That for this year took place last week, and certainly was 
one of the best I ever witnessed out of London. How- 
ever, a description of such matters is not much in my 
Tine, neither do I auppoee it would be very interesting to 
you; still, as I know you like a neat effusion of the lyric 
muse, and especially when i 
transcribe a song that was 

Rev. T. Willy, and sung by him after supper, with 
wvery best affect -— 


‘The triamphs of heroes let others declare, 
Or in ecstasy sing of the charms of the fair; 
Of love, or of war, msy the verse freely flow ! 
et the glass aid the song, while those pleasures I trace 
Those enlivening joys which arise from the chase, 
"Tallyho ! tallyho '—see the well-chosen 
Pack, how they gallantly go! 


Erect in his stirrups, with lis , 
‘Tho master is Cabing at Hevcbelee ery ; 
sirTaliyhol tallybo all eum eager 20 fo, 
Restrain your wild ardour, as yet, within bounds, 
‘And wait to ride after, not over, the hounds, 
‘Tallyho | tallyho '—see the well-chosen 
how together they go! 


With i ing, and light-tri 

Boe the Tax eal sey- Rear the pack Or Tall he 
Taliyko! tallyho how together they go! 

Hold hard, for a moment, and give them fair play: 

jour top-speed, Esay. cote got sway. 
[eee together they go. 
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Zen fines mma a tehlnpet on b the charge: 
See the itch may be | 
PGT talltbe get to ewes 6 oeerae 
Que tops it, one 
le S tsind quite his ovat fot a best’ oa the. fi 
| tallybo !=-how together they go! 


Ror g moment» 5 ete _ 
Tallyho! tally yuo!—how 3 ¥ _ 


Not » moment is lost—they're together mn 
Tallyhot tallyho '—how they gallantly go! 


Now mark, in the valley, how motley the scene; 
Here men want their horees—here horses went men: 
‘Tallybo | tallyho t=. few seom to go! 
‘a shoe, and voter lame ; 
Fialeetuat ie fhe brook OR) ask mot his name, 
‘Tallyho! tallyho !—how together they go! 


Once more, wet and weary, Reynard is view'd; 
Oe tear eine the racks acy louges Tareueds 
Tallyho t eos sre good ones that go! 
ack, chase cen prolong ; 
wo, ‘who-whoop to mY song. 
Palo ! tall may the Warwickshire 
Fae eee guleatly bor 


“Now, my dear Hargrave, I think I have told you 
nearly all it can interest you respecting this part of 
‘Warwickshire, which I ly recommend you to visit 
next season. I think you ree with ma, that it ip 
one which cannot fail to sow ib ol ok 
hounds, which those that now bunt it are; cor 
it is not very diffcult to ride over. Your hi owes are, 
no doubt, good timber and brick jumpers, as you have 
Plenty of that work in Essex; but, when you come into 

(Dome oot per rf tea 
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Bo: barinesy, Sn Warwickahire, Soe some (part of: it ip 
infernally cep, expecially on the breaking up of & frost. 
I saw every horse blown to a standstill in twelve minutes, 
the other day, in the neighbourhood of Southon, which ix 
the deepest part of any. It was a ridiculous scene, when 
about # dozen of us came to @ low gate, which none of 
our horses had the power to leap. Robert Cannons at last 
crammed his horee through it, and so released ua from our 
Belson ; for there was no other way of getting ont of the 

Jd, from the immense height and strength of the fence. 
In the Meriden country your horses will excel, because the 
fences there are, for the most part, placed on a bank, and 
not planted on the ground, as in the Stratford. 1 am 

ing to finish the season’ in the Atherstone country, 
from’ whence you may hear from me again. In the 
meantime believe me, dear Hargrave, truly yours to 


gue . “Fraxcis Rapy.” 


‘No smal! dogres of interest was excited in the breast of 
our young sportamen on his rival in. the Athemiona 
count RE ‘by reason of the high character he had heard of 
the nobleman who then hunted it, and also of his hunte- 
man, who had the reputation of being one of the beat at 
‘that time of his class, The former was the amiable Lord 
Varney ; the latter, the civil and unpresoming Sam 
Lawton, as clever a huntsman as ever hallooed to a hound, 
and equally good in the saddle. The hunt was dis: 
tinguished ax being composed of a eclect. number of 

itlemen, of high character in their calling, and every- 
thing in Lord Varney's linnt was conducted with & pro- 
priety and respectability that left netting: to be wished 
for by the members of it, or by those who occasionally 
j it. 

The Atherstone country is soon described. On the 
Staffordshire side it is woodland, and Lad for scent ; on 
those of Dert ire and Leicestershire, very good indeed. 
In fact, from Burbage Wood, or Tooley Park, or Bosworth, 
a ran may be seen over as fine a country as even a Melton 
man would desire. And the mention of a Melton man 
reminds me that I may as well at once transcribe the 
fitet, letter from Frank Baby to his friend Hargrave, 
inasmuch as, st other matters, it has reference to 
the doings of ton men, in conjunction with those 


17 
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Cheats of tie conspicuous characters of Lord Varney's 
ant, 
“Aremnetowe, Foh, 2. 

“Dean Hancrave,—According to promise, I re 
progress in this country, as it is my intention to do of 
others which I may visit, to the end that, when you are 
able to break loose from your trammele (but mind me, 
ve, I commend you for complying with the wishes 
of your excellent father, and confining yourself to Essex, 
tolong as he continues to express them, for he is deserv- 
ch srecrthieg at your our hands) you may aleo visit euch 
i secornend as are not worthy ot 


your no 
a te int plan, yous on will be leased with the 
noble master of the > He foe atl Those mild and 
amiable features intisPharacter and dey portment which dis- 
tinguish the English gentleman, together with as much of 
the consciousness of su ‘in society which, in courtexy, 
wo scoeio to the English nobleman. He is leo as rach 
sportsman as it is necessary a master of foxhounds 
she be who em: an experienced hunteman; but 
in this respect, his bi et, the parson, is allowed to stand 
before him, As far sbie Dn I am delighted with 
him, considering ing that a hunteman 
ahould be ; tad i r ‘i you that 1000 guineas were 
offered, the other day, for three of the hoeves which be 
rides with the hounds, I will rene hg to guess hi how he 
je mounted. His first’ whij kson), 
ia a very clever fellow, and by the ne of the 
by the cover side, there must be a good man in 
6 

“ There are several very superior horsemen, as well as 
members of this hunt—both heavy and light 
weighta. Arong the former, indeed, thera is one—namely, 
Me Boltaby—who treads hard on the heels of the extra- 
ordinary performer 1 spoke of with the Warwickshire 
hounds, insamuch as he is always in a lace in a 
ran, although not nearly eo well mount 0 hero of 
the ‘Warwickshire lads’ Among the latter is what way 
De called ms cots in the lana. ‘He is a tanner of Biies 

by, trade, and reaidea in the town of Nuneaton; 
neither himeelf nor ids mare. also'a vara ovis of hor Lint 
—have pretensions nearly equal to their merits. In the 
fret plate, he is a very ‘person ; and, in the next, 
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his mare is of equally diminutive site; nevertheless, there 
not only is ‘note man in the Atherstone Hunt that can 
beat the tanner on his good little mare, but, strange to 
say, he has gone out two or thres times with the Quorn 
hounds, in their st1 country, and been amongst the 
foremost men in the field. In fact, 00 annoyed was one 
celebrated character in that hunt, at the presence of the 
tanner snd his mare, following him se though they had 
been his ehadow, and over every Geseription of fence, 
that he was at length hesrd to exclaim, ‘Now I'll break 
his aan neck: Dut the neck of the tapner _ 
fpared, hay & fortunate occurrence. e crle- 
ted’ character I allads to; mounted, perhaps, om one 
ue cy ‘best horses in Leicestershire, rode at some timber, 
® foot or more higher than the little mare's back ; bat, 
breaking the topmost rail, the tanner and his mare 
followed him. But his history does not reat here. Bein, 
invariably soi in a it green jacket, he has obtain 
the 108; ueet, to which his flying 
ot oad ing man govs nag ale after hounda, or 
ee over higher fences—have sufficiently established bis 
title At eventa, he is a Bilan litle fellow, and 
bis good litle mare tay well be said to bo nearly worth 
her ‘weight in gol 
“To ay - run with hounds is eo difficult a tark— 
at at leat Tren justice is to be done to the othject—that 1 
id to attempt it; nevertheless, I caunct 
a ivng Youn ow osount of on we a wey 
rl some peculiarly interesting circumstances. 
In the first place, Pmast tell you, tbat the uniform 
eulout—if I may so express myself—of the Atherstone 
‘Hunt is orange, whereas, you know, that the Quora men 
all ride in scaslet. ‘Next, it being known that's number 
of the Quornites, as Dick Knight called them, had 
signified their Sotanton of being out with Loni Veracn's 
hounds, on Tuesday ay less, st Bosworth, a sae ard had gone 
abroad, that, ahould a good fox be found, there would 
be a sort of contest for the brash—more Property epeak- 
ing for miperionty of of horsemanship and ne een, 
took place; buts ny goed fellow, Hargre is ea 
t rt, a ve, how can 
fd words | that ay you even a faint descrip- 
tion of the interesting scene? ‘An epicure cannot judge 
of a dish of meat by the palate of another ; » musician 
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aust hear the concert he presumes to criticise; in fact, 
we can do nothing of this sort by prozy. _ Tt is not that 
the subject is poor, but that my language is incompetent. 
However, let me ty what T can do 
“The fixture was Bosworth- ee gt on 
te fed wu Il, iat oth his erowe and be tit 
the field was unusually large part world, 
consisting of at least 150 horsemen, amongst Tian eee 
about @ score of the Quornites on, their very 
They were easily distinguished, first, by “the bok aes of 
their coat—for, until I saw them Gapped I was not 
aware of the strong contrast between 
red ; and next by the superior form and cond ee ees of 
their horses over the generality of those of our party. 
Amongst them, I particularly noticed Sir Henry Peyton's 
Woichantee, a g,guper horse, the same that you see in 
the ‘Sport: Magazine, where he is represented clearing 
a stilefaud and | brook with Henry, and sett setting the wi 
eld. PE hen there was Mr. famous horee 
r, and the celebrated Tom sation on Jack-o'- 
Lantern by Meteor out of sister to Tickletoby, anid to 
be thet two best horees in Leicestershire. And amongat 
them were Sir Stephen Giyane and Lord Foley, who are 
domiciled at Mounteorrel, in the same house with Bir 
Henry Fey Pen and I noticed George Germaine, Parson 
r, cum multis alvis unknown to you, but 
all ridin ‘Then there was John Raven, vs 
old huntaman, but now Lord Sefton’s, who came to witness 
the events of this day, And thie reminds me that Lord 
Sefton himself was in the field with two of the finest 
horses I ever saw in my life. He calla one Plato, and 
the other Rowland, and they cost him no lesa than 1800 
‘Thon their condition was splendid. You are 


aware that it waa in consesquence of my conversation with 
his groom, that [ kape my horses leet susomer in the house, 
anihave determined upon never again turning them $0 

Aa you may avy we made the best tum-out 
in our [power on , from this side the coun- 


, and 8 most respectal we cut Sam 
TSeiey tad a pike pon progetto 
mounted on hie best horee, John-o'-Gaunt, one of the 
Saree for which 1000 guiness were offered. We all 
indeed, skimmed the cream of our studs, myself upon 
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Te whose condition was much admired. But now 


to business :-— 

“We found in the first cover we drew, and the fox 
went boldly away at once ; and, by the quickness of San 
Lawley and his whips, the hounds came out in a body. 
“But they were pressed upon, and ridden over,’ methinks 
Thear you say. Not a bit of it. They had sportsmen 
to deal with, who gave them fair play. But the exprit dle 
corpa, you will assure me, or, in other worda, jealousy, 
must have operated to their disadvantage. This I aleo 
disclaim on the part of the whole field; at least, ] saw 
nothing like it; but every man's object was merely to 
live with the hounds, which was as much indeed as they 
could do, for the pace was dexperately quick. And the 
hounds got an advantage in the first yee minutes, and a 
great one it was. A brook—the very brook, I believe, in 
which the mangled remains of Richard were thrown, and 
which, even to this dey, the country people believe to be 
Tinged with blood—and’ a small oxen bed very soon 
ented themuelves, and somewhat checked our career, as 
the horses did not like them—perhape they smnelled the 
blood, though I should rather say, the bog. However, 
all in the same line with myself fet well over, Peyton, 
on Watchmaker, being the first. The pace now became 
awful, as we had ground to make up, and those near the 

ls could, without any difficulty, be distinguished, 
There were about an equal number of orange and red, 
neither appearing to me to prevail. 1 am speaking of 
the first twelve minutes. It was _ that . i ing 
superiority was exhibited those who, wil 
myecls ware tn the left of the hounds A large timber 
fence presented itself, high and stiff, and on the other 
side was a grean lane, the sides of which were covered 
with gorse, 60 as to render it impossible to see what kind 
of id the said concesled. It was, however, 
evident that it was of 9 very uneven. description, together 
with the certainty that, from what conld be seen in the 
middle of it, the entire lane was cut up by deep wi 
ruts, and, moreover, the drop into it was considerable, 
Eleven of ‘in front, came up to this fence, but 
‘The twelfth was Lord Foley, on 
‘a thorough-bred horse, which had been one of the beat 
day without pulling him out of 
stroke, at it he went; and although he foundered 
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‘a little on landing, he kept his and went on. Here 
the red had it, fer font Pay et the lead, although 
there were s few on the right who were nearly on aa good 
terms as his Lordship waa It was gallantly done, how- 
ever, and due Praise was given both to the rider and his 
horse. We all got over this fence, but could not catch 
Foley till we canie to the first check. And how were 
matters here? Why, serange to say, there were seventeen 
of one bunt, and fifteen of the other, well up, but the 
majority were in orange. ‘How is this?’ inquired one, 
who was becoming somewhat sanguine on the occasion, 
‘They knew of a better than we did, over the brook 
and acroes the ozier-bed, replied ‘ane of the couleur de rose, 
‘but they ride devilish well.’ 

“The science of Sam Lawley, whose eye had been on 
his hounds when they checked, soon put matters to rights, 
and before many of the had come up; we were 
all at work again, But to make shprt of my story, as far 
as the run is concerned, Our fox led us over # beautiful 
soantry ; and, within two fields of Aylestone on the 
other side the road leading from Leicester to Lutterworth, 
we ran into him in the middle of a field—distance 
Sabi" Tisiak f hear you eagery exclaim. "Net uany, 

e . Not fs 
for the pace had been severe from first to lsat; and ts 
fox went so straight, that few chances were given to 
those who looked out for a nick But the colours of 
‘the coats! You will be equally curious on this point. 
I will soon satisfy your curiosity. There were eleven 
Quornites and eight Vernonites well with them at the 
end, and about ao equal number of each—eay a dozen 
or fifteen—in not a bed place. Fine horsemanship was 
diaplayed on each side; and it struck me that the 
Shperiority cf their horen andthe condition of the, fon 
euperiorit cir horses, an ita for, 
mil the lat three miles, the ormge and ved appeared 
to me, and to others, to be, as nearly as we could guess, 


ual, 
AT onl regret that you did not see the run, which was 
a 5p) ac Sroen Best to Mest; aad T strenely: 


‘you to see another pack 
the country, more for the sake of the honour 
than for their performances in the field. I alinde to Mr. 
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Adderley,,who is one of the breed of English count: 
gentlemen of the old school—most polite, moat 4 
most modest, nicet humane, perhaps, of his order; but 
the most unlikely person to be at the head of a pack of 
foxhounds that England or any other country can produce. 
By-the-bye, I will tell you no bad anecdote respecting 
him, which I had from bis own lips. Being in want of a 
huntaman, one of the most celebrated of the present 

happening at that time to be out of place, offered his 


services, and was engaged. He arrived on'a Saturday 
might ob Kis hack, with a anal pair of sedle-bage under 

is to ‘im per coach, ry 
following morning he was desired to feed hiv hounds at 


nine o'clock, as Mr. Adderley required that all his pervants 
should attend both morning aud evening church. The 
hunteman obeyed orders to the very letter, and behaved 
remarkably wellin church At aie oe at t night ia 
for at wi ir. Shaw (for 
iach wee hia any Zaducted himeelf with 1g 
reverence. But when Monday morning arrived, where 
was Mr. Shaw? He was not to be found, having put 
his saddle bags under him, on his hack, and trotted 
nietly off—lesving word that ‘he thought he was 
Bisse te hunt a pack of forhounds, but finding fiat 
chief occupation was to he begged to resign is 
situation to tne who was Better qualified for the office 
than himeelf.’ 
“T must now conclude. These long letters will make 
you imagine, with Mr. Shaw, that my chief occupation is 
not bunting, but writing; 1, therefore, bid you, for the 


” “Fraxcs Rasr.” 


CHAPTER XV 


‘The death of Mr. Besumont r, and the installation of the hero 
into a regular sporting establishment, the details of which sre 


OP ese! ing the date of this epistle, our hero 
received a letter from his father, informing him of the 
dangerous situation in which his uncle’s life was placed, 
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by an accident that occurred to him as he was stepping 
into his carriage to go to the The extent of it was 
& mere simple fracture of the left leg, which, had it 
happened to his brother, instead of himself, would have 
shortly yielded to common medical treatment ; but it was 
not 20 with the indolent and highly fed Mr. Beaumont 
Raby. Un ¢ symptoms 

day; and by the time his 
having been sent for by express, i 
‘of the sufferer, he was considered to be beyond the 
reach of all human sid. Moreover, he was himeelf 
aware that his hour was near at band; but, bavi 
perfect command over hia intellectnal faculties, he thas 
addressed his nephew, at the second interview between 


“Now, my dear Frank, having recovered m: from 
the emotion which your presence occasioned, Rahed is 
himeelf again.’ Draw a chair towargs my bed, and not 
only hear, but mark what I am about to say. But why do 
you weep, my dear boy? If tears were ming, they 
should fall from me, inasmuch as I have reason to believe 
Tam about to quit a world with which I have no small 
cause to be satisfied, and I should be a hypocrite to say 
I shall not leave it with regret. But shall we receive 
good, and shall we not receive evil? Vain hope! aud 
such I now find it. I have, however, one ition in 
this evil hour, and that is—in the station I now hold in 
society, bein, prot to ery yourself, You si 
suet to ‘Possess, & few legacies to friends, 
and annuities for their lives to old and faithful servants ; 
and I pray to God, that you may make a beter use of the 
meane at your comman: shan myeelf have, done. But 

e who tastes nothing but the sweet poii prosperit; 
which hitherto has been my case —* 2 

‘Here the feelings of the sufferer overcame him, and, 
concealing his brow with hie hand, he remained silent for 
ashort time ; but having recovered his self-posseasion thus 
continued bhi rs » 

“Tamw my dear Frank, as must perceive ; but 
let-us look ona brighter pictnve. "In addition to whet you 
will receive from me, you may one day inherit the 

‘ions of your father. leavour, then, to tread in 
is ateps, rather then in mine. The reigning error of my 
life baa been the mistaking the love for the practice of 
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Vikan ani? being the frend of goon rater than « 
man. In your father, the union is accomplished 
Sad whilot Ihave been amusing moyeelf with a phantom of 
happiness which has been always dancing hefore my eves 
* turning them, alas! from the light of Reason which 
would have discovered the illusion, and shown me what, 
pethaps, I never wished to see, my own real case—he has 
himself of the reality, fulfilling every duty 
incumbent upon an English gentleman, andi may safely 
add, the Chrietian. Compare * with his then, mine lss 
been a solitary, ‘a barren, and a cheerlese existence, and 
my name will be forgotten ere my remains are cold. As 
the shadow waite on the substance, Frank, even 90 true 
honour follows virtuous actions, aod not merely the 
feasion of them.” 
cane mea strength, of Mr. Beaumont Raby’s cousti- 
ie in wh i ao soctrattee nates 
it, in wl it ots medicatrec mature 
tage come to his relief ; ‘it was not until the eighth 
day after this interesting conversation took place between 
hitoself and his nephew, that death came to his relief—on 
the very day, indeed, on which he had arrived at his fifty- 
third your |” On his wil ‘opened, matters stood 
thus :—He bequeathed £1000 to Mr. Egerton, “as a mark 
of gratitude for his ha instilled those notions of pro- 
prety into his nephew would not fail to benefit 
im through life; £100 to one of his oldest frien <, and 
the same to his brother, to purchase mourning sings ; 
annuities of fifty pounds to three of his own servants, 
“who had served him faithfully in their respective 
situations ;" and the rest of his fortune, without any 
stipulation whatever, “to his dearly beloved nephew, 
Francis Raby, tru: that he would make a better use 
of it than he himself done, It consisted of £137,000, 
in the three per cent, peore! ceunee with a small estate 
ire, of about 160 scres, on which it hed 
‘been his intention to have built a villa for his summer 
tngtber rth he love of Brighton at that ped of te 
wil love at that 
, prevented his pre it into Paeck. And 








war C short cndiel bo peathing fey 
pounds a year to the poor ot the for 
Sve. His remains were co Pathe family any eae ot 


Amstead ; and in the course of a few months, a plain but 
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neat monument wes erected to his memory, having the 
fellowing simple inscription, from the pen af his fioted 


Sacred to the Memory 


or 
BEAUMONT RABY, ESQUIRE, 
YOUNGMOT SOM OF ANDREW AND 7H HONOURABLE MARTHA 


OF & WARM AND TENDER HEART. POSSESSING SOURD 


GENTLEMAN. 
TW, SMELS MOFUWERT, AOQRDCES WIEM SRE URFRRTESDENG 
2B OF THE DECEASED, IS HERE PLACED BY HIB 


WHOM BE WaS MO8T CLOSELY UNITED, SOT ONLT 
BY BLOOD, BUT BY AFFROTION. 


As may be auppoeed, the situation aaa views of our 
young. ‘were materially cl accession 
of wealt for such it may be called, Shen devoted to the 
Parpoecs of merely one individual. The following three 

him, tenant of s large mansion 
ind. oman in one of. midland counties ; secondly, 


é 
i 
L 
Hin 
ie 
é 
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As maycbe imagined, the mansion he had fixed upon 
was selected with an eye to the amusements to which he 
was 


owas ple and pheanant shaotiogy to neither of 


which were the rich ‘of the queen of all hr mnting 
countries accounted from the general sbeence 
ofcorn-ficlds, Our young sportaman then set himself down. 


With a, clay £4700 %. yest ‘at his command, in a fine old. 
mansion, whose ‘opened into the great Holyheal 
with, even at that, pericd, ‘was ane of ths. best in 
jan ds an fromm She :aueroms cashes running upon 
it, interesting and amusing to @ person who, fi 
our hero, ros fond of the humours sed proceedings of what 


called, “THE ROAD to 
Bsmiod, during the lifetine ot his father than ie pace 


we have now spol oe oe ‘As bas already been stated, 

gates of the erk opened on en excellent rosd ; reel 
sufficiently with Forhounds and barriers 
‘were kept in the neighbourhood, ‘There was good coursing- 
in the open fields, belonging to the proprietor of 
estate ; and ariver ran the domain, affording 
good trlling fo for pike, at which Frank Baby had become 
an adept by the instructions of Jack Perren, who, by the 
of Mr. Baby, was now become his keeper. But 

Be ‘of Farndon Hall are not yet all told. Ona 
of the best female cooks that London could furnish wes 
put into his kitchen, and a good stock of the choicest 
winea into his cellar. That he had a choice set of 
customers for the produce of each of these essentials to 
fre epicurean enjoyment, it is scarcely necessary to make 


i nving been onthe tof May followin the decease 
of his uncle, that our hero took possesaion of Farndon Hall, 
he wil bags with is wableyerd te 
'e wil in with hi stable-: our 
directing ua thither, in ecardance with ont own taste. 
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them agreeably vo the 
Sere oe ling spring, and w! he 
ipete ie cae on 
simmer abe eave ot Taw head’ grown who hed 
eo crvincsd the Sootch ‘owand thal the cayenses ob 
ibe preceding summer had not been thrown away upon 
them, by uperior condition of the etud, and the vay 


in hh hey stood their work, without disease of 
any kind having attacked them. Let'us, then, take # peep 
into the the cosch-ecables 


The space of a few months, even with the aid of both 
judgment and experience, is far too little for the selection 
of sich « sable of couch hora ar Frank Raby had got 
ther, consisting of seven greys—for, like Camillus 
, that waa his favourite colour—one black, and two 
chestnut piebalde, which gave him two teams, and two 
horses to spare, salled.: co the rosd, “rest horses.” 
Indeed, no man can di on hay.ng one team out of 
fout, of two out of eight 3 and on these matters our 
hero had been well tutored by Sir John — Sir 
in the purchase of 


place, their character oan be tried for goodness ; and in 
the next, they are thoroughly broken-in to face all kinds 
of objects they may m ‘want of which confidence, 
in pleasure horses, is the cause of half the accidents which 
cour, This being a period when horse-fiesh was at a 

i idered not badly 


yht at £900, especially so as there were three fancy- 
coloured ones in the Jot; but had not four of them been, 
tos alight collar-marked, a larger sum would have 

wired. Frank Baby, however, had remembered 

Er advice his friend Sir John Had given him, in 
; and in this, as well as in most of the 
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and endeqvoured to_get what is called—“the penny’ 
rihis penny.” It would be well if all perwns, 
situated aa he was situated—with the means of procuring 
all reasonable pleasures—would observe the like rule. 
to the coach-stables (as those in which 
““\oach-horses are kept are called, to distinguish them from 
by hunters, the extablishmenta being invariabl: 
in all well-conducted arrangements): I can do 
! i of them, if I may be allowed 20 
‘toexprees myvelf, without the assistance af some friends, 


if 
: 





*We will, therefore, announce to our readere the arrival of 
* the following conspicuous characters, on n week’s visit 
to our hero, who had made the most ample preperation 
for th iz., Lord Edmonston; Sir Jobn 


eir reception ; viz., i 

Mr. Somerby ; ‘Mr. Goodall ; Mr, Houghton ; 
friend Hargrave ; and Jack Webber ; and no sooner had 
they all assembled, and partaken of eome refreshment aftar 
their journey, than they walked into the stable-yard, 
*here the fo! conversation ensued :— 

Sir John, “Ah! there is your drag, and it appears to 
be quite the thing, of tall ight, as we say on the road. I 
told you Wright and would tar you out & good 
one. What do you think of it, Jack, eh? 

Now, before we give the answer, we must have a word 
or twoabout “Jack.” In consequence of his father having 
grambled rather more than he thought was n 7 
at having three times paid his debts—amounting, in 
all, to upwards of £72,000—the said Mr. John Webber 

wuitted the paternal roof, and went regularly to work on 
the ‘Brighton for upwards of two yearn A better 
coachmian, pethape, seldom mounted a coach-box ; a more 
pp: character, with all descriptions of, never 5 

at he quitted it at the earnest request of his family, and 
‘was reatored to society with no further blemish on his 
character than having performed the office of a menial 
to those vastly below him in the world. But Jack had 
always this answer in his month, to anyone who reminded 
him of this :— 

“Honour and shame from 20 condition rise; 

‘Act well your part—there all the honour Hes :"— 


» concluding, in the more humble of prose, with 
declaring that he believed he could say what no other road 
coachman in England could say ; namely, that he not only 
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never upset bie couch, but that he overy shilling he 
received on the bill. We will now give his answer, a} 
for this interiude : p apelogle 
Sak Wier fe rumen, The 
\X to sail wel 80 as to put 
Jou wear enough to'your leadera to have then well ix 
your hand, fe than a tne othe whip when 
S want it; and seem strong 
good. Perhay oes ae eee ee 
fave’ made er follow better, but T aretey you have 
ity of st in your harness, and she is safer on her 
aa she se Sot bow is cain there is nothing 
like a roomy foot-board, slanting t00 much, to give & 
mana firm seat on hin bor, full command of his 
team, It in disgusting to see 3 man sitting ona conch- 
bor with lin knees bent ee if he were sitting on & low 
tootsie at Raggy ye sista 2e nice below 1 
e business, a mi le not, a 
very business-like fellow, for I think that our trend 
aly wil make aright in time.” 
Jack Webber. “How san he Tail in being ty when one 
Sir John Inkleton was his tutor 
Sir John. “ Thanks for the compliment, Jack ; now let 
ws eck at the horves.” On entering the stable in which 
the ten horses before mentioned stood, all as clean as they 
could be made by the aid of four stout helper, - the 
expense of at least five sbillings’-wor soap, * 
toy word, Frank,” continued Bir John, « “you hav, made 
the best use of your time. sack 
Jack Webber. “Good sort of ee af soc pon word ; 
plenty of strength on short lege. Ab There's an old friend 
of mine. I drove that black piebald for three months as 
leader in my coach, and a capital leader he is.” 

Frank Baby. “Then why was he sold?” 

Jack Webber. “For two reasons. First, he fetched a 
price from a carpet- manufacturer in the 
diy whe went down one day with me, and fell in 

love wit secondly, he was a bad starter at one end 
of his ground. ren i 


hhoreed a coach. are the best of cattle 
pag gig lng lg 

coach a bad name. That 
and once broke the main bar.” 
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Frank Raby. “And what did he do with the carpet- 
manufactater 1” 

Jack Webber. “Frightened him out of his wits the first 
time he put him to his drag” 

‘Frank Baby. “But did he not know he was a bad 


% 

Jack Webber. “Oh no; he only saw him at the down 
change, where he always went nietly. 

Hargrave. “And how Rappened it that he would not 
start well at the ‘ap change 

Tack Webber. “We had a cruel scoundrel of 3 horee- 

“keeper there, who used to beat him with a broomstick, 
becanse he was rather ticklish to dress. Horsea have 
better memories than we give them credit for.” 

Hargrave, “Bat why ‘aid be frighten the carpet-manu- 
facturer, whose servants, perhaps, never beat him #” 

Jack Webber. “Why, they put him down to the bottom 
of the bit, whereas I always drove him to thecheek. And 
how has he been staMing with Frank?” 

‘Frank Raby. “Rather queerly, the first time, because he 
did not like hia side; but since f have cl it, nothing 
can be better. No one who knew anything about putting 
horses into harness would have put such & mouth aa hie 
paymbere but to the cheek, I would not take 100 guineas 

im. 


Bir John. <1 zememiber jum suck en(invtanie a that 
you have been relating of this horse, in a grey mare that 
went at wheel in the Worcester mail, At Bengeworth, 
ahe waa difficult to put to the coach at all; but at 
Worcester dhe would elmcst pat herself to, and stand for 
half an hour. She had eome reason, no doubt, for her 
dislike to Bengeworth.” 

Frask Raby, “Flow did they manage her at the down 
Sir John. “When the other three horses were put to, 
the coschman and guard up, and the passengers all seated, 
she was brought quickly out of the yard, with scarcel: 
time to look about her; the leading-rein being 
through her turreta, and ‘chucked to the coachman’s hand, 
her traces were put over the roller-bolta, by two nimble 
horse- ‘and sway she started, with a rush.” 
2 Jack Webber. “What! not up?? 

Bir John. “Very seldom ; the man who brought her up 
to her place would generally succeed in putting the pole- 
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the ring of her harness, and now and then 
hook ; nina am ican wen Dot hock until 
she a mile or 40, w) easing the pace, the 
Sear: 

Frank Raby. “And did she never got beck on the 
splinter-bar, and kick 1” 

Bir John. “Oh no; ahe was not one of that sort. All 
she wanted was to gel away with the couch from the seen 
of her dislike, the faster the batter, for she was a 
capital bit of stuff, Then again she was in the hands of 

‘Tate coachman. | In the hands of a spoon, she would 
have been dangerous.’ 

Frank Raby. “Is he still at work ; I should like to see 
him, if he is: 

Sir John. “He is nots SOS en 
hot rum-and-water.” 

Jack Webber. “More's the pity; but wl gas not that 
mare put before the bars, it of at wl 

Sir John. “She would not Se 
have been the fittest for her, no doubt, 
the mail harm with the public, and I told the 
I thought 20 ; but she was too good to be drafted.” 

Jack Webber. “Well, Baby, far an | can se of the, 
I think you have made no bad selection; but farther 
cannot be wid till we sea them in harness, which T anppose 
we shall to-morrow. In the EEA 
eke ew i de Frank ; Ps pears to be 

fell done, 3 all gy to 
here. Two sets of road- harness drag ; one 
your chariot (for church wad duaner-work reste) 
Sel one nat ioe the ‘bevak: ‘Whose work is it, for it 


ay rate? 
Piet Bah Baby. “One sot of rosd-harness and the 
horee are from WRIEDY + the other set of the former 
Laurie—the two best ‘ers in London, I believe 
—and that for the break wae made in the village. Tike 
to lay ont money nesr at home, when I can j bot there is 
no harness fit to be looked at, ab ot cent pe 
Jack Webber. an eae by and you have 
gone to 8 good market. And your w e 
Frank “ From Crowther, of coum. They coat a 

guinea each ; devilich dear, to be sure ; but they are #o 
nicely turned out, ‘They are the only crope I could over 
find to stand wet weather without losing shape ; and when 
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the thong ssuits them, there ia nothing like them for 
punishing when it ia ” 

Jack Webber, “I like your pads much. They are well 
stuffed, 20 a to cause no pressure on the back-bone, which 
saga a Loree wrong.” 

Bir John. 20; there is a strong sympathetic 
feeling between t] -bone and the withers, and when 
‘a horse is pinched by his pad, his patience is often ex- 
hausted, and he és an attempt to relieve himeelf. 
Being galled in the shoulder ia o trifle to a pinch on the 
deck of withers ; and no doubt many a cockney’s gig haa 
been kicked to pieces from this canse, of which they ve 
not been in the least conscious. I once had a proof of it, 
I drove a horse fourteen miles in » gig; sud just as he 
was entering on the fifteenth—without the least provoca- 
tio Rae sald, diecera—’ pipet rein, or even & 

ing him, he to mi I—to use & i 
Jiraso—a sack ne ened to bring home ikea. fl 
luckily escaped, but my servant was a good d art ; 
and I found out that the cause of the disaster was the pad 
pressing on the back-bone, which was becoming very much 
inf i 


Frank Raby. “Well, I think we have seen all we can 
see for the present ; and as the dressing bell has rung, we 
had better walk towards the house. never keep inner 
big if I can avoid it, for it is unfair towards the 
let us then——~” 

Jack Webber. “One moment longer! Just let me look 
into your tool-box—a most necessary thing to keep the 
drag moving. I should have been hung up many times 
on Brighton South Downs, but for mine. Let me 
eee.—Here is the screw-wrench ; wheel and spring clipa ; 
two spring shackels, with bolts and nuts; two chaina—one 
fora: ‘when wanting, and the other shorter, with a ring 
at one and 1 hook af the other, in oase of tog giving 
‘way ; but where is the little strap, with two buckles?” 

Raby. “The little strap with two buckles; I 
know not what you mean?” 

Jack Webber. “Then you know not a very useful 
ay to the tool-box, inasmuch as, should ‘any part 

the reins, or indeed most parta of the harness, give Tay, 
tS comes into use in a moment. I always carried two of 
them in my pocket, one somewhat ler end stronger 
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Frank Raby. “Just deseribe this ” ‘ 

Sir John, “ Y can do that for you, as I am never without 
one of them in the pocket of my great-cost. It need not 
be more than six inches long, but must have a strong 
buckle at each end. Anything, then, in the shape of » 
strap being broken, ean be instantly made serviceable by 
P ing two holes, if none are already within reach, to 
Teceive the tonguen of the buckles” 

Somerby, “But, Raby, where are the hunters?” 

Frank . “They are at Amstead, in paddocks, 
which I had made for them last year; but against next. 
spring I hope to have the means of summering them here, 
under my own eye.” 

“Hargrave. “My horses are treated after your plan this 
summer, and I expect the greatest benefit from it, nex 
season.’ 


Frank Raby. “Depend upon it will not be disaj 
pointed, Thad a remarkable ‘proct-of the euperiort 
condition attained by it, in the course of a ran in the 
season, We came to a check at the end of a sharp burst, 
when some one obeerved—‘ What 8 steam there was from 
the horeea!’ ‘There is no steam from mine) said 1; 
either was there ; in fact he was beginning to ge 
Hargrave, “It must be a great advantage to » hunter 
not to sweat much—or, at all events, to become s00n cool ; 
as exhaustion must be proportionably diminished." 

‘At six o'clock precisely—there were no eight o'clock 


dinners at this period, in the summer months, in the 


ay 


8 


¢ our Jo an to have given them— 
not of the first quality, for the chef de cuisine was wantit 
ut such as no ‘gentleman could find fault wit 


although all were excellent of their sort, time not having 
‘been allowed for their recovering themselves, after their 
from London ‘and Deblin—the claret having 
‘been im) fromm fhe latter city. ‘ything, however, 
in the shape of liquids, that be improved by it, wan 
iced, even to the home-brewed small beer—no very con- 
temptible beverage to travellers who had been exposed to 
a midsummer san. 
‘It was the fashion in those days to drink toasts in all 
private parties, among sportamen especially ; and the third 
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iven this évening,—that is to say, the one following the 

ing, and for heating, was— "78 Boap!" As may be 
supposed, it gaye rise to some conversation on the subject, 
of which the following is the substance :— 

“+a Sir John. “ Well, Frank, I must say that, from what I 

have to-day seen of your coaching establi t, I am 
inclined to think you will make # very good start on the 
road—that in to say, if.the cattle are to your liking.” 

‘Lord Edmonston. “I think #0, too; ‘but you will pay 
dear for your whistle. I understand the expenses of a 
‘complete driving establishment, to the same extent as 
yours, are calculated at £1900 a year, at least.” 

Sir Jobn, “I can confirm that by my own experience, 
‘Mine coate me a little more than that sum, including what 
T give away annually to road coachmen and guards.’ 

oachnen T und tan Jatleton At ah ea your 
e en, I underst in) + all events, your 
name is known to af that I have ever come into contact 
with, and on all roads.” 

Sir John. “¥ do what I can for them; I think that, 
when they conduct themselves properly, they are a very 
i og {ts ber shntdering the wer 20d te of hie 
tl wear and tear of life 
inepar from their calling, and the risks they incur of 

lent, I do not grudge what they get from me, 
because I have seen much improvement amonget them, 
on my road, from the notice I have taken of them. They 
are amare that good conduet is their only passport to my 
favour. 

Lord Edmonston. “And is it true, Inkleton, that the 
expenses of a atud of twelve hunters and two hacks, at 
Melton, amount to £1200 per annum?” 

Sir John. “Aa nearly 80 as possible—I mesn the stud 
only; that sum ex: not beyond the etable-yard ; it 
has nothing to do with the house expenses of their owner.” 

Goodall. “ Why, Frank, £2500 a year for horses only! 
Evil ais i Kole in’ the £5000. year, ei} fi 
al ing another j er into the city, i 
the Sgnire of Amsted fiver © be an old an my father 
ia, € 


« Frank . “Thanks for the hint, alth« 
it amelia a little of the shop. But you forget that all the 


money m: uncle left me is at my disposal, eo that if, 
danny my father’ life—which I hope may be a long ons 
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1000 8 year, as I sink the principal in an annuit 
for my life. I don’t mean to ran in debt ; aod {ableton 
says, if I do as he does—keep an account of my expenses, 
and pay read money for most of the articles consumed, 
T shall never hurt myself. And you know I have no taste 
for gambling.” 
Front Hay. “Why. tntand having fay at tha 
" y, I int ving a shy at as 
we used to say at Eton; but, having been once caught, I 
ehall be cautious.” tier 
Hargrave, “ Better stick to hounds and the coach-box. 
‘There are such a number of d—d rogues on the Turf, that 
T think you will do no good on that ground. Remember 
what Fairfax told you at Christehurch. There are not 
many better judges, I believe, than his father is, but he 
is menus £100,000 by the Turf, which is awful to think 
especially when one i into what worthless 


of, 

hands a portion of it is 0.” 

“Prant aby, ‘The legs!” ” 
‘Hargrave. “Yes; what chance would you or any other 
tleman have in betting with men who pay annually 


sums to trainers for i ion as to triale, &c.? 
‘A dead loss, depend on it, Frank.” 
Jack Webber. “I think eo, too. Stick to the box and 


the pig-akin, Frank, and don’t put it in the of 
hoa fellows rai you foo and gh at you atorrarn 
aa they have done by poor Raymond. I understand he 
has lost his last shilling, and is at this time in prison.” 

Frank Raby. “For a sum 7” 

Jack Webber. “I know not for what amount, but——” 
lids cabing tlk’ ‘Give as Jour opiaicn, duck of what 
little i ive us your opini what 
a consh-hore shonki he. “You have Pryor i 
to shape and make, but your two years’ constant work 
must have given you an advantage over us amateurs— 
even over one of such long standing as mine, for I have 
been at it, now, better than eight years.” 
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Jack Webber. “The firet requisite in a coach-horse is 
action. The second, substance, because horses draw hy 
their weight and not by the force of their muscles, 
but action is necessary to perpetuate this force. Thirdly, 
good lege and feet, with power and breeding equal to the 
‘witure and length of the ground or stage on which they 
are to work, ly, wind. Without good wind all the 
other propertion are of no avail in a coach-horse required 
to go fast ; for, Set ita streagih be what it may, it wil] not 
avail much after the first five miles, if he have not good 
wind. A good winded coach-horee will always keep up 
‘his condition, because he ie never distressed on any 
reasonable th of ground. Sound legs and eet 78 
very necessary for wheel-horses, on hilly roads ; 
dueT have driven many a good and eafe-footed bed-legged 

, Which has been a worker, ranning well up to 
his bit. I consider fifteen hands two inchea to be the 


‘dest size for a horee,for light voaches and quick work ; 
but would prefer sixteen for heavy cuaches and 
low work.” 

Frank Raby. “You have said nothing of the mouth.” 


Jack Webber. “Oh, we must take mouths as we find 
them, in regular work. We like what we call ‘cheek 
horses,’ when we can get them, but we mancuvre them in 
the best way we can, when we find them queer ; and with 
the help of check-reins, side-reins, nose martingales, 
eurb-chain in the mouth, altering the coupling-reins, 
and auch like, we generally bring them to our hands. 
But in regular work, mouth in a coach-horse is of not so 
much consequence, because be is always running home, 
and knows his For gentleman’s work mouth is 
everything, on account of the turning and twisting to 
which they are subject. Gentleman’s forses should play 
with their bits, and not be afraid of them ; and each side 
of their months should be equal. When this is the case, 


the higher their the safer they are to drive, 
because, when running ly up to their bits, they 
feel every motion of their coachmar'e hand. Of all teams, 


the most dificult to drive is that ix which there wre two 
and sufficient res one 5! s shit 

er eas evs 

* Bis ‘ou are rig pit isa ir teazer, 

‘Let us have your science on that point.” 

Jock Webber. “As regards the ‘raker; you ehall—the 
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science that was given to me by the bestand quickest man 
on his box that Ihave ever yet seen. ‘Something mnt 
be done’ aad he; ‘to keep him from killing himeell.| Try 
trl bring hin parte up tbo; and tintin mmothing 
er up to his is i 
ined, it you ‘attempt to pull him back by his bit, de 
¢ gently ; if violently, you pull him i 
which only makes him worse. The best 
there is no check-rein used, to bring him Beck “by ibis 
harness; that is, to keep the wheel-horses back, 20 he 
may feel the collar and his bit at the ii 
tend to soothe his temper’ Then he taught me another’ 
move, which I have ever since practised. * When a whole 
‘team are overdoing it,’ said he, ‘don't draw all your reins 
thi your fingers at the same moment. By doing #0, 
your horses’ mouths (i.e, the proper feeling of 
‘which you may have editn Sonat tettle to sequire) will 
very olten be lost. The following is a better plan :— 
Qpen the Angers of your right hasfi, and put reins. 
hem, and with = good gripe ‘about two inches in 
front of your left hand, and then catch them again with 
your yy passing it in your . You 
then have their youths jst as they were, with only a 
stronger upon them.” He also gave me the following 
hinta, which I never lost sight of :—‘The powers of a 
horee in fast work, and with a heavy load,’ said he, ‘can 
be measured toa mile. may be very good for seven 
or eight miles, but bad for ten or twelve, ‘The priming, 
indeed, is soon taken out of most of them, with « heavy 
oad, and they must be looked to. Wheelera have the 


tly + 


rrireet 
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other. If a leader is weak, 
up the wheeler that follows him, and it will 
bythe side of hispertner. Leaders should be fast 
when cantering or galloping, the bare are never 


eae 
au Fe 
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consequently much of the draught is lost in the angles 
¢ Baby. “Do you like throat-latching coach- 

Jack Webber. “Not always. I think wheelers are 
wetter with more liberty than they have when throat- 


latched, and many horses will and fret in the throat- 
Latch, but aiely ont of it Papa fre ip the con- 





finement with horses’ months, in harnese, 

to make then work tly and eynably, is no easy 

task. a ed a Rate Ch rrk to 

“make very little im; it in difficult to a 

tender onthed leaders His coupting-rean tust beat 
cheek, or—? 


“heat Raby. “Why not drive him in a enafite, at 
‘once 

Jack Webber. “A snaffle is not safe: in case of a bolt, 

or @ drop, rop, you t be sure of cal a horse up 

quickly, . distinee from the hand. He should have 

ot beri a his bearing-rein, and his curb-chain ehould 

jut, of all mouths, a dead mouth is the worst. 


dit, 
the bit of more service, bat keeps the mouth lay. 
‘This appears a severe remedy, such is the dsager 
attending dead-mouthed horecs, that we must not be two 
scrupulous on that head,” 

“One of my wheel-horses ia playful, and 
has tries kicked over hia trace. Should I work him in 


oneng cel, 

chiar. % No, it in not necessary ; wit in called 
sufficient, by which the trace is lifted up a» 

himeelf ; thus he cannot jump over it. 

Tete ae an ernment bo our harness, having rather a 


sppearence at it Io better than a kicking-trace, 
and, ‘ith a realy vicious hors, answer ll ends.” 
“ae John. * Were gor ag pT the 
Brighton now you loa 
sre me 8 tulton ti sini 
Lord Edmonston. What are 

eabout? I think if Jack hd been bung up for very fot 
veconds, we should not have had him here, for his weight 
would soon havo——” 
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in 

brought to a standstill, from one cause or 
another. I have never been quite fast; but having had 
tay ahae of hgh-blowars and sf-beated onen fhm 
now and then found it difficult to keep my time Wit 
Domes of tis description, F Bare alveays Sonia it saawer 
to m from their collar, t them carry 
ae B ee fara foe unica ‘Sarde, when they Secover 
themselves. “A little watching and nursing was 
at all times on our road, as we were not capitally horeed.”, 

Goodall, “How very fat some of the horses are which 
run out of London.” 

Jack Webber, “Bo much the better ; good flesh is not 
an obstacle to going the pace ; and no horees on the road 
look 20 well as what are called the London horses ; their 
Sables are warm ts have the best of bay and com, 
and are under the eye of a sharp-eyed, foreman, who knows 
his business well.” 

Frank Raby. “I suppose, Jack, you are all for the 
long wheel-reins 1” 

rack Webber. “No one, eouth of Trent, is now seen 
driving with avy other. They are much the safest and 
most business-like : the mouths of wheel-horees cannot be 
felt as they ahould be felt, with the short wheel-rein.” 

He “Do you think it is injurious to s hunter to 
drive him occasionally in light harness?” 

Jack Webber. “By no means, provided his legs and 
feat are good ; much better do that than send him to grass, 
to becorae full of bad flesh.” 

Somerby. “I am no cogchman, but I often go from 
Melton to London on the box of the mail, and one thing 
pozzles me. I often see the traces of s wheel-horse a] 
slack, and still the coachman is satisfied with the ii 
of the horse. How ia thet, Mr. Webber?” 

Tack Webber.“ will explain itin twowords. If atrace 
de twisted, it will never appear to be ‘taut,’ as the sailors 
say; but a coachman knows when a horse is at work, by 
8 costae teen of hia Fran sha’ best 

Hargrave. ii me way to put 
horses into harness ae ame time?” 

Jack Webber. “You mean double harness.” 
Et . “I do? 
Jack Webber, “Then I will give you the directions 
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which were given to me by one of the best judges of every- 


hat belongs tothe amateur cosch-tox, at thi Same 
in England. It is beet to put a young horee in, 
tne, Sith only one other, which should. be stentys good 


collared, and quick. A great deal of room should be given 
‘Mim in his head, and he should be driven at the cheek of 
an easy bit, with his pole-piece rather slack. He should be 
Martel very quietly” the old horse take collar 
first ; and the first atart ehould be in a wide space of 
ground, so that he may be allowed to any way he 
a Please, without being checked. If he armed, and 
inelis to bounce or bolt, he should be held bard, 
‘and on no account stopped ; for, if he is, he may not like 
to start in—particularly if high-mettled. The old 
horse will hold him, s0 aa to ent his ranning far. If 
1 young horse is shy’ of his collat~-as most are—fe aliould 
etded ray Sterks a be 9 ities es and 
‘become a jibber. 1§ not forced, wil 6 
topped it should be done very gredual ae f 
it r—t at 
least ten yards to do it int fort is attelapted to stop 
Rim short, he will resist and then, he t2 drawing by Ms 
head. For the same reason, coach-horses should not be 
held too hard i 


y 
coachmen have. They forget the great additional weight 
iy ae throwing apon thn, ‘an they are then drawing 
by their heads, When a horve is first put to a 
coach, he should be very carefully turned to thé pole, so 
as to prevent its touching his ind quarter, which might 


caure him to kick, When he has been driven long enough 
to make him steady, he ehould be taken up in his beari 
rein, and put down lower on bis bit, and driven in a wi 
circle, or figure of eight—keeping the inner horse well up 
to his collar and bit. In his breaking he should be fre- 
nently stopped, and not held after he is pulled up, as, if 
He is bigh-mettlod, it will make him restless, and, if dull, 
ho will mot require it, Great care, should’ be taken, af 
starting, to begin first, if the young 
one be inclined to be hot, as it will prevent him from 
plunging. 10 be is dal, wo not ready to start when the 
word of command is given, he should feel the whip till he 
“anamere it. If inclined to Kiek, he should be taken ty 
very short in his pole-piece, and his bearing-rein ti 4 
a stroke of the whip over the ears in also useful—a kind 











re 
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of punishment ia my opinion, opinion, should never be it- 
flicted but for vice, itis a brutal practice, and one which I 
never had recourse to myself, exceptin the case of a kicker, 
‘Young horses should bave their heads good del at liberty. 
Throat-latching « young horee, either wheeler or leader, 
showa great want se Some will gomore quietly 
aa leaders than at wheel, the reason for which I conceive to 
ba, their not liking to fd themselves confined by the pole 
Pisce. All young horeea shoal have their sides frequently 


He “Thank kindly, Jack, for your 
cm advice, Teal only table you to ane 
4 dispute lately in my presence, as to what description of 
toad is easier of draught ? 

Jack Webber. “I can settle that point for you on the 
authority of @ very acientifie man, and you will be sur- 
Ki clad 0 The draught of a horse in harness is 

calculated. elected. On. good porecsaaic 33 Ibs on broken 

‘on. broken stone, hard bound— 

43 1h; on lovee Feige gael h ‘This stsounta for the 
London mail, and 


fem Chat, yng onl Som ee he ny 
or thins ry mailes, the road paved, As coachmen 

deaceiting the vie wi Of the, mechani ome 
Tanning over pavement is ‘ive wage alive, ot, abe 
joy Frais Sone: to see by her motion is 


act ; 
Lord Hdmonston. * As for you gentlemen 
of ths whip exprem yoralves t kaow noding. of i 
practically, and we should not attempt jt we lo not 
understand, We have a good hint on ject in the 
fable of Icarus, and Persius tells us that, if a ploughman 
were to take the helm of a ship, the gods Jeave him 
to hie fate. T repeat, then, that T now nothing of‘ coach- 

but I ono reason why English gentlemen, who oan 
effet my mtd vee in driving their 
OMGoodail Te ia an old fashion—Tateranus, the Roman 
consul, drove his own shariot.” 

Lord Kdmonston. “Yea, but only by night, until the 
year of his office waa out.” 

Goodall. “In Greocs it was the amusement of kings: * 
Philip of Macedon had his chariot victories engraved on 
his coins; and Aleibiades had as many oosch-horees in 








' im the Aneid, where the sudden and artful turns, wi 
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ini Grosvenor has racers ; and, be it remem- 
poe ere ‘the fire of Pindar’s muse, which dazzled all 
Greece, stone forth in bosour of coackmen, jockeys, 


wrestlers, and prise- iters,” 
Sis John. “1 he tells us that Pel broke 
his arm hitting a near lesder in hia race with aus, 


But, ut, jesting apart, we have taken some of our notions on 
from the ‘old ones,’ as we called he mncienty 

ikon For example, when I saw Angus the other 

in the park, cutting « figure of eight with hi four-in-h 

‘I was convinced he was thinking of that beautiful 





the goddess Juturna gave to her brother’s chariot to 
the pursuit of aes, wre compared to the flight of the 


a low, when for her young.” 
Goodalt. “And an on ero the use of the 


word ‘artful.’ n Panton was complimenting little 
Joe, as he who arivge. the Exeter mail out of Londun is 
on be eos  coachman, for #0 small & 
ian be agerec alpen how it is, Sir 
Harr: ones hartifice,’ 
Revises not Nestor say the same thing when he was 
giving instructions to his son to drive his micerets 
when contending for the prize at the funeral 
Patroclus ; and where, although the worst horeet of of the 
lot, he was only beaten byalength3 For zuyself, alt 
no coachman beyond dri my father’s curricle, rie 
ting listen to these discussions moan who understand, the 
taing well, and none others are wi stening to. 
=a not bled on the plains of Marathon, he 
not have celebrated on the stage the triumphs of his 


Bir Tokn. “There is no amall degree of mechanical 
science, as well as knowledge of the laws of motion, to be 
learnt in our line, eh, Jack?” 

Jack Webber. “indeed, Inkleton, there is; and many o 


life ae has beea desta for epee of each ‘og he 
Seer enas oe ation ie tecalera ‘Uy the chatinnancs 


of the impetus in ome casa, andi in the cxhen thaty—ae by 

Spee sins gt 
sh lesa com] to 

viation from 1 cours oa the cenire'of gravity in 
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proportion to its suddenness, they would be more careful 
than they are. I could have told yoru all abont these 
matters when I left Cambridge ; but when I used to see 
@ passenger on my coach amusing himself with watchi 
the shot from the fore-wheel, which, on certain parts 
our road, would rise to a considerable height, whilst 1 was 
spring them, I would say to myself, ‘that fellow little 
thinks he is taking a lesson in conic-sections, and that 
the sbola and their properties, which thoee bits of dirt 
are describing, are the ion of gunnery.'” 

Frank Raby. “Why, Jack, you are becoming 
scientific.” 

Jack Webber. “Not much of that; but if some 
cleverer fellow than myself were to put these few points 
before road coachnen, in plain English, and in a emall 
trect, published at low price, the travelling public would 

gainers. 
foughton. “ Whilet on the subject of science, I wish a 
pathometer could be used, to enable us to judge of the 
mafferings of horses in coaches that travel vo fast, and in 
which long stages are run with very indifferent horses.” 

Jack Webber. “I think the suffering of coach-horses is 
‘becoming less every year. In the firet place, they are of 
& better description of horse than formerly, which very 
Mach reduc Mt secondly, they ae mauel’ higher fed’; 
and, lastly, are much shortened. We have now but 
few twelve-mile, and no fourteen-mile wages, T have 
heard my father say that, when he went to aghy, chook 
there was a team on the Coventry and London road, 

“The twenty milers’ They went from the ‘Blue Boar,’ 
on Dupsmore Heath, to the ‘ Black Lion,’ at Towcester— 
just twenty miles.” 

Houghton. “The ‘Blue Boar’ and the ‘Black Lion !* 
who ever heard of either, exeept in the imagination of a 
madman?” 

Jack Webber. “We may as well ask, who ever saw a 
whe Lion, or 8 unicorn, the latter one’of the supporters 
of cur crown} | For my part Inever could find ont anyone 
who could tell me what is meant by the word unicorn, 
It cannot be an animal with one horn, because we read 
in scripture of the horns of the unicorn, 

Howton: “T believe it to have been = Bind of iting 
cerog, whose history is not given us in ecriy at 
mentioned by Moses, as having the strength Gols or 
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an eget the aces which is spain of by Job as 

we w animal, strong! at one whic! 
ita neck to ape 

wie Weber. “No ted type of John Bull, we must 

and may the gods preserve me from a unicorn 

fr which Tonce drove for three months. But as we 
call & one-eyed horee, ‘ peeper,’ should not  one- 

horned rhinoceros be [, manoceras: 
nk Raby. “You are becoming facetious, Jack ; 

suppose you give ua another song” 
rack Webber. “With all my heart ; and aa you have 
been speaking of Moses, I will give you one about 





PARODY ON THE ‘OLD ENGLISHMAN.’ 


‘Qld Adam was the frat-born man, as everybody knew 
Nov'tue id gloves rm bt key yon oy well ups 
for fine kid gloves ma yor may well ov 
Nor dandy cellar rowed his neck, wor slices to hide his boon,” 


Caonus:—For Adam was « gentleman, one of the olden time, 


He neither rent nor taxes paid, nor duaz came to his door, 
ge ‘enough of teat gad drink, snd some Jeft for’ the 


For! the oor were not then born, nor elther were the 
No roguee or thieves had he to fear, 10 he never lock’ Bi tie, 


, ks 








His wife his dinner cook’d each day, of good fat roast and bolld, 
aftentines, for want of Gre, tits dineer it got, spuil'd 5 
i esl here a: anole ‘by gas, but he could not 
onl 
And from Oldham bad bis eoula, but the pits were not then 


. For Adam, &e. 
Ho Jed a very sort of comfortable life, 
‘And never q ireopt tun with hia wife; 
‘And she Sora ametst — 
Nor was she ever onoe afraid 
And Eve, gaits oases nom Sor ten at, 
Nor over drank or gin or tes—now was not Adam blest! 
Hoot neighbours she never scandalized, nor irosted them with 


Sho was’ the of women then, because none else born. 
= For Adam, Ea 
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Old Adam ne'er example took by other people’s whys, 
For cqueedirovus nod plaghoute, toey were pov Peal then, 
coucert-rooms ware 

‘And Eve was never once sccused of with the mes, 


At last poor Adam's days hed ran thelr eouree, and then, Poot 

nan, he b 

Nor wat there even one stood weeping by. hie bedside; 

Pe 

Nor were the; sway. 
7 Tanisha Aca, a 


Frank Raby. “Well done, Jack! you sing like a 
nightingale end the sight of your good-humonred. face 
adde much to your melody. We will have one more 
bottle of claret, a rubber at whiat, in the other room, and 
to bed in good time—a rule I mean to adopt in my house, 
to the best of my power todo so, It is written of Moses, 
of whom we have just been speaking, that at the 
of 100 years, ‘his eye was not dim, neither was 
natural force abated ;? and as I hope to ride a-hunting 
at fourscore, at least, I mean to keep early hours, as no 
Cre wakes eB sportaman if yo. wish tobe 

. “But, aa a 

old, yon must not “ that Moses Yells you. For 
example; he aaya, ‘thou shalt not wear a garment of 
divers sorta, as of linen and woollen together.’ Now, who 
can expect to hunt and shoot, in this country, without 
suffering from rheumatism, if he do not wear flannel under 
his shirt ; as for myself I should have been froren as stiff 

the kitchen poker, many a night during the froat of 
last winter but one, if I not been allowed to roll 
myself pp in flannel.” 

Frank Raby. “ Moses lived in a warm climate, Jack.” 

The first step, after breakfast, in a young sportaman’s 
house, is to the stables, s custom which warnet departed 
from by the party at Farndon House ; and when, on enter- 
ing it, four vacant stalls were observed, Jack Webber 
exclaimed : 

-day, is of your skew! 

hg ey-di Frank! what is become of your skewbald 

team?” meaning the one to which the chestnut piebald 





‘They went lest night to the “Barley Mow,’ twelve 
miles from hence, to tae us on to Townley Park, twelve 
miles further, to call on that excellent fellow, as well as 
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capital spostaman and Peyton, in whose stables 
Seat will bee a good etud of both yanters and cuach-horsen, 
all in right keeping. Ho knows that wo are coming, 00 
that be will give us s good Inpebecn, & bow! of bishop 
to wash it down with, and we shall pick up Jem Powell, 
Gi: the road, who will amuse us as we toddle along.” 

Shin ems Dowell seetied Goocall  awabbee 

“T am surprised at the question,” said Jack Webber ; 
“Y should just as sofm have expected a man to ask who 
is TI, Jem is one of the oldest and best coschmen 
von the Holyhead road, and a very clever fellow to boot. 
Indeed, he saya of himeelf, that if he had had a college 
education, his place would have been the bars, and 
not behind them, by which he means a first-class degree.” 

“No doubt he would,” observed our hero ; “for I never 
heard him express himself but with point, on any one 
occasion ; and there is a dry humour in his remarks that 
Bives them additional weight.” 


As the clock struck Seta bead party commenced their 
drive, Jack Webber on the with his host; Sir John 
behind him on the roof; and the reat where their fancy 
placed them ; and this being the first time of Sir John #ea- 

his at work on his own coach, he was not a little 
int the event, All went well, however, Frank 
Raby gave proof that he had not lost sight of the instruc- 
tions he had received from Jack Bailey, when at Eton, 
nor from himself during the vecstions; and he was at 
once cod, both by the Baronet end Jack Webber, 
a8 juirmg one more year’s experience, to make 
him a Arsteate coochmen, is hand on his horses was 
ight ; his temper was not to be ruffied, although it was 
‘occasionally put to the test, by a wheeler not working to 
lease him; he descended rather a steep hill without 
wing recourse to the skid, and yet with very little 
Epanure a the eiaclees, and he fore himself 8 judge 

ing his time to 8 minute, havi 

anigeed bial an and ten minutes to do the twelve 
mi 


‘At the change—the well-known “Barley Mow”—atood 
the equally well-known Jem Powell, looking over the 
. fea team, which were standing in readiness at the door, 
and he ths salated the party when they pulled wp : 
‘Good moming gentlemen ; eee 
ait well. You bive 2 Se morning for your drives I 
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we shall find Sir well He ig « worth; 

lhe fmt fap tly 
Tug at Sir John) here's another of the same eort, i 

of you, John, and what you are doing for ‘em on the 
north road. Iam told ve made some on ‘em mend 
their ways already. And now we are a-going to have 
another gentleman amongst us in these and 
God be iked for him—of course I means the owner 
of these here horses ; but I arn't a-going to say all I think 
on him before his face. And sure enough here is Mr. 
Hargrave and Mr, Webber. Why, Mr. Hargrave, I 
haven't seen you sinee you was at Christchurch, when 
I tried to make you a cosehman, but you was 00 terribly 
fond of thore hounds, there was no making nothing on 
you in our line, As for the other gentlemen, I can’t say 
as I knows them.” 

“Then ll introduce you to them,” said Frank Raby, 
“This is Mr. Houghton, here is Mr. Goodall, and here 
is Lord Edmonston ; the two first-named gentlemen you 
must have known before, Jem, for they were at Oxford.” 

“No doubt, sir,” continued Jem, “but not in our line, 
Tam glad to see my Lord; I likes to have Lord about 
my coach, it looks so respectable ; and we have as good 
one as any in England on our road, and a brother to 
one that the world cannot beat. I believe, on my soul, 
thet he don’t give away less than £400 a year to 
coachmen and besides having several cf them 
occasionally at hie house, when they are sick.” 

“You mean the Hon, Thomas 
‘Webber, shaking Jem heartily by the hand; “he is 
an out-and-outer, as we aay of a capital leader, but only 
think of his being the son of a judge!” 

“He is as 2 judge in our Tine, as his father ever 
was in his,” said Jem; “I don’t think there steadi 
better coachmen in England than his Honour ia’ 

“T have heard a great deal of Mr. Kington,” said Lord 
Edmonston, “but I never chanced to come neross him.” 

“Then, my Lord,” replied Jem, “as the horses are put 
to, I haven’t time to tell you half I knows of him, now, 
but as we goes slong, I'll let you a bit into hie history.” 

Are you all rightt” cried Frank Raby, when he had 
seated himself comfortably on his box ; and on the answer 
in the affirmative being given, away ‘went the team, the 
akewhald leader taking to his without a single 
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lunge, working admirably throughout, with the privilege 
Et having the bar. 

“Well,” said Jem; “s prettier team than this no man 
would wish to sit behind.’ 

“ And well turned out, eh, Jem 1” enid Webber. 

“ And well handled, too,” remarked Sir John. 

Jom nodded assent—merely observing that he should 
be a better judge of that when they got to the top of a 
hill which was before them, nearly a mile long. 

« But,” resumed Jem, “I was a-going to tell you about 
that there Mr. Kington—His Honour, ua the coachmen 
and guards all calla him on this road, and most others, 
Do you know, he works almost as regular as we 
servanta do, keeping fourteen coach-horves in full employ, 
He drives to his country town, fifteen miles from his 
house, and back, four days in the week, and on some 
other road the other two, but, like me, he lays reat on 
@ Sunday; that is to say, he only puts to a pair, and 
drives his family to ‘church. They telle me there is not 

Fr man in distress in his » he is 90 kind to them 
all; and as to coachmen and guards, he bus saved many 
of their coule as well as their bodies.” 

“What do vou mean by saving their bodies?” asked 


s Wha ay bord .” replied Jem, “h 
fem, “he saves ‘em in two 
Genoa cae one 
whiel FOU ive & 
at the public, chalked pw Ee Honour’ he advises thera 
not to drink spirits, nor too much of anything. Then, 
again, if any of them meet with an nccident, of are sick, 
or want a week's rest, his servants’ hall and a good bed 
are open to them, till such times as they recover. Hi 
Honotr, would hive made tho beet mail-ccochinan 
ngland, for auch capital time, even with his 
own coach, He wort wait a moment for nobody when 
his time is up; and do you Xnow, my Lord be onee left 
his lady behind, to come home in a post-chaise, because 
Rete bar} time at the inn from stapes a sate, 
a what being punctual. Then he TOT 
all the manoeuvres that we couckmen go throat 
When he drives into the he walks into the offic 
ahangs up his coat and whip, takes off his knee-caps an 
shawl, and then (what we can't do) walks out like a 
gentleman.” 
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At this moment a gentleman in black trotted 
coach, and on its beitg remarked by our hero, that dem 
made him a most respectful salutation, he asked him his 


name. 

“His name, sir!" answered Jem; “why I thought 
everyboly knew Parson Smith—the cleverest parson if, 
the county. They tells me that when he preaches the 
church iv aa fall as a cock-pit.” 

“By the simile yon have wed," observed Lord 
Edmonston, “I presume you are given to cock-fighting.” 

Have been 20, in a eriall way, all my life, my Lo 
replied Jem, “ And when we gets to Sir Harry's, he ri 
show you, if you ask him, the picture of a favourite cock 
of of mine, that won me six batt! It is painted on the 

dial-plate of a watch I gave the Baronet soon after he left 

eollege ; and there are also pictures of a race-horse, a 
bull-dog, and a greyhound on it, with my own ugly face 
im the centre.” 

‘A good laugh, of goures, Sllewsd this wed this episode of Jem’s, 


and, sen 3f it id him he was 
sorry to Peer @ sport as cock- 
fighting. ic “iy frend ‘Mr. Raby, had a turn that way,” 

his Lordalip, « but Lam lappy to eay he now les at 
nobler game.” 

“Why, my Lord,” said Jem, “1 much fear there are no 
sporta which you gentlemen takes delight in, that are not 
more or less cruel. I thinks as how I should have 
up cock-fighting, had not a very clever gentleman of our 

fniveraity made me believe it is not at all cruel.” 

ie feed Hares sesallect what arguments he made use of ?” 

uit 


Why,” answered Jom, ‘if you can take them in 
homely language, they were much after this fashion. He 
sid he did not think cock-fighting equal as to erucity to 
horse-racing, in which poor animals are forced, against 
their nature, to performances beyond their strength, with 
‘hips and spur, which jockeys call exiting up. “And this 
boty Pore gren mont arter the x sufferer 

Taken from the sido of ite dane, But in the 

Ag of pe of game cocks the case is different ; for instead of 
force gana nature, it is an indulgence of nature.” 

pnt nacural ‘propensities, you mean, Jem,” said Frank: 


BT shouldn't wonder,” resumed Jem; “but this is my 
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clumsy way af telling the story. ‘Cocks at their walks,” 
foo ord, fan at fall Harty, wil eet each other for battle, 
as far as they can hear each other's crowing, and the 

ting spurs on their heels, when brought intu the pit to 
t, 38 quite contrary to cruelty, for the battle is sooner 





what they suffer is nothing, or next to nothing, 
to what they would suffer, were they to fight with thelr 
own natural heels, bruising each other in every tender 
pert each other, in short, by inches. Then here,’ 
¢ anid, « ia the comparison between the man who fights a 
sduel, and him who fights for money in the ring. The 
one meets his man like the game-cock, of his own free 
will, and with artificial weapons ; but the other is made 
to fight merely for the sake of money, and as be fights 
with natural weapons he receives blowa and bruises, 
almost to the point of death, just to anuse idle lookerv-on, 
and for the purpose of gambling on the event.”” 
mae your friend say anything about hunting?" aeked 

TgTAave. 

“Yes, Mr. ve,” replied Jem, “he compared it in 
one way to fighting. ‘Hounds and greyhounds,” 
eid he, ‘are formed for the pursuit of their respective 
game; they are guided by nature.” 

“By natural instinct, you mean, Jem,” interrupted 


ve. 

“ Just 20,” said Jem ; “they acta of their own accor, he 
told me; tha whole is an indulgence of their natural 

ities, as you call ’em.” 

“But the game they hunt, what did he say of it?” 
continued Hargrave. 

“Well, to be aure,” replied Jem, “he eaid it must be 
anything but comfortable when the dogs ar pursuing it, 
but ite fate is soon settled, and there is no dying of 
wounds, as there ia from shooting and fishing.” 

“But the very fact of the game-cock being the noble 
animal he is,” ssid Lord Edmonston, “‘is the reason why 
he should ‘be restrained from fighting without a natural 
cause. 

‘““Man may be considered as the delegate of Heaven 
over inferior creatures, but he has no right to torment 

them unnecessarily. ‘Then observe the character of the 
cock, as he claps his wings before he crows; how proud, 
how cot is his appearance! The very lion himeelf 
is said to fear him. At all events, his graceful attitude 
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and carriage, together with his high-beaming rank 
him in the ihe highee ‘ine of bine a 
“All very true” mid Hargrave ; “but withont defend- 
ing cock-fighting, will you show me the man who can 
Sboant foe that’ carly “natinet "which impresses 
animals with the notion of the situation and use of their 
natural weapons, and of even using them before they are 
roperly formed, and at the same time can my, that the 
Uinlay of this instinct waa not given them for some good 
ie ee me Sore the science of cock- 
Batting, if I ‘be allowed to call it 00, is one at i 
fficul not the most extraordinary of 
connected wit ‘the enisal spscems Training the race. 
horse is A BC toit. Fancy an experienced feeder being 
able to discern to a nicety to what extent cocks of one 
particular breed will bear reducing in weight, and what 
thoee of another. Then one man shall make his cocks 
ht for three consecutive days with: squal atrength and 
spirit, whereas his competitor cannot Keep hin up to the 
mark beyond the second ply ek He will be at the height 
of condition one day, and etrograde, ra idly the ae 
Again, what a ot phenomenon ‘is :—cock 
the same blood, bred from a father and deaghter, will 
pan aa ;, Whilst those from a mother and son will stay to 
Biscemesl, and vice onal! Lastly, their colour ; 
eee true to their feather are they preserved by the most 
eminent breeders—without the slightest deviation, indeed, 
for a great number of generations! There is a well- 
attested instance of this on record. An eminent breeder 
of game-fowls had preserved an invariable production of 
whut are called black-bressted reds during fifteen years, 
but in the sixteenth he had several light piles in one 
hatch, or brood. No change of eggs ‘have taken 
nor was there a possibility of the access of any other cock 


that, five years to’ his having hie if 
eee oo ma ‘hen oi 

‘ire pile in us, it 3] e plum: 
ua eee eee Sete ae 


ccc fa horeen Tam tod not only” 
does the jour often go back to a very distant cross, but 
‘that a amall dark-coloured spot on the hinder quarters of 
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Eclipse is, to this dey, entailed on some of hia blood, 
jistant several generations from the original.” 
“Similar phenomens,” observed Houghton, “are observ- 
able in flowers. What florists call ‘a ran er,’ is one 
which has the inherent vice of changing colour, with 
Inttle chanca of regaining its primitive ond valuable 


Well,” said Jem, #1 cannot talk with you gentlemen 
on these matters— because why, you know, I am no 
scholard, but there is one point Jou havent toncbed ‘upon, 
concerning cock-fighting. Mr. Hargrave here will tell 
you—for I have often seen him in a cock-pit—that cocks 
prise Aghter of te‘, and, ite them tae blows have 

i tera of the day, ike them, their ave 
ae less force, aouerding to their better ekill. Ifo 
cock's legs are out of the direction of his body, we call 
him a dry-spurred or ary-heeled cock, because he can't 
hit todo much harm. He seldom carries death with his 
heels. On the contrary, if his legs are in a proper direc- 
tion with his body, he stands erect, rises high, is & close 
hitter, and general iy wins his battle, and in a short time 
too, Oh! it ia 4 fine sight to see a set-to between two 
such cocks as this, and I wish I was sure it warn’t cruel,” 

“An for that, Jem,” said Hargrave, “I fear we cannot 
divest it of a certain portion of cruelty, Although, toa 
thinking mind, nothing is more astounding than that 
early instinct which imgremes young animals with the 
notion of the situation of their natural weapons, in the 
first place, and, in the next, of using them, even before 
they 8 are properi: formed —for ‘@ young cock vill spur a 

is fore his spurs are grown out, and @ 
or lamb, wil push or butt with their heads before their 
horna are sprouted—I fear we have no right wantonly to 
expose ons animal to the fury of another. But eo it will 
be to the end of time. That perfect calm, that uninter- 
rupted felicity whieh some persons would wish to in- 
troduce into world, is but a chimera—a beautiful one, 
T allow—but only appearing possible to those who judge 
of things secardng ‘to their imagination alone; since 
everyone who forms a cool judgment on the subject will 

~ toe thatthe earth was never designed for euch a state.” 

“TI do not quite with you, Hargrave,” observed 
Lord Edmonston ; es think —” 
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bd jon, my Lord, for interrupting you,” said Jem ; 
wad ee ‘our hero on the shoulder, thus quaintly 
addressed him: “Beg pardon, Mr. Raby, but I should 
like to hear your bars rattle a little down this next bill. 
Exense me, sir, but, on the last, you committed 3 fault 
which moat young coachmen commit-—you let your 
leaders draw, which of course makes it worse for your 
wheelers, Always let your bare rattle a little, going 
down. hill.” . 

“ That near leader over- me,” said Frank. 

T observe he does,” ied Jem ; “pull his rein three 
inches through your and gripe it tightly with your 
thumb ; and when your horses are on their collars, keep 
your wheelers up to him, and he will not pull you 20 
much. But Il alter his coupling-rein for you wien we 
get to Sir Harry's.” 

“That'a right, Jem,” said Hargrave, “let us have no 
more cocking at present ; give ug something on the 


A Bitte of our history” added Lord Bamonston, | 
that rat a at my Lord,’ 
ropliod Jems I think we had better leave it tl we are 
‘on the homewards. A little of Sir Harry’s beef, and 
a glass or two of hie good ale, will make my tongue run 


elke 
Walte a newly-greased wheel—eh, Jem?” said Jack 

febber, 
Baronet expecting he and tha rally good lansheok 

ronet ti m, and with & jun 
on his dinner- - raables foe whieh, a cents foor led eae 
the air of a spring morning, to the 
Shoerfal tek on abe roel given them a keen appe- 
tite. And by rather a curious coincidence, at the very 
moment in which they drove up to the door, another 
‘coach was to be seen at the farther end of the park, in 
which were four strapping brown horses, trotting away at 
the rate of, at least, twelve miles in the hour, with apparent 
in the hands of a perfect master of 
his art, This proved toe the splendid turn-out of Mr. 
‘ighbour of Si 
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party, which we will relate in the dialogical form, as 
aaving some trouble :-— 

Bir Harry. “Glad to see you on your own box, Raby ; 
when you were last on mine, E thought you would not be 
long before got to work. The old uncle cut up well, 
Ftd, and 7 rejoice to think that you have eettled so nea? 
ine, and on 80 a road. How d’ye do, Inkleton } 
What, Jack Webber !—are you there, with your round 
and rosy face? I suppose you are giving the young one 
some ineranccen. pat these ip cla Jem Powell there, I 
see; I is lon, & times, for eupposiny 
any an Braid Sot Une wihoolinaster de hie ‘presence Gla 
to see you, Jem; how smart you are today! And 
Hargrave—delighted to see you ; you are one quite after 
my own heart—fond of the box and hounds—a right 

sportsman, and the best man out of Christchurch, 
time, on the pigskin.” 

Baby. “J believe, Sir Harry, I have three 
triends here to whom you are not known. Allow me to 
‘introduce to you Lord Edi 8 most particular friend 
of mine, although not one of the peat on the pigakin ; also 
Mr. Goodall aud Mr. Houghton, both Christchurch men, 
not rauch in our line at present, but firvt-class men in 






er, 

ir Harry. “ Happy to see you all. Now let Jem take 

Your coach into the yard, humeelf into the servants’ 
3 a bit of venison pasty will do you all nv harm after 
your drive, apd T have ordered] a good bowl of ‘bishop! 
ut here is Herson coming; you will now see the beat 
and fastest team, this day, in England; and so they 
ought to be, for he has not a horse in his eoach-stable 
that cost him lesa than a hundred, and he gave two 
hundred a-piece for the leaders he has in to-day. 1 know 
them at thia distance, by their action.” 

‘Five minutes, or less, brought this splendid team to the 
door. To some of this party Mr. Herson and his frienda 
were known, and the introduction to the others 
‘being s00n concluded, luncheon was the order of the day, 
and ample justice waa done to it—by the Farndon party, 

ly. A walk to the stable-yard followed, which 
may be said to have been 4 matter of course, frém the 
nature of the parties amembled, and the prevaili 
similarity of their tastes The following may be relied 
npon for its contents :— 
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po tes hasten stables were seven. sowie bat 
not to advan being stripped of their it 
and, in the language of the ‘groms of that day, “pat of 
of condition,” previously to being turned out for the 
summer, the Baronet not having quite relinquished 

ing syteem, although his stad remained abroad for's 
much less time than that of his neighbour did, and were 
allowed a certain portion of corn. ey 8} to our 
haro to be just the sort of horses to carry thirteen stone, 
which they did carry, whilst under their owner, let the 
country or pace be what they may. In short they were 
ridden by one of the first horsemen England ever saw. 
Amongst them was Watchmaker, the Baronet’s favourite 
horse, and of which we have already spoken as having 
ignalized himeelf on the Bosworth day, in one instance ; 
im the struggle between the orange and red, in another ; 
and also as having been depictured in the “ Sporting 

@,” in the act of taking a desperate leap, 

vetting the whole field. He was a grey gelding, ixteen 
hands high, of singularly fine form, and a delightful horse 
to ride over every description of (gona. 

‘The next thing that attracted eye of the party was 
the Baronet’s driving coach, which stood in the yard, with 
the bars on the head of the pole, great-coats on the box, 
and behind ; lamps in the irons, with the elidea down, but 
fresh trimmed—everything, in short, ready for a start. 
The fact was, the Baronet was going to dine with friend, 
residing about twelve miles distant from Townley with 
the intention of returning at night. The coach-stable was 
then entered, and a ifying sight was presented to 
by far the majority of the party. It contained thirteen 
conch-horees, not, perhaps, remarkable for their fine 
figures, but coming under the denomination of very useful 
horses for road work, of which they hed no small share, 
scarcely a day passing, in the summer, but they took their 
turns in harness; and when the locality of the fixture 
suited for wheels, they were generally seen at the cover'a 
side in the winter. The colour waa grey, with the 
exception of one piebald, but the Baronet was not partial 
to piebalda, having, for the most part, found them soft, 

not strony in their harness. Lastly, the harness-room 
was greatly admired, not only for the cleanliness of the 
tackle, but for the real business-like appearance of 
everything which it contained. Among the itema were, 
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three seta of rosd harness ; two sets for a pair; two for 
the break ; two of single harness; three pairs of lamps; 
fonr sets of bars; two tool boxes, complete; three ekids, 
and two drag-chains; seven box coats (besides those on 
the soak ee yard), sot seventeen whips, some of 
ern it 1¢ 8] not being iterday. 
‘Then an igteresting spectacle followed, Ala. given 
moment — the Party, having returned to the house to 
finish the bowl of “ *-—the three teams came to the 
door, taking a sweep ronnd the grass plot in front 
of the hall door, which set them olf to advantage. The 
Baronet’s led the way, driven by his head coachman, and 
followed br that of Bir. Herson, driven also by his; whilst 
Jem Powell brought up our hero's in eat ly good style, 
-As may be supposed, they became the subject of remark, 
‘but the preference, as to horses, was unanimously given 
to that of ‘Mr. Hereon ; aud deservedly #0, no doubt, In 
the first place, the prices given for them entitled them to 
‘be first-rate; in the next, they were nearly tl he 
bred ; and lastly, they were as fresh on their lege as when 
they first felt the rein, which could not be aaid of the two 
other teama, some of each of which showed marks of 
something beyond what is called gentleman’s work. 

Having taken leave of their host, who expressed him- 
self much pleased with our yi sportaman’s turn-out 
an weli se the coachmanlike atyle in which he approacl 
‘the house on his arrival, pursued their road home- 
ward, allowing themselves same length of time to 
perform the twenty-four miles of ground. 

“Now, Jem,” said Sock Webber, after passing the park 
gates, “Jet us have a little of your history. y the 
colour on your checks, you appear to be all the better 
for the Barouet’s good cheer, and, as I ssid before, your 
tongue, will slip over the like s newly-greased 
wheel.” 


“My history,” said Jem, “is told in a few words. I 
have been a road coachman these three-snd-thirty 
and never lay. rest tk ‘God, ore than & owt 
journeys in t time, wl 6 my 
and had my right foot ‘oct bitten, "Then Thad-tiks 
- yot.gentlemen, who goes to echool snd collage to it you 
lor your situations—the regular 
Tdid not jump from off some country man’s 
orse: -box, or from behing a counter in a cosch- 
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‘or, petha) that of a grocer’s shop, on to a 
som of our wo be ecgchman have done, and 


who hardh & coupling-rein from a bea 
atilll leas w) a hone can do in hia harness ; ri 


a 
that carrise threo tom weight, sa tae offen did, in 
cover the fellies of the wheels, and none of the best of 
catile ‘Then, I have never hid but ane 
coach since I have been regular st work, now going on for 
thirty-four year” 

you married 1” saked Lord Bdmonston 
nt ey replied Jem ; “I was near being had 
mut 


li 
Oe 


totell you the truth, Lord answered 
arn’ more than one ‘objection to it. the first i= 
gentleman who sat by me on the box, many years 090) 


ears, 
oye eueientay ho oa¥d, "eke clearly agaitet 
Sietocate sex, x, and the moderns are ‘not very favourably 
wards them, from all T have read of them? 
Now, thinks I. to mjoelf, surely both wncienia ond 
moderna can't be wrong on this here matter; bat as 
‘either some to have e-tavoursble opinion of women- 
ing dhought Ihab loae them alo. And it was 

.a very clever man who spoke thas in my he 
“Some tum old fellow of a college, Fil be bound for it,” 
oid Jack Webber, “who would act have given up his 
‘ommen room comfort, and hin old. port wine, for the 

finest woman in 

a Nghe warn resumed Jem; “batt sin tod you 
Idaresay there ie much pleasure in the 
‘heriol ile but Yam quite certs there f also much 
ip, “What some have { witnewed aban 
‘wives, an children, ines 1 have drove 
his couch I mean whem taking lenve of each omer] T 
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hare seen,two or three rascale s-going to be hanged, but 
T never saw a Ballo cae doen o£ eve een 
when leaving their families 
Poking them — perhaps Jor ever! Titre baad then 
bellowing and crying for the first two stages, and 
Wouldn't take no comfort. Soy very beast hae bled ter 


You must be rich, Jem,” observed Lord Edmonston. 
“No, I amt rice my Lord,” replied Jem; “not but 

what, if I was to leave the coach to-morrow, I should have 

enough to keep me—just able to make tongue and buekle 


matt what have you done with your money, Jem, eh?” 
said Jack Webber ; “two coaches a day, aud no one to 


SRDAWiiy replied Jem, 1 boast th 
replied Jem, “1 am not e-goi, to at 
I am honester hap other folke ; my, = tape bre 
master three-and-thirty years will best speak to that 
point ; but I have been a good friend to amy poor brother's 
widow and children. He was killed last rintmaas-day 
thirteen years, on the Worcester mail, and I have sup 
Perea A Light soochasen Poor fellow, he was one of 

coachmen you ever saw on a coach-box ; 
and I ope ‘one day or another, his eldest boy will have 


my 
"Wa you have told us is much to your credit,” anid 
owt Ree cine See 


fe dimer at hin ous every Sunday 38 the ear, 1 
to go for it.” 
“Then you don't drive on Sundays!” observed 
“ No,* replied Jem ; “I would not work on « Sunday 


for any man; ite Tike Jeading the lie of © nigger. 
ermal gr to church in te morning, fo the 


“T emokes one pipe, and drinks 5 it of every 
i "Bueck ‘Dog, after I have had may ‘inner, 
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Iam no drinker, nor would I advise any coachman to be 
such, arly one that drivea over such cold ground 

do. all T hs gu the road ie half » int of ale, 
with my lunch, where I meets jo} 
my Ginger when T gets in. Tedd then to myeall, 
when returning over those cold hills :—‘Oh, how I couls 
wet-to now, at @ good rumy ‘and onions {’” 

“J have always ” observed Lord Edmonston, 
“that road coachmen must obtain a great know! 
perons of all dewiption Jay From all oountsien® 

lescriptii near] countries,’ 

«Why, my Lord said’ Jem, “we meets with all sorts 
—good, bad, and indifferent—and eapecially on this road. 
We carties 6 great many Irish.” 

4 And how do you find them ?” asked Jack Webber. 

“There are many good ones amongst them, but still 
more good for nothing,” was the answer; “but saving 

al "Tess 





‘our presence, ‘are all devils to 

over erred bs caling Kimal/ w genienen, tht 
aa eee art 1 said Raby. 

a a 
* a of course,” resumed Jem; “and many on 
sta Sain a Se Es ll 
not i y must often get 

up, when aan the ‘Indecd, T pulled up ane of 
them myself, last summer. He asked me who lived at 
‘Warton House, on our road. I told him the Earl of 
Connell—my kind friend, as you have heard me speak of, 
Mr. Raby. ‘By the powers!’ said he, “but I know his 
Londuhip ell ; he comes from. own country. How 
Teh like to stop and ask him how he does!’ Now, 
as to thet part of story, you know it was quite out of 
the question, aa the hall is nearly a mile from the road ; 
but, as ill-luck for the Irishman would have it, we had 
not gone far before we meets my Lord, who pulls up his 
horse and gives mee letier to taka to s.frlend of his in 
Oxford. ‘Who is that gentleman?’ said the Irishms 
as soon a8 the coach went on. ‘That nobleman, sir’ ani 
I, ‘is the Earl of Connell’ Now, I nothing more 
On the mubject for as much ax & quarter of an hour, giving 
the gentleman time to recover himself a little, ‘for he 
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‘Why, sire you very intimate with thet there 


“Capital!” exclaimed Lord Edmonston ; “ Junius him- 
Hever gave & msn 8 more severe rebuke. Let me 
ak you » question. From your constant observation of 
‘are you able to distinguish beforebsnd the 
‘from wl jom you are likely to be best remunerated 
your trouble—at ali events, those who will do you 

sale by by giving you"the exstoma customary fee * 


descriptions of » 
replied ‘Jem, “who pay ‘more than the sceuptomes fee, 
and those are very soon out, There is, first, the 
gentleman, who not onl; the box place, but who 
asks questions about the horses, &c. ; he is sure to come 
fleeing Lip _ Next, is the quict, gentlemanlike-looking 
collar to Yo his oat, who merely asks 
drone the places we pass by on the road, 
9 jas & good-sized Beck portoantenn u about the 
conch. pretty sure of him. But the best 
gunner of al i te jot pd _Paid-off sailor, three parte 
drank. I have often crown pat into ay hanc aby 
one of those ahapey andl sme ines, whi ich. 
refused, ‘Why, you lubberly land lubber,’ said he, ‘if I 
don't give it to you, I shall it to the next, that steere 
‘un put it into your locker, and be thankful.’ ” 
low do you find women pay pen pay you asked Hi 
“Generally happen to 
young child Tout the coach, Sa ach you are kind t to 
answered Jem, “or can throw in s word or two, to tickle 
thei about their good looks, they are the worst payers 
we have. So fer giving us a double tip, they are 
much more apt to tip us the double when they can.* é 
«You seem to be very fond e women, Jem,” 
wd tes their places,” replied J 
are in 
“but I "ont Mike Bo tan many coe ‘em about my coach. 
hates the sight of a bandbox, and still worse of an old 
ar cera mid L “a 
“I observe,” Lord Edmonston, “there is not 80 
mach a oad coachmen aa there used 
, to be, when I rot tre ‘by coaches.” 
cat rots tay Lond, sovewered. Seng, © share fe 08 90 
mi awearing an was 
pend upon thls my Landy we 
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vices from you ones; and you great ones, now and 
then—I ax pardon, my Lord—borrows from us little ones, 
‘When gentlemen leave off swearing, depend on it, it will 
get very much out of fashion.” 

At Socjoest one of; the Detaets bars snd London 
coaches gave our meeting, forth sonte 
semchc Troms thaen Gh the superior style of the cattle, as 
well as the improved build of the coach. It was full 
inside and out together with an alundance of Inguage, 
but was nevertheless proceeding at tha rate of eight miles 
an hour, on rather a consid le sacent of 

What country in the world but England,” exclaimed 
Jack Webber, ‘‘can oxhibit such a sight as that? We 
ought to be prouder of it than we are. ‘There go half the 
population of a village, together with all their traps, as 
Me god Has miles an hott, all soppiyes cluded ands 

a nine miles an i A 
ciebgagh on what aay be called a ZGLoh balance: as sate 
as if were in their beda, by the eu ive eyatam of 
pat horses into harness and driving them, I repeat, 
‘we ought to be pronder of it than we are.” 

“They tells me, Mr, Webber,” said Jem Powell, “though 
Tecarce knows how to believe it, that we sha’n’t be proud 
of it long. They say coaching by horses is soon to be at 
an end, and that we are to have coaches go of themselves 
—that ‘is to say, by some kind of machinery which it is 
not in my power to explain. This seems a hard case, to 
Jock up such s system as coaching, now that it is just 
broaght 40 perfection, or neatly so. Lt will be the rain of 
& great many people who now gets their living on the road, 
But they tella me this is the ease in most other thing, 
nowadays, Some busybody, with, perhaps, more brains 
than bis neighbours, ad wanting to ‘make himself rieh, 
witha tangiol plans ahd upeets all the old oe ny 
some new-fan; ones, wl 
a vary well for de before” 

“There is some truth in what you have mid,” observed 
Lord Edmonston ; ‘this is a wise and understanding age ; 
‘but if we look into the history of mankind, in all periods 
of the world, we find men have arisen, from time to time 
who Mave changed the whole face of some department 
Pome This goat “T ooncelve youtnrs bots told ther 

on i concetve ve ‘7 
Exrringee will be propelléd on roads b what is called a 
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locomotive power, luced by steam, but, be assured, it 
will never take pe ot they travel by seam, i b3 
must be on iron tram- but the time is for distant 
before that will be accompli: At all events, contin 
by, horses will last your time.” 
on Then” resumed Jem, “there is a man who has built » 
iage that cannot be overturned, but they tells me it is 
as as heeey as 1a broad-wheel ‘and as much iron about 
it as is in three of our Surely our coaches are 
safe enough, i in safe hands.” oa se aa 
“T saw the coach you speak of, tried,” observed Goodall ; 
“it certainly did ron on a bank elevated thirty inches 
from the ground, and the centre of gravity was not dis- 
tured, bur T thought it a sed complicated piece of work- 
manship, and, for iny own pert, I would as soon ride in a 


ell,” said Jem, “we must not find fault with all 
‘hcen bas ‘bodies, as I calls them, for this Arnerican chap, 
Mr. is showing our people how to make the road 
a a yell; though thee are terribly loth to follow his 
They won't believe ‘but what those email 
ioe race wal eo to pieces in a very short time, instead 
of—which atin @ hard and amooth surface. 
Indeed, I waa vome time before I could permmada 
rypelt th ‘that they Proud do do 80, even if properly broke, and 
put thick enough on the road.” 

bene surface of a road is formed as ice is formed,” 

Bimonston, ly the uniting | at it its own 
shea which dovetail into other ; thus, small stones 
one their own angles, and produce the ‘lect we Bee, 

red MeAdam ‘the greatest benefactor to England 
since nee Dr. Jenner, for, ety we = ilopted his plan, we did 
not koow what a ‘he large stones pre- 
viously made use Pra tn toning ead aking rele, 
were calculated, mechanically, to render them uneven and 
fall of holes, inasmuch as they acted as levers to raise up 
the pound, wien a wheel passed over one end ef them.” 
have been very lucky in the accident way, have 
you not Jost aid ‘Webber. 

“Never throwed a coach over, sir,” replied Jem, “but 
have had her over twiee—once by the arle-tree bredking,. 
when I broke my leg, and once— before we patent: 
donee—by loting’s fort-wheel, ‘There ought to be an Act 
of Parliament to prevent any coach from running that has 
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not patent boxes to the wheels, for linch-pins are not to be 

depended upo ‘upon; and axle-trees should mate stronger 
“L aan so, fo Coeered Webber | aoe sustaining 

power should be much more than tot inpenting 
weight. T had my coach over onve from an agle-trs 


but, luckil one was hurt. Coach axle- 
elgg at ad talons taped br an hydraulic press, 


the tant being twice the weight & would ever be re- 
quired to sustain. And care should be taken that not 
only the best iron is used, but that there is no flaw in it— 
for axle-trees are always found to break where any flaw 
exists.” 

e_Bick rua $6 noe be iene fo tad ome, whecnar here 
is a flaw in the iron?” asked 

“Not at all,” replied Webber “let the arle-tree be 
Pg acy kee ih ufo cag 
a key, or any bi or ateel, an on ear being 
placed at thi 18 0) ite nose, a hissin, is heard, you 
Sey a Sorters, She Should it be about 
the centre, no harm may but if within a short 
dixtance of he aoalde, veh ie the chief besring part 
it is a great source of 

Aree cadeats to enechen” reenmed Jom, “they are 
almost oa ays to be traced to careleaaness either in the 
the drivers, or the horsers of them. How many 

P Keep on @ night eoachman, when they know he 
Peat ia rac oa sha 
be sure, this part of the business is not so bed as it 
be, in my estly days! Te wes 0 ebanca, then, to find & 
night coachman quite sober, Then how many proprietors 
Keep on a restive horse, sooner than lose « few pounds by 





Shere’s only one aye ss,’ which, of course, was his own, 
But only think, air, of Wind kowen for ugk wore 
“Give us afew maxims, Jem,” mid Frank Raby, “by 
the observance of which you have succeeded 20 well in 
‘your coach on her legs.” 
7 are few and sir,” replied Jem ; “but, 
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mind hhayen’t had much practice of t work, 1} 
ped ‘only lit for an hour or two a to ded of the 
winter ; but you shall have what you wish. Firet of all, 
I examine my coaches before they leave the builder's 
yard to see that the bovt Kind of stuff in Sat them 
amd {am very particular about the pole fitting tight im 
the futchela. "Gnoe a pole ins to swag in the futchela, 
‘a little thing breaks it; mind ye, it is one of the 
main stays of 4 coach !—what the rudder is to the shij 
‘Then I never drive a shying horse as leader, if I can help 
it but if he is too slight for the wheel of our coach, o 
SAT bot woxk well in thet place, 2 alwayy Ls mene 
over his face, whi ite his seeing anything beyond 
b fow yarde of the road under his fect and that quite 
enough. A coach-horse don’t want to be a-looking about 
him, no more than the man who drives him, unless it be 
at his road, I am Tony pargieular about my harnees— 
about the reins and billets, I watch the wearing parts, 
and have them cut out and replaced in time, and 1 make 
my horee-keepers beat the collara and keep them clean, so 
that, in spite of the heavy loads my coach carries, and the 
steep hills on our road, I never have a gib-horse, because 
Tnever have @ sore ler, In short, I hates to eee a 
broken ekin about  coach-horse, and he never need have 
one, if his coachman minds his busineaa Poor th inga! 
coach-horses have too often punishment enongh in their 
work, without being nearly flayed alive, as they are in 
some hands. As for mine, they are as round as balls, and 
an free from soars es you gentlemen's hunters are ; inteed, 
Pearle say T shall spoil the coach? by nursing them too 
imuch, and not galloping headlong, as some of others do 
on this road. But see what happens; scarce » week but 
‘one on ‘em goes over. A gentleman comes up to me t’other 
day, and says, ‘Sem, what will you take me to Birming- 
ham for?’ ‘My fare, sir,’ said I, ‘is fifteen shilli: ey 
ean go by the Rora (Aurora),’ said he, ‘for ten.’ ‘No 
doubt, sir, I replied, ‘but then there's the doctor's bill 1? 
He went with me, and that very day they had an accident 
with the Rora.” 

* oe what soca. asked Lord Edmonston. 

« was a-galloping, my Lord, against the ofposi- 
tion, which was jest behind them, aud over they wear 

“And was anyone burt 1” 

3 Which he did. 
20 
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“Several, my Lord.” 
coe en ors eel 


he galloped by—‘ What, Joe, ir bees are u 
this fina morning, sre rt in? posi 
Bets takes 8 pireentin iape, few others does. 
On fay two wor hilla, I_givee the man who looks after 
the road, a pot ‘of beer, Sow and. then, to leave a few 
gerds of loom stone oF gravel in two, or perbny pe three, 
laces on the near side; when I feel the coach 

se wheel-horves going down these hills, I'ran her into 
this loose stone oF gravel, and, if it don't gu ite balance 
her, it so far ol Bar ioeito mate 7 ap tomies 
this prevents my putting on , I can let ’am 
towards the bottom, and——" ak 
“Tet them avail themselves of the lpetus of motion—- 
the vie vivida, as we call it,” observed Lord Edmonston. 
aoe it cheating ‘em out of half the opposite hill,” 
sai 

“You ate _ your share of pickers, I suppose,” 
observed Web 

“Not a replied Jem. “ My master and are old 
acquaintances now; 1 can pick my stock a little; 
depend ont I don't Pick ont @ kicker. Bat chee wat 
a-going over, I didn’t think much of kickers, dan; as 
they ave. If leaders, E always had a ring on the leeding. 
reins, between the head turrets of the wheelers and t 
pad turreta of the leaders, so as to prevent their 
‘under their tails; and if at wheel, I took care to 





bara, or among 
thought I must have got a saw to work to get them out. 
‘Never keep a kicker, Mr. Baby, he gives no notice: a 
mere pinch of a pad, or even a twist in his trace, acts him 
off ; and he cares not where he runs you, till he has had 
is tok out, gD opeat cot bell never Saeve tt O8; foe. Bis 
mesning don’t like work, and he wants to kick 
Titel! out Sf harges at once. ‘Abd bo sur alwaye keep 
your own aide on the 
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Jack Webber—interrupting him— 
“The rule of the road is » paradox quite, 
T confess I have thonght it so lonk : 
If you go to the left you are sure fo go right, 
6 Yt you go to the ‘you are wrong.” 


“Tam not much of a man for postry,” resumed Jem ; 
“but never throw a chance away in conching, for, 
remember, other line and lives are in vour care besides 
your own. Never run too near carta, and ws and 90 
forth. The horses in them may bolt towards you, and 
catch hold of you before yon ean get away from them— 
‘especial! ily if your team is not one of the fiest. But, 
mind this—wherever your ‘eaders’ bars can go, your 
wheels can go, without touching, with something to m 
—that is to say, provided your leaders are on the collars 
at the time, I was once in # nice scrape by going too 
near a cart in which two horees ran abreast of each other 
before the shaft horse. The trace of the off horse caught 
my roller bolt, and thua we were locked together as 
as if we had been in the same vice.” 

“ And how did you get out of it?” asked Webber. 

“Why, by = bit of good luck,” replied Jem ; “the cart- 
horses ‘opt pace with’me, till they got blowa, and then 
stopped of jeir own accord ; the driver was in the 
without reins, and bad no command of them. It cw 
me of running too near & team of powerful horses. 

“Bat to show you how oon an secident may happen to 
a cosch, and from what a trif_ing eause, I will tell you 





what ha; to a fellow-sorvant of mine abont « dozen 
years back. The collar of his box coat wes fastened by 
what is hook and eye; having occasion to stroke 


called 
his chin with his right hand, on which was a et v0, 
with a hole in it, the hook entered the hole and Met Bb 
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door of their owner, with searcely # wet hair on their 
skins, a cool breeze from the north having met them 
Prong he igo ra Tn the course of the 


with, Mini ca ere re 

‘ing t 

ra no better,” anid Jack Webber, “take it , 
stort and theo San workman at the Tad of ft 
whi rything. As a horseman and s coachman 

Peyton has not met hin equal, And is not old Jem 
bay Yrith his broad-brimined bet and oopper-caloured 
weather-beaten mug and his lingot No person could 
mistake his calling ; and bow quaint, yet to the purpose 
does he express himself on all subjeciana which he. I 


He has been an excellent servant to Costar, and is ly 
respected on the road.’ Have you enjoyed to- 
day, Edmonston 1” 
'Tt would have been impossible not to have done 60," 
replied b his Lordship. “Te the the first rte it was ze = 
ever saw in my and Td 
Rr spring morning above all things always 


that tht arts nuinal leceure whiah fakes the Bed 
rises sensibly in the heart of man.” sing, 
“Give me e November morning,” interrupted Somerby, 


Dlaaing of lambs. This is all very well 
to aing about ; but, as Forrest says, there is no such 
Plody to 


with 8 atnd of 
funtass in stable the ain ‘linking of woskens pattens 
in the Melton streets on a dark night in December! 
“Every man to his taste,” resumed Lord Edmonston ; 
“all these things are yery ‘well in their way, if not carried 
too far. T tee‘no objection, for example, ¥2 8 gentleman 
sul ‘provided he do not lose caste by 
forming himself into a coachman. But, I repeat, the 
Ie fin Porat dow ne of hn going sera 
ae cureslves by inaiinting earents in the first 
toes and, in the next, by exalting them to something ° 
1 is to be lamented that there isno print in eristenae of thie 
thorongh-bred coschman, whe was the Seaw-fdeal of his calling, 
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like an eqpality with ake them conceited, 

1nd, commun, Gentry ratordination. “Ans the ot 
hen inj 


ample is jurious to very young mun, 1 knew 
‘one, very well connected, and with pore 

him, who began by affecting the character of @ coachmian, 
and ended by adopting it, to the great mortification of his 


is ‘You are hitting me under the bars,” esid Jack Webber, 
with one of his goodéhumoured emiles. 

“Present company are always excepted,” replied the 
peer ; “besides, you bave resumed your place in society, 
which, indeed, you can scatcely be said to have lost; for 
I know that, when you took it into your head to turn 
coachman, you never fe that you were a gentleman. 
Indeed, Y have been ‘that you were the cause of 
working a reformation amongst your brethren of the whip 
on the Brighton road.” 

“As for myself,",reaumed Jack Webber, “I waa never 
happier than staring the thaee yours’ 1. was a:coechoasn, 

wish the next three years of my life may be as wel 

and profitabl employed. ‘The devil, they say, always 
employs an idle suan, but Iwas too busy for hits, and he 

mo alone, Idleness is the parent of all vice, both in 
men and beast; and, when I done my day’s work, I 
was seldom inclined for any mischief. A newspaper, or a 
book, with one glass of grog, after my eupper, and then 
the night-cap, formed my almost daily course.” 

“But, Frank,” aid Lord Edmonston, “with these studs 
of yours, both for the field and road, when will you be 
able to find time to comply with the wishes of your late 
uncle and father, and a tour on the continent? You 
will find good account in it. You need not adopt the 
peculiarities of one country or another; but, rely on it, 
travelling is very essential to men who are to live in the 
world : if not only enlarges the mind and improves the 
understanding, but it pee! i trom Prejudices, sich is 
8 great point gained. 2 dist 
Inf fatlor, when be went tho graph fon, s this sentence 
—‘Iam truly glad that I have taken the advice of my 
Sitter, thor porely against my will, to tae tour, 
It i ices, short-sightedmess, and e&pri 
to which I wes previouly addicted. With ‘of 
place, I found my ideas were , a8 also my opinions 
and feelings ; and, having on spuch that I saw 
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‘rmaladie du pay 
the reeult of their regrets for having left their homes and 
friends ; and, duri the second, from a perpetual long- 
ing to retarn. To those young ten who bour under a 
sense of weariness and ratiety of the good things they 
enjoy in England, and who have no active pura, a 
sojourn abroad may be an agreeable and health: 3 
‘but by a pereon, who, like myself, has a pursuit for every 
day in the year—whooe wish is to livathe life of a country 

tleman and @ and who has no desire to 
the the unwholesome and somewhat tainted atmo- 
aphere of courts, little advantage is to be gained by it.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


‘The B.D.C. and B.C.M. Cur Sportsman makes « tonr, in which 
he visits many of the most celebrated fox-hunting establish- 
ments io a. 

OR hero's next move was to where he had 
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where twe or three others of the amateur coachmen of 
insets were periaken of by the Fasengere wick cath 
were which esc 
Srocght: down’ frse-clase men. in their line, of course, 
But, it may be asked, were there no mishaps on the road 
foes tiie after-dinner woek, with well ed and highly 
cattle (the expressive epithet “spicy,” was not 1 

in the Soeabtlagyt "Not oflen. A pole was Uroken one 
night between Breftford and lon, by an amateur 
working for his amateur friend, and who one of 
his rains, although a very good coacliman ; and on another, 
ing to a bolt on the shoot from off Kew Bridge, a 
ai nine “accidass it coourred. Ho" sodaer did _ fone 
ress UW em, they got the better 

of their drive, also T firs-rate ‘workman, oa were only 
Eneloeing v tleman’ joule i Soiree pating 

‘@ gent ‘8 sinash, 
course—a case fore the coroner!” methinks I hear my 
reader exclaim. Two horses were killed, it is true, but 
the Corinthians escaped, with the exception of one, who 
was actually imy on the iron apikes on which he fell ; 
‘but, hard as Corinthian brass, he was not killed, and in 
weeks recovered. i 


a few on another occasion, in 
from Salt Hill, our had & narrow escape, 
aa bad alzo the party who were on his in 


#0 you shall hear at once.—. the eight horses of the 
doin Erter woggon! Mimculous ea it may appear, 
i nor was injured to any serious extent. 
‘The fact was, what are called “the stretchers ”—roda 
about the thickness of a mop handle, which were attached 
waggon-! to prevent their lean- 

ing toward each other in their work—checked the career 
‘of the horses, as they broke their way through them, and 
‘0 far modified the collision between the waggon and the 

than 
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@ person named Harvey, famous for his beefeteaks, aa 
also for the fish nance which still bears hia name, It waa 
composed of about thirty members (at least eaventy have 
been numbered since), ineluding the best and most 
experienced amateur coachmen of those days, at the h 


door of the inn at which the club dined, and was in- 
formed that his health was that moment about to be 
drunk the members, with three times three. The 
Prince acknowledged the compliment to one 
of the party, at Carlton House, adding—“Was not old 
John Wall among yout” Qn helog, aeawered to, die 
affirmative, he replied—* I tt { knew his balloo.” 
Then there was another well-known and amusing 
character, a member of this club. His name was Prica. 
‘His pene of action waa on the Great Western Road, on 
which he worked, as an amateur, nearly as regularly as 
any coachman upon it. But in for ‘hin evening 
exploits that his fame is recorded here. After five bott 

of which he could par under his waistcoat, at @ 
sitting, ‘without being much affected by them, he would 
fill a bumper, and, p) the glass to stand on his head, 
he would sing # song, in which the names of every coach 
man and horse- employed on a certain from, 


of his wine ; and after he had it off, he would run 
the empty glass up and down the dango ailver ‘buttons of 
is cont, with very Eingular effect. ie 

anecdote to le Prevalent is ruling passion 
for the box. At time to which we have been 
allnding, the French revolution was raging in all its 
horrors. The subject being discussed in his presence, he 
took a letter from his and thus addressed those 
who present :—“ the French revolution to 
me? Here is Bill Simmons, the first man that ever drove 
the Exeter mail out of Exeter, turned over to the heavy 
coach, and against his will. Now, that ts what I eall a 
revolution!” 
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‘There wea another club formed at this time, of which it 
may be imagined our hero was anxious to become & 
member, and the character he had acquired in society at 
once secured him his election ; for, as Johnson said to 
Burke, who recommended a candidate for the Literary 
Club aso man of gents mannere—X no more need be said 

ltaded to was generally called either the 
“Whip Club,” or the “Four-in-hand Club,” but its real 
title was the “Fourhorse Club." Their first meeting 
was held in April 1808 ; and they sssembled, afterwards, 
severy first and third Thureday in May, and the same 

a rane, at the house of their president, in Carendiah 

are, whence they drove in procession to Salt Hill, on 
the Bath road, where they dined, alternately, at the two 
capital inns for which that deli village ‘has been eo 
febrated—one of them, indeed, especially 00, an having 
Deen the scene of the destruction of thirteen persons in 
fe day, rom eating mock turtle soup, which had been 
0 stand & in a copper vessel not pro) 
tinned. Two ines & head was the price a thes 
dinners, and the utmost good fellowship prevailed at 
them. Neither were themselves only considered ; their 
charities to coachmen and in distress were ly 
dispensed, and they were the chief means of establi 

the “ Benevolent nb” which, to this day, is the 
of such of that class of persons as are unable to get their 
living in their calling—that is to say, euch as had the 
foresight to enrol their names on ita books. In fact, 
there was nothing that could be cavilled at in tho 
proceedings of this club, unless it might be the somewhat 
unnecessary le of the procession, which generally 

contained at least a dozen teams, each bond fide member 
having an honorary member on his box.” Not m 
however, could be said against this ; it afforded a aplendic 

spectacle on s fine June morning, each member vieing 
with his neighbour in the el and propriety of bis 
turn-out ; and it may in truth be said, that neither before 
ur sines ‘has ita equal been seen in any country in the 
would, for the excellent workmanship of the carriages and 
ames, and the superior class of horses that were attached 
to them. 

‘As may be ay |, all least all thoee of the 
members of the Four-horse Club—-were upon Frank Raby 
and hia team, as he entered the square on the first 
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morning of his appearance ; neither were in any 
respect, disappointed. His coach was Ses sf 
occasion ; hia harness—patent leather for : and 
winches was not then known—as clean and ss 
Lord alee: a kad beat a ‘calla ty its an 
extra soap morning on 
tore a8 by way of i the mal and handsome 
Ei with a well-ole eee int hii mae 
with a well-se int his 
the coup, By his side sat his friend Hargrave, elected an 
member of the club ; and his team—the he picking. 
of la eae, of couros, having the Ulack piebeld 
all-suficient and busines like although, 
pe ot ive been expected, not first-rate; the 
abi 


ip awarded to that of Sir John 
witch tins aod beter j it had rendered. perfect. 
Bus Taring os mentioned » We must not 


Saitou fora ‘aishong ne ber of he club: generally 
wi 0 nt oa the cla! eral 

‘was on the eaters being, by the 
superiority of hia cattle, able to give any of the members 


Aly he pleased, would occasionally amuse 

the go-1 ing. P y 
Te may be gathered, what has been said of him, 
tee Edmonston- & young nobleman of 


& highly honoursbly character, uniting ing ‘Pradence with 
Sera ps deeee oe chem eee a et 
fe, as may a a 
friend, but ‘an affectionate and serviceable monitor to our 
hero in the hour of nocd, although he was at that time 

little known to his Lordship —was neither a 
coachman nor sportsman—beyond driving his own carscle 
in the one case, and joining the hounds of his 
hood, in the other ; not so much, oy from, the love 
of hunting, which he did not profess to understand, as 
for the exercise and society which the noble a part 
afforded him. At a dinner, then, given by Sir John 
Inkleton, a or two after one of the processions of the 
Four-in-hand Cinb had taken place, seus ons of the 
introduction of Frank Raby, his Lordship waa one of the 
guests, the conversation baying turned upon the 
Ef this very calabrated club, be waa tins heard to epeak sf 
its— 
“It may be all very well,” said his Lordship, “for 
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gentlemen,to drive their own carriages, wherescever and 
swhensoever they like ; but it strikes me that there is too 
hare iy Likeviny i the dre of the merry 100 gra 

ia, likewise, in mem! too 7 
‘8 desire to imitate the public coachmen, to the "iotrigent 
of their own caste, as well as of their pereonal appearance, 
I rather give the preference to the Benson Club, inasmuch 
as the gratification arising from the pursuit is equall 
enjoyed by the mefibers, but in = quieter way, mu 
stripped of all display.” 

“Phere is some justice in your remarks,” observed Sit 
John Inkleton; “still, 1 am di to believe that 
much more of than of harm ‘been the result of 
both of those clubs. That improvement has taken 
place = cack travelling during leat od years—a 
point of immense importance to a commercis] country, 
which England is—in its various branches and de 
ments, no one wild feel disposed to deny ; and coach 


jeed, of refined and humane 
feelings, ‘are sie the wecting of Domehe dame ty 
four horses, their study, as well as their ansusement ; 
although grave ald odgers have. leughed at them, editors 
of newspapers pitied them, and fine Iadies felt shocked at 
them, blic have reason to thank them, travellers to 
tor ie, tnd the noblest of the brate creation, bad 
a i jour out i ititude 
Palplag es bapog aga 
Fs ited out forcing, in 
the low-bred horve, the epoed and powers pena nk to 
Shove poseasing a certain portion of high blood. Benondly, 
harness, if ill- |, independently of being unsafe, 
is more tormentingly punishing to horses than sll the 
whipping that can be applied to them. ‘The members of 
these clube improved this in cticulars, of whi 
srithout practinal experimos of the dalocts, they how 
have bean judges, and of which, in too many instances, 
coach proprietors and their servants were too careless or 
too ignorant to be informed. In short, to the amateur 
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coachtnen of England Englishmen are great! 
To them we owe the improved manners aa eee. 
of modern road coachmen, amongst whom they have 
excited a wholesome spirit of emulation, a creditable 
style of dreas and address, as well a8 phen pride Sn sie in the 
condition of their horses, cleanliness of their 
80 forth. Coach travelling is, as it were, metamorphoeed 
into something approaching to luxury, from a tedious and 
disgasting labour ; and a modern coach is become & 
‘beautiful object on our roads, in the of an unwieldy 
machine, at variance with mathemetical principles. There 
is an increase of speed with s diminution of danger—a 
oats point gained, and to the accomplishment of which 
wwement in axle-trees and wheels has most 
moat ly tended. ‘Dry wheels make wet horses,’ is 
on the road ; and independently of the safety of 
Ere tent box, in which the arm of the arle-tree reste, 
the lubrication of it by the gona ah ot tiered 
reducing friction, is nearl; 
draught. I am quite eure, ens at it rads much to the 
pleasure of the parecer ose clubs, and to other 
amateurs of the coach-box, to reflect that, whilet driving 
tholt own neon wal epee ited teams, they are aif 
inetroction and example to their humbler and 
fellow- creatures, as well as performing a patriotic 
and publ good ; and as for the too common but erroneous 
opinion amongst certain classes of society, that a man 
cannot frequent a public coach -box without being morbidly 
infected in manners and good taste, by coming in contact 
with one very much his inferior, the notion ia too absurd 
for even a comment. Did the learned Dr. Paley euffer, 
either in his manners or hie morals, by conversing, 
Hs carton with every ature could get bol on in 
walks! No, the case is quite otherwise ; and those public 
coachmen wi have come ‘most in contact with amateurs: 


them no ill language, no gross and offensive expreasions 
—to the female ear especially ; and what is of still more 
importanee, you are not disgusted by ineolenoe to the 


jor class of yc tile concise 5 tether are 

ur feelings ou! eruelty to 
Tnimads placed ‘under their contro, and, by consequanso, 
at their mercy. I was gratified, indeed, by an answer 
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her but a good heart, and I ‘do not ot hke to whip that out 
of her.’ I made no no reply 5 bat I {silently put upa bray ety 
that neither the nor the heart of Tan might 
ache on this side of eternity, and ngs ‘the b humane 
ex] = would be found booked to his credit on the 
“You bave advocated your cause ably,” said Goodall ; 
“and although no coachman myself, I can neither discern 
folly, nor anything approaching to > impropriety, in gentle- 
men driving their own coaches, and enter scientifically 
into the pursuit, as othera do by that of the turf. 
that I have on the subject upholds them. If the 
Athenians, for crmple, the most polished nation of all 
analy, deemed 1 deemed it & Teather se thete ospe to be ex 
lishmen soneider ita 
disgrace? Doss not Home oer me is Nestor the wisest 
disgrace the best his day? Does he not 
make Priam bet coe his own horees to the 
car in which himself and the herald demand the body of 
Hector? Is he not blamed, indeed, for dwelling upon 
the description of Juno's ‘chariot, whilst his reader 
Szpecte him to lead him into the thickest of the 


‘Bor why should, Homer deck the gorgeous ctr, 
When our raised souls are eager for the wart 

Or dwell on every wheel, when loud slarms, 

ad are ta ncaders call the hota to arta?” 


But is he not 0 minutely faithful to this of his 


in ime, then, to that we drink 

sae al pe and to alt who 
and ey) i?” 

“With ail m: 
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host, and who was one of the . “In anger 
days 1 was slays an inside Li whenever I ehunerd 
to tra 8 stage-coach ; but now extra 
box-place, or # front seat on the roof, for the of 
hearing the shrewd and often witty of the 
coachmsn to those whom he has occasion to address, either 
in his calling or otherwise. But a friend of mine thus 
accounts for this shrewdness, ss well as quickness and 
suitableness of reply :—‘It is the pote thot does 12, said he 
—‘the increased pace at which they travel, and quickness 
of their changes of horses on the road, which are every 
day becoming more extraordinary. Philosophers tell us,’ 
added he, ‘that wit consiate in quickly assembling our 
ideas, an ing them together in an instant.’ Now, a5 
analogy in but the resemblance between things, with 
regard to citoumstances or effects, may there not be 
tomathing akin to analogy betwixt putting ideas together 
quickly, ing one set orsen, from, and putting 
ickly, and taki of h fi id putt 
another set to a coach in little more than sixty seconds 
time? Certainly, as far as my experience has gone, the 
faster the coach, the more sharp and ready has been ita 
coachman with all his remarks and replies, and comy 
ing what they have to sey in ss small a8 possil 
I witnessed, a short time back, one very laughable 
instance of it. At the first change out of London, after 
the coach had ato perhaps three-fourths of » minut 
& passenger put his head out of the window, and abel 
the coachman if he could have some breakfast. ‘Yea, sir,’ 
he replied (he was at that moment in the act of gathering 
the reins into hia hand, the fresh horses having put 
to the coach), ‘if yon can eat it whilst I can count twenty’; 
and, springing on to his box, he was off, leaving his 
ger to his meditations,” 

It waa in the course of this summer that our bero first 
attended the renowned Bibury race-meeting, then in the 
zenith of its glory, and he was elected one of its members 
‘naming contradicente. In faot, he was exactly the sort of 
poten calealated for it. In the firat place, there was no 

*k of means; in the next, he had purchased a horse in 
training, said ‘to be likely to win what ie called the 
“Welter Stakes,” the best of the meeting, and so called. 
because the weight carried was thirteen stone for all . 
And he had a twofold object in view, with respect to thit 
horse. If he did not win the stakes, he was convinced he 
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wrould make him capital hunter, from his grest power 
and size. Bat who was to be his jockey? “I will ride 
him myself,” suid he; “I ean ride the weight on a light 


“Surely not,” observed Hargrave ; “you never rode a 
mwve mo your life ; and you are aware that you will have to 
contend ‘against all the best gentlemen jookevs of the day.” 

“There must be a beginning to ing,” replied 
Frank Raby, “es weK as an It ia true I have never 
ridden a race, but I have seen many ridden, and heard 
the instructions given to the jockeys, who tried my two 
Oaks fillies twice, in private; and also when they came 
to the post. I know pretty well what a horse can do 
under euch a weight as mine.” 

“ And have you backed your horse to win?” rerumed 


Hargrave, 
“Only toa small amount,” replied Raby—“ just enough 
to give ine an oddsional intereat iw the ruses I have 
taken 200 to 20 against him from O’Hara the ‘Jog,’ whom 
you see there on the horse, with winkers to his bridle.” 

It was at this period that IV., wl co of 
‘Walea, was a constant attendant of Bibury Tace-course, 
being domiciled for the week at the Earl of Sherborne’s, 
whose mansion and park are about four miles distant 
from the course—a beautiful er, drive leading from one 
to the other, As hin Royal Highness had a horve in the 
stakes, he was anxious to see hin competitors, and at 
length cast his eye upon Nameless, which was the name of 
our hero’s nag. i 

“4 What horse is that ?” demanded the Prince. 

“Nameless, by King Fergus, out of Mary, by Herod,” 
was the answer. 
him He is & fine horse,” continued the Prince ; “who rides 
im?” 

“His owner, Mr. Raby, our new member, sir,” said 
oe Oh al the Pr smilingly ; “we he uch 

“Oh,” said the Prince smilingly ; “we have not m 
to fear from him; he is a fine young man, and, I hear, 
‘very good across a country, for his years, but, if it comes 
to & race, he will have a poor chance against Lord Solville, 
and half’s dozen of the old hands that are here to-day.” 

‘We will, however, repeat the communication between, 
our hero and his trainer, an hour before the race, and then 
give the result, 
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“Nom, sir, if yoa pleass” said his trainer, “the bell 
has rung for mddling Tro you beer tattng 

xeuRe 1 a ‘or two to you before 
miemil Geto fue bftarwarde, Your hore is ogi al 
Hat negra ott ad {think be wil an goed Loe 


But pray don’t be in too dig a Mo get home, whizh 
ia the great fault of all y race-rid Your horse 
will be in a hurry, for he is a in in hie work; but 
you have ttrength’ en to rer, fir back. But mind 
this, above all thin lon’t lie out of your ground, but 
parr with the front horees, and keep with them o 
ng You sod ad rm ay a pt tre 


ann ‘you to win, it will a your se hn fault, and not 
your = eon me give ‘sive rae Teg, and wh riallop 
ve mount my hac! horse a 
with mo, to let btm fest hia | Tf Reed not bes 
one, for thirteen stone is a weight on a race-horee.” 
“Tt is x0,” replied Raby; “but I approve of the 
ernst red. hose ‘Siicn at ry ea tl 
- jorses, Ww! are very scarce. 
Iwas at Newmarket in the Craven meeting, and I did 
not see half a dozen horses in training, equal to my 
weight over a country.” 
owe, for the pee ‘ae horves came to the 
post, ter one away except one, 
who reared and fell back upon hes Tider but without 
materially injuring him. Our hero, upon Ses pr Be 
‘a good place in the ruck, which he k 
wey ‘ding strictly to orders, In fact, he Teokea 
like « winner half a mile from home, his bands 
being quietly down, and the fourth out of six that were 
in front, wit all the reet beaten of rat 
“Nameless is winning,” roars O'Hara ; the powers 
‘but I shall lose m “ecb ie 
But Nameless did not win. His rider let him loose too 
goon, and, forge bing tee advice Of kia trainer, to give Bim 
‘was beaten a clear length two. 
homed, eho roontectel the tare foes head the Prine 
ew winning by the admirable jockeyship of Lord 
And now for the scene at the scales. 
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“You wade but one mis sir,” said his trainer; 
“and thac was a fatal one. you recollected what I 
told you, and pulled back, or, I should rather way, eased, 
your horse a little within $00 yard from home, yon could 
not have lost the race. Depend on it, you have the best 
horse of the field, but you were beaten by being outridden 
ly my Lord and Mr. Burrell, as I foared you would 
if it came to a race, which it did. I never saw finer riding 
at Newmarket than hat my Lord showed us to-day. He 
took a pull at his horse not a hundred yards from home, 
and won his race by so doing, for the other horse had the 
dest of it up to that time. Only think what a thing a 
pull must be to a horse at the end of two miles, with 
clea stone on his back, and in such a fast-run race 
an this!” 

“T certainly lost the race,” replied onr hero, “by 
omitting the pull within the distance, according to your 
directions ; but theefact was, my hor-e appeared to me to 
be running over his horses, pulling so very hard, tha 
thinking I in I was unwilling to pi 
him back, from fear of putting him out of his stroke, or 
causing him to his leg’ 

“a vel sir,” resumed the trainer, “the mischief is dono 
now, it cannot be undone. I told you, your horse 
was tell, and that he would rans horse; but mind 
this in future—do not only not forget the pull at the 
proper time and place, but likewise that some horses pull 

lest when they are most beaten. Your horse, how- 
‘ever, was not beaten ; all he wanted was a moment's ease, 
shen be wonld hey come, egein, and headed his horses in 
style.” 

Tt ie in the nature of emulation to know no bounds, 
Our hero was by no means satisfied with hia own per- 
formance ; and excited a little by the remarks of some of 
the party with whom he dined after the that his 
horse could have won the Welter if he had 8 better 
jockey on his back, resolved on attempting to redeem his 
qrodit, Sending for his trainer, then, he thus addressed 


im — 
“J should like to run the race over again which I lost 
to-day; I think I can best both thoee horses by a different 
system of riding. I wish you would sce the trainer of 
each as toon as posible, ‘and propose © match—same 
weight and distance—for 500 
a 
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Prince’s man first, and, if he decline, make the same 
P to the trainer of the second horse.” 
must obey your orders, of course, sir,” replied the 

trainer, “but allow me first to ask you how you mean to 
ride your horse, should your offer be ” 

“Yimean to make rushing from end to end, and not o 
ait, as hi fore,” answered our young sportaman ; 
3 sn sonriamed heb my borne was the arate fm te 
race , and t il le af runnil 
With"hie froin the post, T akould hove eat Slowa we 


competitors.” 
«Well, sir," replied the trainer, “I will go and see 
what I can do to forward your wishes, but 1 chink it my 
duty to tell you that, for a young jockey, you are about 
to undertake” 

“We will talk about your duty, &., st another time,” 
said Raby iP directly and see the trainers, as they soon 
will be in bed. Send for me out of the club-room, and 
tell me what they say 

lf an hour, the following result was 
oa Nave oot both trainers, Mr. Raby anid Me, Zi 

ave geen ir, Raby, r. 

for that was the name of the artist who brought ‘Nameless 
to the post. “The Prince’s man (leslines, a0 his horae 
has a heavy match over his head; but Bliss saya, he 
doubta not but that Mr. Portmore will accept your 
challenge, and that shall have his answer in the 
morning. Bat, sir,” continued Lilly, “bad you not 
better consider before—” 

“No time for considering now,” said our hero; “I must 
return to my party, and will sce you in the morning.” 

Aa our hero eat at his breakfast, in company with hie 
friends Inkleton, Hargrave, and Goodall, the following 
note was brought him :— 


“Sm,—My trainer informe me that you propose a 
match Tetween ‘Nameleso and Antonio, sae waigtts and 
distance, as likewise riders, as for the Welter yesterday, 
for 500 guineas, F. rp. I admire spirit in making 
this offer after the event of yesterday, but, being an older 
man yourself, more experic 

than yourself, and somewhat perienced, 
pethape, in racing alfaire, I think it only fair to say that 
it to. give you three pounds. On these conditions, 
my shall be at the post on Thureday, after the last 
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rece of the day.—Your early answer will oblige, yours 
ithfally, Be, 


“A. PortMonE, 
“To Fraxcts Rasy, Eoq.” 


* Well,” exclaimed Sir John Inkleton, “ Portmore acts, 
ashe always acts, the part of an honourable man.” 

“The three pounds may give you the race,” exclaimed 
Hargrave ; “but don't forget the put.” 

“Twill back you for s or two,” said Goodall, 
“although I know eo little of racing ag to be almost 
. inecediaiocy 86 to _ pounds being an advantage worth 
8] about in such @ weight as you pro] to carry.” 

PM By good fellow,” said Feirfax, whorentered the room 
at that moment, “the key of the stable-door once Jost the 

ial between two of the first race-horses of the day.” 

“An old woman's story,” exclaimed our hero; “but 
(palling ig the bell hastily at the moment) I'll have none of 

three pounda {i run the match at evens, and lay 
another 3 

other £500 I win it.” 

On the waiter ap) with pome letter-paper, and 
‘being ordered to send immediately for Lilly, the following 
Suse, was penned, and as instantly despatched to Mr. 
‘ortmore :— 





“Dear Sin,—I feel, as 1 ought to feel, the handsome 
conditions on which you offer to accept my challenge to 
run Antonio against Nameless, on Thureday, eame weight, 
&e, &e., as in the Welter stakes; but oo satisfied am I 
that, as far as concerned my hore, it was yeaterday, from 
end to end, a falee ran race, that I am unwilling to alter 
the terma Droposed by me Should I be Leaten, myself 
alone will be to blame; and it may act as a salutary 
Tesson to me through life, not to persist in my own opinion 
contrary to that of those who are more experienced than 
myself. I herewith send you the articles of the match, 


signed on m: ‘and on your signature being attached, 
my horse Shit be at the post on the day, and et the tims 
stated in your letter—elieve me, dear Six, faithfully 
and obliged, 

“To the Hor. A. Porruong,” &c. &c. 


Within another half-hour, the parties met in the street, 
and our hero was i by his antagonist that the 


“Francis Rapr. 
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articles of the match were signed, and already in the 
hands of the steward; and in ten minutes more, the 
following conversation took place between the owner of 
‘Nameless and his trainer :— 

“Well, cir,” said Mr, Lilly, “I find you have made 
your match, sud 1 wish we may pull h, I fixtd 
you will not have the three ls. I think, sir, you 
should a taken it. Never throw away a cae in 
racing. Three pounds at such high ‘weight, to be sure, is 
not much to get but it ie povtin r ey are bettin 
six to four against us in the town, and I daresay it wi 
vege much the bet ” replied Raby, “as I may be able 

mu ter, , as I may be al 
to hedge some of m; , if I alter my opinion of the 
wen tomorrow--not that I think it Yikely T shall do 
co, But what is it, Lilly, that you consider your duty to 
tell me, respecting the match 1” 

“Why, air,” replied Lilly, “if I urderstand you right, 
ou are going to perform ahnost the most difficult act & 
Jockey is called upon to perform. Nothing, next to the 

le of the few Jast yards between two horses very 
oe ly equal which ‘we call the set-to—is cd Cees 
yrRemai as making running by @ jockey, 
wie for the Denekt of the home he miele is riding 
in other words, it requires experience some t beni 
in a jockey to be a judge of pace, that not 
merely the pace ‘he fiend ie pointe eae vw that pace 
SGffcts other oree sm the race And thin task is mare 
ificult with some hormes than with others, and especially 
—though this will not be your case—with idle or lurcbi 
Hen his, when ing, ising bce be 
or every y y go. In thin case, the j 
works hard to keep his hone going. He has to we his 
hands, armns, legs, and fect, and occasionally to turn his 
head round, with all his limbs in action at one and the 
same moment, and yet not disturb bis horse's action ; and 
all this in addition to great anxiety of mind lest he should 
upeet his horse, and so lose the race, I have heard Frank 
juckle say, at Newmarket, that he never knows what it 
ia tobe miserable except when he has to make running 
over the Beacon course, with Sam Chifney and William 
Oe will ow bei hero to the post, having profited 
fe will now bring our hero to the avi 
by the sensible remarks of hus trainer 00 far av do make 
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him aware that he had taken upon himself a hazardous 
task; but feeling convinced in his own mind that he lost 
the Welter by not making running, he wes now resolved, 
to do 20, it being his only chance to win. 

“Tu your book full, sir?” said one of the betting. 
fraternity to him, as he was about to mount his horse. 

“T have no book on the occasion,” was the answer ; “I 
have not a ahilling on the event, except the 500 on the 
match.” = 

“TH bet you 6 to 4 against your horse, sir—120 to 80 
ape ere te sere re 

No,” answered Raby, in somewhat of a surly tone, and 
he was immediately lifted imto his saddle. As he rode 
quietly out of the crowd, towards an open part of the 
eourse, on which he could ‘give his horse a gallop, he was 
thus addressed by his trainer :— 

“Now, sir, it will be a great event in your life if you 
can beat this crack, horse with so good a jockey as Mr. 
Burrell on his hack, All I can pay of your horse ie, he 
is well—better, I think, than he was on Tuesday $ I 
question whether Antonio has quite forgotten Tuesday’s 
race. Then you will have an advantage to-day, if you 
mean to make running, which you had not on ‘th lay. 
You will be able to make your turne—and there are 
plenty of them on this course—without losing ground, 
which you did on Tuesday among the crowd. But pray, 
sir, dont forget the pull a short distance from home. 1 
have backed you for a hundred.” 

“No fear of that,” replied our hero; “but if it comes 
toa very near thing st the last, should I use my whip, or 
only spur my horse ?” 

Why, ait,” said Lilly, “all good jockeys avoid the ure 
of the whip as much ss posible, ‘When a race-horse is in 
the fullest exercise of his powers, and doing his best, it 
‘is unnecer , for it cannot make him do more; but a 
severe blow from a whip often does harm, particularly if 
it falls under the flank, which is s very tender place, on 
account of the thinness of the akin. Instead of its having 
the effect of making a home extend himself over » large 
gurlace of ground, it may hare quite s contrary elles, 
from hia ‘shutting himself up,’ as we call it, or shrinkiny 
to.avoid the blows, “The apis, propery aie, ion much 
Detter instrument for increasing the speed of 4 horse,. 
although there are times when the epplication of the whip,. 
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ar the mere act of flourishing it in the bend, ixeminently 
serviceable 104 jockey—I mean, ince his Bwerves 
$0, nos Kido of a em ee 
\orees in the race, or ts ms of tunning out, 
or bolting. To be sure, ay acut to be able fo us 
his whip with vigour wl necessary, and, like Sam 
Chifney, with bis Rte ‘hand, as well as with his right, in 
cane of his loring what is called the whip hand, when he 
cannot use it at all with his right.” I would, however, 
Focommend you, sir; ot to nse your whip at ell. Yours 
is » froe-going horse ; he will ran his own race ou 
have to Pp will be to take care not £0 uj him; and. if 
‘it comes to a struggle at the last, try what the spur will 
do. "tell all young jockeys, expecially, that they may do 
more harm by letting go one hand from th le, to use 
the whip, than the whip does good. Hold your horee hard 
‘by the head to the last ; shake him by the head to rouse 
im, if it comes to a near thing, and give him a few diga 
with your spurs.” 

The crowd at the starting Post evinoed the interest 
wae race created, several opinions were ex- 


yp . 
“The young one is a bold man,” said the Prince, “to 
attempt to tackle George and on a beaten horse.” 
ines to refuse the three pounds!” exclaimed a by- 
stander. 

aitBring the young one in handsomely, George,” ssid a 
third. 

“They are off! Ha! ha!” exclaimed an old hand on 
the turf; “the young one means to make short work of 
in” 

“ A short life and a ” said another, who had 
nid 7 to 4 againat him in fifties,” 7 

“Don't be too sure of that,” exclaimed Lilly ; “the 
Blood of King Fergus and Herod ix no bad eroas. 

“Tf he can live that pace home,” ssid one who had 
taken the odds, “he will do: the youngone seems to know 
His the form in which they eartad —h taking 

form in whicl the young one: 
the Jegd, followed very closely by Mr. Barrell—did they 
continue this most interesting and, strange to eay, heavy 
‘etting race for the first mile anda half, our hero being 
observed to keep a steady pull upon his horse, without 
the least appearance of having upset him by the severe 
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play he bad made, looking back at his opponent, when a 

good munity presented iteelf, ater the manner of an 

rienced jockey, and sitting as tight and steady on his 

ldle as though he and his horee were one, At the last 

turn of the course, a good half-mile from home, alarm 

‘became apparent in those who had backed him to lose, 
and exclamations such as these were heard :— 

“The young one’s hands are down,” says one. 

“Yes, and quiet,"bbeerves another. 

“PI bet an even hundred on the young one,” roars 
O'Hara. 

“Done with you,” says Lord Marley. 

“PI bet 6 to 4 on the young one,” roars Nightingale, 
with a small telescope to his eye ; no one answered. 

“Tea all over but shouting,” exclaims Lilly ; “ Antonio’s 
as dead ans hammer.” 

Now, then, forthe result. ‘The trainer's figure of speech 
‘was not carried out to the letter. Antomio waa not dead, 
but only dead beat. In fact, he was beaten in the first 
mile, and our hero came in a clear Jength in front, and 
without stirring a hand, still lees a fool. The congratula- 
tions of his friends were boundless, as he app: ed. the 
ecalea to weigh, and his trainer, Mr. Lilly, seemed aa happy 
aa if he had won the Derby. 

“This will do,” said he to a friend, as he led Nameless 
from the ecales ; “ we shall have this young one another time. 
But upon my soul he hae surprised moe; he seems to want 
no teaching. How like an old one he talks, and how well 
‘he rode this race!” 

‘Aud what eaid the renowned George Burrell, nearly the 
best of the Bibury jockeys? 

“The Prince waa in lack,” said he, “to win the Welter, 
with a better horse in the race. Had it been run ae this 
haa been run, Nameless would have been a length before 
as all, sot ard held too. ys an extmandinary ar 

on may depend upon it. an im,” said he, in 
a ehiepee, the friend who was by bis side; “he will win 
the Welter next year, to a certainty. I could not more 
than live with him the first mile and a half, and as to 
heading him afterwards, that was out of the question. 
And he was not badly ridden.” 

“ Bravo, Frank |” exclaimed Hargrave ate ‘won your 
perp Pity is it that you cannot ride lighter, for 
you would make a capital jockey in a very short time” 
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“Who would have thought it?” grambled O'Hara; 


“bad Inck to the that I backed!” 
“Garran!” exclaimed Lord Marley ; “ Nameless is the 
bent horse of the year at this ight. I wish he were 
mine,’ 


«I war pardon, Mfr. Raby,” said Colonel Leigh, 
Pa Hh, Real ois as he walked away from the weig! 
ing-stand ; “the Prince wishes to know whether you are 
disposed to part with your horse, anf, if s0, you will be 
pleased to name your price.” 

“Present my duty to the Prince, sir,” replied Raby, 
‘and please to tell bis Royal Highness Namelea isnot for 
wale. I intend to make a hunter of him.” 

“ What?” exclaimed Fairfax, who was at his elbow, 
“make a hunter of a horse that could have won one of the 
best stakes in England this year, and is nearly certain of 
winning it next!” 

* He whall never have another plate om his foot,” remmmed 
our hero j “but I hope to see many a good fox killed, on 

ia back. 

It is written of Alcibiades, the Athenian general, that 
he gave an entertainment to all the spectatora who wit- 
neveed the success of his horses in winning the three grand. 
JTizes on the Olympic race-conree—a snug little party, if 
‘we are to credit the accounts given of the multitudes 
asgembled on auch occasions, In humble imitation of so 
memorable an example, our hero gave a dinner, on the 
‘evening of hia victory over Antonio, at the Bull Inn, in 
Burford, to a lange party of hia acquaintances, a which, 
in newspaper phraseology, “the utmost conviviality pre- 
vailed to @ very late hour;” not only, indeed, until the 
cock crowed on his perch, but until the sun peeped through 
the blood-red enrtains of the bay-windowed iqueting- 
room of the eaid Bull Inn. Champagne at a guinea « 
bottle, and claret at fifteen shilli the prices charged 
to some old, and to all , gentlemen of those days, at 
Yace times especially—t like water from the limpid 
stream ; and devilled turkey and bishop, after the Christ- 
church fashion, formed the topping up of the feast. In 
short, there was nothing ‘but another Euripides to 
celebrite the day by an ode. 

And what were the topics of the evening? Racing, 
and nothing ele, merely occasionally interrupted by a 
caqual remark on ‘some particular toast. And what the 
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pith of the discussion? Why, that racing was very 
amusing to those who merely witnessed it, but, to those 
who eny in ite mysteries, the most uncertain, generally 
, and expensive pursuit that s gentleman 
can possibly enter into. The only exception to this opinion 
was Fairfax (a hundred thousand pounds the wore now, 
by-the-bye, in expectation, by hix father's proceedi 
the turf,aealready mentioned in these pages), who declanat 
that he'thought evéty man who possesed money, and a 
head for calculation, must make money Ly racing. 
“Then the breeding of race-horees,” added he, “what an 
interesting purmuit ia that |” 

“ Interesting, indeed,” said Sir John Inkleton ; “but I 
believe the calculation is a hundred and fifty per cent. 
loss on all thorough-bred stock, as far as their own 
intrinaic value is concerned. What they may do when 
in training ie another point, unconnected with the lreed- 
ing of thera ; but § believe the calculation is not more 
than one winner in twenty that come to the pont, after 
all charges are paid. I attended a sale of meing colte 
a short time back. The two-year colts and fillies averaged 
ninety-three pounds ; the yearlings fifty-seven. Not one 
of the lot was bred and reared for these veveral sump. 
And now, Frank,” resumed Sir John, “ you know you were 
‘once nicely diddled by a trainer; are you certain all hos 
been right throughout with Mr. Lilly and Nanicleas ?” 

“T have no reason to think otherwise,” replied Frank, 

“But why did he tell you to wait on your horses in the 
Welter race,” continued’ the Baronet, “when you found 
out, by experience of your borse in only one race, that 
stontness, and not speed, was the best, and that, had 
you made running, and not waited, you would have won, 
and cleverly too.” 

“ He must be a fool,” observed our hero. 

“No fool,” resumed Sir John ; “his remarks to you 
on the second day, when he bad backed your horse heavily 
to win, disprovea that charge.” 

“Then he isa rogue,” said Raby. 

“T do not go that length,” said Sir John; “but it has. 
an awkward appearance, and a burnt child always dreads 


the fire” 

,? resumed our “whether fool or rogue, 
concerns me but little. Before this time to-morrow his- 
Will will be discharged, Nameless will be on the road to- 
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Farndon, and my racing career will be at an end. In the 
first ph T do'not understand the system, and 1 bave 
reason to believe it would cost me a very Jarge sum to learn 
it. In the next, one pursuit of this nature is as much as 
any man, situated as I am situated, onght to have on his 
handa at one time; in my opinion, between hunting and 
vacing there is no difficulty in the choice. In the one, 
every man you mevt with is your friend—in the other, your 
foe; which a rival either for fame or‘inoney must more or 
Jese be considered to be. Besides, I am very partial to my 
coach-box, as well as to the humble but satis + 
pleasures grnng from 8 country lifes and, what is 
more, one day or another I hope to be a master of fox- 
hounds. I confess I should like to see myself the winner 
‘af a Derby, an Oaks, or a St. Leger, because I am of 
opinion that when once a man enters pon any pursuit, 
he should not stop until he have exhibited some mark 
of distinctive excellence; but thes odds against my 
accomplishing either of these hazardous and difficult 
undertakings are very great indeed. Then again, I 
think my father is averse to my being on the turf: he 
often makes his boast that, with the exception of a 
nomination to a cup at the county races, the name of 
Raby has never been associated with any gambling 
‘speculation whatsoever ; and, although you are all aware 
that I am now inde] of him, and ‘must succeed to 
His sate, moa a survive him, I ee violate my 
it ing anything that tly dislikes.” 

“Bravo? wad Sit Job. “Bravo” “cried. Hargrave. 
“ Fox-hunti coach-] against all the racit 
in the ‘world’ resumed the former. “ Fox-huntii i 
ever!” exclaimed Hargrave ; “and I vote that we drink 
it ina bumper.” The bumper was drank, and the room 
rang with applause, 

1n the following day, this meeting closed with six well- 

contested races for stakes amounting, in the whole, to 
£1100, which, when looking back to the parent meeti 
at Burford, when the horees of the Dukes of Marlborou 
.and Beaufort, Earls Abingdon and Ossory, Lords Ched- 
worth and Oxford, Mesers. Vernon, Datton, Pigot, and 
Foley: all of high’ blood, and names renowned on the 
turf, were ing, at heats, for a fifty-pound plate, 
‘shows what rapid strides racing bas made within the lact 
seventy years, and also how the value of money bas 
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EF thet doription o'perbun Bat nothing inthe shape 
ib deseriy nothing in t! 
of a race-meeting ‘could have’ been more delightful thin 
Bibury was at the time in which our bero became a 
member of the club, com as it was, of the first 
ing aristocracy of the day, with the heir-apparent to 
crown at the head of them, on hie cropped roan hack, 
with merely 3 groom behind him, with his surtout 
strapped to hi ‘and discoursing with his associates in 
all the affability of a private gentleman. And a striking 
instance of this occurred, as the hero of our tale. 

“Introduce Mr. Raby to me,” said his Royal Highness 
to Lord Solville, as he saw him approaching him on the 
course ; “‘he ia a fine young man, and Iam glad that you 
have got him into the elub: 

‘The introduction took place on the spot, and the Prince 
thos expressed himeelf, in his usual elegantly familiar 
style, pen, this oecasion :?— 

* |, Mr. Raby, you have made your début very much 
to your sati ion, and I tell you, to mine. “In the 
first piace, I am glad that you have become a member of 
Bibury ; and, in the next, your trainer gave me the Welter 
bys estimate of your horse. You would have beaten 
me if you had not waited on your horses. However, a 
ks, should obey orders, you know, Mr. Raby, unless 

finds avery good reason for disregarding them. Lill 
ina clever fellow, but he certainly made a mistake, whic 
ve st lit correcting, and entit on your 
awa judgment. ‘You will be a match for ns allin a very 
short time, And how is excellent mother? I knew 
Lady Charlotte Baby well, in early days, and once danced. 
a minuet with her. Pray tell her I inquired after her.” 

“You do her great honour, sir,” replied Raby ; “I shall 
cagfally obey your Royal Highness commande” 

“So you are going to a hunter fameless,” 
continued the Prince. 

T am, sir,” answered our hero. 

“Anda good hunter he will make,” ssid the Prince, 
“ with eo good a horseman on his back.” 

Our hero bowed, and the Prince moved on. : 

1 There is reason to believe that the week by the 


Prince, during ‘when he felt thoronghly 
Aivested of 1 of ‘and royalty, was to him the 
Ploazantest of the whole year. 
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But « word or two of Lord Solville, who was, aa has 
‘been stated, at the Prince's side at the moment. The 
Prince had a horse called Ploughater, that was a most diffi- 
_ horee to Fde He was not only 8 determined bare 
puller in his races, but went very much on his shoulders, 
With his nose nearly sweeping the ground. It is need- 
Tess to observe that a horse of this scription required 
a vast deal of riding; and it was eaid at the time 
that no member of club, but Eord Solville, could 
ride him as he ought to be ridden, and hitherto he had 
never lost a rece upon him, On the third day of this 
meeting, however, his Lordehip rode him to his cost. So 
great was his exertion in pulling him together, in rather 
a sharply contested race, that no sooner had he dismounted 
from his back, than a blood-veesel burst within him, 
Medical sid waa resorted to, and on the next day but one 
his Lordship ap ‘on the course, on his hack, with » 
countenance pale and wan, indicative.of the loss he had 
sustained. But mark the pluck of the man! Ploughater 
‘waa to walk over for a and his Lordship mounted 
him for the purpose, despite of the remonstrance of his 
owner, As it happened, no ill consequences were the 
result, His Lordatep rode aa usual at the forthcoming 
mecting at Bibury, and in a style seldom excelled by the 
Dest professional jockeys of the day, and, with a ducal 
coronet over his head, is now alive and heart-whole, and 
ag @ specimen of an English Duke as England 
could wish to see. His brother, the Hon. George German, 
second only to him in the gentleman's racing-saddle, has 
paid the debt of Nature ; but many of what may bs called 

of days are now alive 





On our hero’s arrival in London, he found the followi 
letter from his father :— "s 
1 The iter js of that underwent all the pri 
‘tions ‘and discipline scene ‘who et living by riding pale 


k 
i! 
E 
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“My Dear Fraxx.—You are aware that it was the 
eamest desire of your late uncle, and it is likewise mine, 
that you should ceeupy a seat in the senate, It will be an 
admirable introduction into good society, and give you 
an importance in your own eyes and in those of others, to 
which, by circumstances, you are entitled. I have reason 
to believe s very small sum will secure you a eeat for the 
borough of Riply, and I am willing to find the needful. 
Let me request, the, that you will immediately proceed 
thither, and my friend Sir Richard Hartley will propowe 
you to the electors, as well as arrange eversthing that 
may be necessary towards securing your return for the 
Dorough. Observe, it is not guéte a close borough ; but I 
understand there will be no opposition to anyone put 
in nomination by Sir Richard. We are all well here, T 
have heard of your success at Bibury, but know not 
whether to congratulate you, being no friend to the 
dangerous pursuit of racing. Out of five of my fellow- 
collegians who have pursued it, three ruined themnelves 





past Tecorery. lect upon thi and a = your 
immediate decision reapecting Riply,—In te, your 
aifectionate father, : 


“ Anpaew Raby, 
“ AmoreaD Appar, Juns 25h, 1809,” 


The followin ly to the foregoing epistle was de- 
spatched by return Hf the post :— ete 


“My Dean Fataen,—It would il] become me to refure 
complying, in any respect, with the ‘earnest desire’ of 
either my Jate uncle or yourself. I have only to say, 
then, that, although I have not the slightest wish to be in 
Parliament, nor the slightest idea that I shall be of any 
ase when I am thi a silent vote, nevertheless, 
Tam willing to take the step that seems so near to your 
heart. I will proceed to Riply to-morrow, or next day, 
and of course you will write to Sir Richard, and arrange 
all things ni with him, The on dit here is, that I 
am to be opposed by a rich suger-baker from the city—if 
‘80, money will be wanted beyond the mere usual sepmates 
of the return ; and I honestly tell you that, aftershaving 

riche over the necond beat gentleman jockey at 


ined a 
Bibury, 1 not relish being beaten by a city sugar- 
pater over another coune-ratifl leas to spend tay Gra 
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money in the contest. To. use your own words, then, 
touching racing on this” Suppose, when we come 
Pai nore 
is a OW, 
{an make ase of Bu tongue, ‘All things red, I 
chaps, better await the answer to this letter before I set 


to Riply. 

“Now then for a word on another gubject, You need 
not longer hesitate as to your « cf congratulation on 
my success at Bibury. It would have been greater, had I 
used my own judgment in opposition to that of my trainer, 
and Tehould ve won the great prize of the meeting, in 
the room of the Prince of Wales. To show you, however, 
that I am not vain of my triumph over either horse or 
man, I have made my bow to the turf, leaving it to those 
who are better fitted for it than I am-—in other words, to 
thoee to whose tastes it is more congenial than I have 
found it to be to mine. There is too much mystery in it 
to please me ; added toa sort of mutual sumpicion amongst 
its votaries, that all are rogues ther, That such is 
not the case we are well by the numbers of 
honourable men who are them ; but, to speak the 
truth at once, I think, oom with fox-hunting, it is a 
very low pursuit. 

“By the way, the mention of the Prince reminds me 
that his Royal Highness did me the honour to have me 
introduced to him; passed some-compliments on my 
horee os Dorsennante fy ane. fn ae pares believe 
inimitable — elegantly liar style, inquired kindly 
after my mother, reminding me tht “hey had danced a 
minuet together m their younger days. Glad to hear you 
are well, and remain—Your very affectionate eon, 


« 


Francis RaBy 
“'Boxp Sraewr, June 27, 1800.” (OMB. in abeyance), 






The next day but two having brought the answer from 
Mr. Raby, to the effect that he would and the needfal for 
the contest, shawl such take place, adding that he was 
Teall ead gt bo, andl bow. = Pedy ever ho 

as he might * soever he might 
ooo Raby ordered four post-horses ae 
travelling carriage the next morning, and arrived 
Riply the same night. i 
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Richard Hartley, whose fine seat was in the neighbour- 
hood, and the following was the result of the interview :— 
“Glad to see you at Wortham,” said Sir Richard; 
“your father seems bent upon your being in Parliament, 
and on our borough becoming vacant, wrote to me to know 
whether you, as i i 
over the course, told him, in reply, I 
would ; and as to my interest, he made 
the score of our mutual regard. 1 
Jegrnt that an eminent sugar-baker in the city bas » mind 
to aspire to the honour ; and, as be is full of money, he 
aay perhaps, ‘cause ts some trouble.” 

“My father has told mo aa much by letter,” replied 
Fran ik Raby i an I must say I am bce roe surprised 
at his avowal of being prepared to 4} m0 for my 
return to Patliament for which I have no devise, and, 
moreover, I fear I should be of little service to my 
country when I am there, having no turn for polities.” 

“You will not id alone in that respect,” observed 
Sir Richard, “ for the business of the country 1e, and ever 
will be, conducted by a few; but as the effects of » good 
education sometimes shine brilliantly when least expected, 
I eee no reason why you are not to take your part in the 
business of this great country. Your poor uncle Beau- 
mont would have made a first-rate statesman, if he could 
have aroused himself into aetion ; but want of energy is 


not your failing. 

“Rot in puttuita congenisl to my taste,” replied Raby ; 
“no man works harder than I do in the hunting season, 
Dut I should not like to Le shut up im the Hows till four 
o'olock in the morning, and, be put om a com- 
mittee the same day. Then only fancy balf a dozen 
calla of the House in the very best part of the hunting 
season | 

To cut the matter short, we will at once proceed to the 
nomination day, and, politics being inadmissible here, 
merely give an outline of the proceedings, and jump at 
once ta the result. On « show of hands, a imajority 
appeared for Mr. Raby ; but the sugar-baker demandi 
a poll, instantly addremed the electors, and with no sm 
e He not only promised them everything shat a 
member of Parliament could obtain for them, but, of 
course, a great deal more; and what was left undone by 
hia purse, he endeavoured to effect by his tongue. 
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‘order, consistin, in the vehemence of his ut 
and the violence of his action and gesture, than in the 
of his style or the of his he 


only passed for impudence and buffoonery. On the other 
frend the a a and di taf his t were 
ite of a torder, He simply thanked the electors 
for the preference they bad given him in that, the first 
{of the contest—if contest it was about to be—and 
assured them that, if they did him the honour to elect hit 
he would endeavour to merit their favour. He coneladed 
his address, however, with this pithy sentence :— 

“You have required n0 from me, gentlemen, 
and you have done wisely, for none would I have given 
you. Ifit be your pleasure to return me to Parliament 
as the representative of yourselves and your interests, 
will endeavour to do may duty i but I can only consent to 
be placed there with liberty to speak my own senti- 
mente, and vote ss my conscience directa me. There is, 
Tow © the bes of my ably, supsort the crow eed 

to the best of m) ity, BU e OI 
the ancient institutions te the ‘Teal both in chureh and 
state, which the example of « neighbouring country, 60 
lately torn by dissensions in esch of these departmenta, 
has induced ‘many to assail. I am too young in years to 
appeal to experience, and my reading, rather than my 
ecparienes, he ial see to believe that Shere no certain 
‘protection for ei petwon oF property under lemocratic 
‘way, and that Great Britain is tl nation in the 
vs Posen Liberty see direct end of its constitution, 
can only add, then, Esto perpetua.” 
Here voices in the crowd exclaimed—Go on !—Look 


valle ued our hero, “E will look at Am 
rell,” continued our hero, “I wi at America, 
and to what can I compare her? Why, to one of those 
lofty and umbrageous trees which grow so bulky, and 
stretch out their branches to such an extent, that the 
trunk is no longer able to sustain their weight” 
“Well done, ‘young one 1” exclaimed an oldiah man, 
im a leathern apron, having comewhat the sppearance of a 
journeyman shoemaker. “Goon!” 
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“ What were the iblies of antiquity 7" exclaimed 4 
better dressed man in ‘not very unlike a dissenting 
mini 


‘ister. 

4 Well,” observed cur onndidate, I will teil you 
what they were. They were the mature result of profound 
political ecience. In their formation, the deepest re- 
‘sources of Sara wore explored ithe most enlightened 

conn 3 ich history, ex 
orexample of other atc could afford, adcpied. Ie to 
tfue, they flourished for periods, under the auspices of 
consummate wisdom and bravery, but their glory, in 
many instances, was bat short-lived. In fact, it was 
oftentimes confined to the lustre of « single life, For 
example, the splendour of Thebes commenced with the 
public ‘character of the celebrated Epaminonda», and de- 
clined from the moment of his death. In fect, the maxims 
by which their governnients were supported are impracti- 
cable in a popaldhs country, such as England. They 
afford too many opportunities for eaballing, and betray 
the masse of the people into rebellion and outrage. Be- 
tween the patrician and orders the rtruggle in 
ardent and uneeasing ; and then look to the result. 
the former prevail, despotism ensues; and if the latter 
eucceed, anareby is the inevitable consequence. Who but 
a madman would expect to revive the stern politica of 
ancient nations, without their genius, their extreme 
ansterity, their rigid discipline, and their severe morality t 
But one lesson is given us in the construction and pro- 
ceedings of some of those celebrated commonw. 
vsen were -_ wonder and scteninstion of the world for 7 
long period of years. They preser' their purity an 
vigour, and reached the summit of unrivalled excellence, 
not only by instituting the best laws, and executing them 
in the best manner, but by delegating the power of the 
community to none buf the beet men. Let us not, then, 
surrender a form of government which has made us happy 
at home and respected abroad, for one which cannot, 
under present circumstances, be realized without havin; 
a hornet sheet, We shold evbmantiste the fable of 
chasing Juno, ing into a e ily 
mansion which Sa teeitiners have anhabted ao long, 
amay want repair, but those who would level it with the 
ground, or it for another, would soon find their 
mainake. 
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“But the taxes!” says @ careworn elector, the father of 
eleven children, 

“T have an answer for you,” said our hero, “ina few 
words. Without taxes you could have no protection, be- 
cause you could have no Government ; and with refiecting 

the opportunities afforded to them to rise in the 
world, ins country whose revenue is so large as ours, are 
fully equivalent to all they pay. Buf, as to the system of 
their distribution, complaints will evet be made against it, 
inasmuch as Je are apt fo imagine that official duty 3 
never honestly performed but by virtues and abilities 
above humanity. Now, as you have pressed me to deliver 
my sentiments, 1 will tell you what I consider to be the 
duty of every public man in these times, whether in Parls- 
ment or out, He should lend all the aid in his power to 
preserve the easentials of the British constitution, yielding 
to auch changes only es are by no means likely to put its 
safety to the 3 to repress, as much as possible, that 
violent propensity to confusion and anarchy which secretly, 
itnot openly, agitatea the ignorant and discontented ; 10 
soothe the querulons, and encourage the timid, and dis- 
appoint and undeceive the daring and ill-intentioned ; to 
guard every man’s right, by showing that no claims are 
paramount to justice ; and, lastly, to establish the securit; 
of property by enco’ all classes in its defence, anc 
impresaing on the public mind this great trath, that life 
is no longer ‘valuable to any man than whilst he continues 
in the gure and peaceable possession of what he has 4 right 
to call his own. 
ice 1” shouted at least half of those who heard 


im. 

From the commencement of the foregoing address, it is 
apparent that our hero was by no means anxious for the 
honour that now awaited him, since he was very sparing 
of his professions, and indeed, even of his words, until the 
spur was applied to him, But neither professions nor 
words were wanting; neither the purse of the sugar- 
baker, nor his humour, could svail against the deeply- 
rooted interest of Sir Richard Hartley, who, in addition 
to owning nosrly half of the s vpent $4000 a year 
in it; and at the end of the third day's poll, our hero 
was left to walk over the course, and, consequently, at no 
hesvy expense. 

‘The visit to Sir Ricbard—a very good kind of man in 
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his way, but of tastes somewhat uncougenial with thoee of 
his young guest and twice his age withal—being one 
meraly of business, and the object of it being attained, 
Frank Raby waa in London again as soon sa four posters 
could convey him, and hailed amongst hix acquaintance as 
the new MP, 

“I would rather be Jf.F',” xsid he, to some of his friends 
who were jeering him ; and the hardest hitters of 
them all was his Gear friend ve, who caat these 
ines in his teeth :— 


Go on, brave youths! till, in anme future age, 
‘Whips shall become the nenstorial budge : 


TT Eugland soo her senator 
Meet all at Wee 7 tx boots and spars; 
Seo the whole Howse, in rontual frenzy tual, 
Ber patriota all iu leather breeches clad : 


‘Of bets, not taxes, learmadiy debat 
‘Rod guide ith ejul reins « steed ‘and state." 


“Bot, jesting apart,” rexamed Hargrave, “how did you 
get on upon the ustings 
“Tipped them ‘a little jaw,’ aa wa used to say at Eton, 
T meant to have said lens T did say, but one or two of 
my constituents, aa I suppose I must now call them, would 
not be satisfied till they had tried me on a point or two 
touching my principles as they are called, but they did 
not get much by it. I only advised them to be quiet and 
subjects, and mind the main chancs; and I might 
ave added, mind their own business, For my part, I 
cannot think what a fellow with a leathern apron before 
him can know about politics; but this I do know, that if 
power were to get into the hands of such fellows, the 
tyranny of a Nero or # Osligula would he a trifle to it, At 
a rents, the natural rm society would be reversed. 
1e bad would usurp the the good, the young of 
the old, the weak of the the foot ot the wise, the 
poor of the rich, the servant of his master, and the subjects 
and di ne me application of the stady and 
bey id no meta) i lication 6 study anc 
acience of taal os mieriing escape you nid 
Sir John Inkleton jocosely ; “nothing about holdfng the 
reine of government with a stesdy hand, clogging the whecli 
of administration, or of other nations ovéstripping us in 
the race of glory? But tell me, Frank, how did your 
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acquit himeelf did he touch on tho shop in 


MBs be, indeed" Frank, “but he touched 
ot e on 
for ha spoke for above two hours. In 
himeelf. cae menee, and to 

it 
ight 





last year’s clouds, fa Plog good deal ebout 
speakers jouse of Commons, 
oot rere the of their concep- 


Tis apoech he I heat atin ag going rom 
18 let the cat out , bY QI 
Sha! in support of his the himeelf was 
=the 

0, how wretched 
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of the country? Thay shoal 
bipmpent carefully iy weigh el pointe ‘os are Likely to meke for 
or upoet it j-whet sn to bo faced, what ta be azpected | 
Sorat cretnneeeenens mobosapeeed sciuaip wieder 

uences are to , whather 
the extent of our riaK do not more than eounterbalanes 
the probable advantages of the enterprise, When de- 


these matters, those who ree oe the 
Ferns aeouib exatine the subject 


thoroughly 
point of view—not only real, but possible. Siler making 
hennwalven marters of it, they have nothing more to de 
than to set forth those circumstances, and to state their 
argumenta for and against the measure with force and 
simpli Hari is ie room for displaying beauties, for 
rts scence This may 


jed an eee ae, ‘for hich ne 
man 3s 60 distinguished which, in fe 
that has more of show than of vali: "Al ithe 9 wets 
of Demosthenes to animate the Athenians Philij 






are rich, not geudy brilliant, not ‘Bot ating. fore 
way to the mind, not by ts sxtiden: of insinustion, but :t 
the irresistible ri eel th.” 

“Upon tected the Baronet, “1 asm myself 
i e 6 wou! 19 moat use! 
inclined to thi fad sugar-baker would be the most useful 
ro: those are good business-like ideas of his, 
c t to oe .P., “and wish 
“I think vo 100," our on, sporting M ani 
rratin t e bad the money in my 
pocket thar my clevtlon vill oma, It would just make 
Toy stable complete.” 

“Ts it not already complete?” observed Sir John; 
“aze not eight good bunters enough for you?” 





one. Nothing under satud’ of twelve will do 
Sep ime tee eee oe, dee of 
i icking my in Melton 
‘with: hounds ; Sot each eal be the tose 
GT tad a short stable of ‘iomea, with hounds every day 
within reach.” 
« “You will outrun the constable,” said the Baronet. 


HH 
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“No fear,” answered Frank ; “I shall live quietly in the 
country in the summer, to provide for the winter cam- 

ign ; and as I have given up the tarf, and never play 

on, sixpence, my income will stand the brunt.” 

“But Parliament 1” remarked paper that will be 
*FiNoe pinch of thet replied ont patsct "at 

fot nu our ‘at least aa 
Tittle an T can tas shell Teave sigh other matters to 
wiser heada than mine, Whst would ny opinion be worth 
on the affairs of the Elector of Bavaria, or the convention 
with Ruseis #” 

Patliament not assembling till the usual period, it did 
not interfere with the present views of its new member, 
and when it did meet, nothing further was heard of him 
than that he had taken the oaths and his seat The 
summer, however, was not wasted by him in the doubly- 
hhested atmosphere of London; but, by the first day in 
July, he was soraforiably settled egaintat Farndon Hall, 
with @ select party of friends, enjoying the pleasures of 
the coach-box, together with fishing cricket, until be 
took his departure for the Highlands, as he had done in 
Preceding years, On his arin ey addition to the usual 

ue of the trigger during months of September 
and October, he entered upon another Pursuit it 
did not prove to his liking. Having what he considered 
a fair kennel of greyhounds, he became a member of a 
coursing meeting, and contended for eome of the beeen 
Neither wae he unsuccessful ; his dog, Champion, having 
particularly signalized himself in several severe ‘courses, 
and was the winner of two cape But coursing was not 
to his taste, sutticiently 00, at least, as to induce him to 
enter into it as a ecience, and without doing so he con- 
tidered it must be time ‘thrown away in following it, 
unlees for the cake of what is called the parson’s course 
—namely, “the hare at the end of it.” This, howover, 
his keeper was able to provide for him. But he had 


objections to coursing on several grounds. Firstly, the 
prodigious m bar off rales and regilations to be obeseved 
at 





jesat considered to be Sheeered sa the 
ruuu ‘course, ‘cause disputes, e 
diffculty of observing them-— to the satisfaction the 


loser especially. All emulative pursuits, he said, uce 
pentane fat “he contended. that he witnessed Lp 
anxiety in the owners of greyhounds, when the contest 
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has beemefor a cup, than in thoee of race-horees running 
for the Derby or ‘The difficulty of having the 
course fairly decid chief cause of this excitement ; 
and] amore tring situation than that ofthe tryer or judge 
of a first-rate coursing meeting is not often experienc 

Secondly, the system of breeding and training grevhoands 
in 20 refined that, to excel in a man’s whole attention 
should be given tu it. At the end of the third vear, then, 
of his keeping gf rhounde, he had sale of thom at 
Tattersall’s, where they fetched as guod prices as could be 
expected from the kennel of eo young a sportaman as our 
hero. The history of Champion, however, proved remark- 
able, He became the sire of more good greyhounds than 
any other dog of those days; indeed, it was anetted of 
bim, that he could prod runners from very in 
ferior bitches. This was a ing reflection to our hero, 
inasmuch as it showed that, so far in life ax he had gone, 
hhe had more or lass succeeded in whatever purmit he had 
eny in; and in the fly-leaf of his greyhuund book, in 
which the pedigree and performance of each dog were very 
accurately entered, were the following remarky, written 
with his own hand :-—" Although many kinds of dogs ate 
as Jong an the greyhound, yet, from the many curves and 
circles which he describes in his shape, he excels all in 


is strides. 

“Fine greyhounds, like fine horses, have a general 
portion, and a certain of parts; they abound in 
muscle, have great for their height, have their 
hocks Jet down to the ground, behind, and standing from 
them, which greatly increases the angle, have the muscles 
of the thigh remarkably broad and expanded, with great 
atrength of back, and to supply the want of a tong panterne 
joint—which epeedy horses have—their feet and toes are 

vr than those of any other dogs. They also resemble 
the hare in the declivity of the shoulders, aud length and 
siren of the hinder legs, as well as the development of 
muscle in the loins. In fact, were their frame to be put 
to the teat of ietrical science, I know not in what 
Tespect it could be improved as regards the united faculties 
of speed and endurance.” 
things will have been observalle in the plogree of 
this history—if history it can be called: one, that our 
hero, although occasionally ranning riot a little, like 
Well-bred young hound just entered to his game, possesses 
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an amiable dis) soulensdl ar bass oy bis hononr- 
able revi hua his father, ed 
wncle, and which could not to 
juct through life. “other, that Sir John he 
ie iron fhe it—sishoogh perhaps the enco = 
is example of too re pas na aly, 
coach-box and for busting sip red 
giving him the benefit of his ie naveral aovldiy 
matters, a6 likewise in now then decking the ardour 
ithfal mind, © conscious that, ono or snother, 
poy hertng to extent, would oy within bis 
ach, Fone ee a OY Sate fee panne 
now about to appear. 
“What are your Frank, for the winter cam- 
7” asked’ the Sol esa 


ion Hall. 

“°F shall go to Melton,” replied Fran! 

cree toe eng tage Sir hn, “before you 
determine the state of your 
stud is not equal to pk at Sripreaant, nel er should 1 
pre tpe ape bs you be bare laid Ina a ee Tonuning 

house docking ‘el eae 

yar stocking your 
Yom oum borrow what amy ants want from m) my eolicitor, 
until that little erate in, Hartiordchire replied 
our hero, 

“Take my sdvice,” resumed the Baronet; “do not 
borrow from your lawyer. Lawyers are necesmry agents 
to men of but the more independent we are of 
them, ie ftir chance ive we of tht ding on junio 
and it would not be worth your while to raise 

any other way, until that estate is sold. ‘And, mind, f I 
ao not blame you for your intention of sel it, since 
small property. iy like Fea the parckben teouse wall nat 


aaly gre roe el iter sar? de the woeld than yon 
itherto had, but, by enabling you to have your 
feaane Slane so aden ta yome A you go, you will 
save twenty per cent. upon Let me advise 
you, then, to defer your visit to for one more 

“But my house and stables, Inkleton ; what must I do 
about them #” exclaimed Frank. “I shall have the rent 
to pay, and nothing for my money!” F 
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son will hare nothing, to pay.” remuned Sit John 


« ‘will take the whole hands.” 

“Sir or his mingaired our hero, 

“ His brother, lied Sir Joa “and as you have 
often said you should like to take what you call a tour of 
hunting countries, I should recommend you to select thin 
winter Tipie Loead oar ‘Aa you avow your intention of 

“elf, Oo may profit much the 
es I ‘able to observe closely the 
conduct of YO will bn as i, sserre only the 
you visit, profiting by what is good, snd marking whet 

may consider to 

“Your advice is ha replied 0 t hero; “I will at 
onee sct upon it, In ee first place, I ahall be quite at 
cave in my mind, from the reflection that I shall not be 

too fast on my banker ; and, in the next, I shail 
wo bares profit by what I see in various countries, and in 
the various sporteryen whom I shall ua in them.” 

Shortly after this conversation took place, Frank Raby 
commenced hia tour, fixing fixing upon Chali as his ptart, 
and for this very good reason was informed that the 
hone which hunted the country were at that period 

the management of a firat-rate rate sportsman of the 
ree of tere no other than George Horne, whose 
family had been long seated in thie stisweratie country. 
Mor es Be micinhereed on aie Brubjoct : he found @ most 
fective kennel of hounds, with a truly scientific sports- 
man at their head, and he also foand—the surest teat of 
merit—that his blood was sought after in some of the first 
establishments of those days. But for the country he 
could not say much. Having had a taste of WLeiceaterahi 

Northamptonshire, and Werwnckebire, he found hi 
cramped, as it were, in the small fields of Cheshire; 
neither were some of his horses at all calculated for its 


fre a as he must spring from the cop, 

ean he landing side, Vat ital requires 

sud good horseman to get him over if with 

malety, ere he ear eet gre he eee 

pace. eroper, a LE 
SS Se 
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and resolution so desirable in horses who have to 
face the thickly-set thorn fences of the countries we have 


ped alluded to are the agreree, of what Seng Bene. 
e wteadiness in required—amounting, it 
elackness—at the lity of the fences 7 ‘have been 
describing ; and it being the lot of our hero to have only 
front ke stud (which consisted of eight hantere and two 
hacks) ing these qualities, he never went out with- 
onte fal Buthe profited these Mishaps in more waya 
than one. git profited by these fiisheps in more war 
horses were up to every description of trap, in the first « 
place ; and, in the next, he acquired some excellent lesaons 
‘on the use of the bridle from some of the best men. 
in the Hunt; and from none more to bis edification than 
from one whose calling confined him to the use of the 
black coat: this was the Rev. James Tomlinson, quite the 
crack man of the field, being a horseman of the very 
first class,‘and a good withal. Our hero was 
delighted as well as edified by the manner in which this 
leman crossed this cramped and difficult country, 
‘vonceit him to be a man who would shine in any 
country, forasmuch as he combined quickness with hi 
judgment of every point relating to hounds; and his hand 
‘was equal to anything. His stud was not not 
ex half a dozen ; but, when disposed to sell, they 


any price. 

‘It has happened to most men who have ridden after 
hounds—although not perhaps more than once in their 
lite—to feel a horse a whe called 8 seroma spring 
when in the air. This circumstance occurred one day to 
our hero, when hunting with the Cheshire hounds, and 
on mentioning the subject to Mr. Horne, he thus delivered 
his opinion ‘upon it :— 

by We experienced this extra exertion in a hunter 
more than onee,” observed Mr. Horne, “but I admit the 
difficulty of accounting for it. Leaping commonly takes 
place on a fixed surlace, which possemes the power of 


ce, ping, 
re, now, can be part to a certain degree, from 
though the retrograde motion e 
aurfaie produces a diminution in the velocity of the len} 
compared with that which is made from firm . 
However, here is a fulerum to spring from in each case; 
but how a horse, haying once made hia epring, has the 
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power to increase the velocity of it, is difficult to account 
for, unless, aa is the cane with serpents and such aquatic 
insects aa have long bodies and no fins, he have the power 
of inflecting the Doay tos certain extent, and hens 
ire en impetus, | Swimming an are Tea) 
whieh take lage in fluids, but are Produced by the 
resistance t! fluide make to impulee of certain 
eurfacee, through which swimming or flying animals move 
with great rapidity® but the velocity is necessarily great 
in-proportion to the variety of the medium. The muscles 
which produce it require, therefore, a furce vastly superior 
to that which is necessary for a simple leap upon a solid 
eurface ; but there is util another requiaite for motions 
which take place in fluids, which the horse does not 
posses. The body being entirely surrounded by these 
media, would find an equal resistance on all sides; and 
the velocity scquired by striking the fluid posteriorly 
would soon be overcome by the auantity that must be 
Gisplaced anteriorly, if the animal had not the power of 
considerably diminishing its surface immediately after it 
has atruck the fuid—which power, aleu, the horse has not, 
1 conta ualy wa tehabed Eedorg Preservation ¢ ot some of 
my limbs, perhaps my life, for an exertion of this sort, 
which enabled my horse to clear a sawpit that was on 
the landing side of a fence I rode at. ¢ who saw nie 
exclaimed—' Why did you not look before you leaped?” 
when a wag answered him in the worde of Hurace—t Nemo 
mortalium omnibus horis sawpst!” 

The next pack visited by our hero was that of Sir 
Richard Puleston, who hunted parte of Cheshire, Shrop- 
shire, and North Wales, and his object for no doing was 
this:—he had been informed, by more than one good 
judge, that Sir Richard was an excellent breeder of fox- 

ounds ; in fect, that he had done much towards riddis 

them of those coarse points which, whilat they disfi 

them, were found not to be essential to strength and 
endutance, but evidently impediments to rpeed, Then he 
had another motive for visiting Sir Richard’n pack. He 
was at that time one of the very few masters of fox- 
hounds who hunted his own hounds, and, as he hoped 
some day or another to hunt a pack himeelf, he was 
‘anrious to see a itleman placed in that difficult and 
fying situation, Nor was be disappointed in Bir Richard, 
‘yho exhibited much good judgment in his casts, and drew 
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for his fox in a manner very much to hie taste, Had he, 
ind ridden a little nearer to his hounds in chase, he 
would have called him a first-rate hunteman. The next 
pack, however, which our young sportsinan went to se, 
on his tour, were hunted by quite a first-rate huntaman, 
and also in the character of a gentleman. We allude to 
Mr. Musters, who at that time hunted one of the best of 
the midland counties with very great «lat. He combined, 
in the opinion of our hero, every pBstible requisite for 
his task. He was a beautiful and bold horseman ;-with 
‘A Voice musically melodious ; with the eye of a hawk to 
hie hounds and eonntry, and with a port of intuitive 
knowledye of the usual Jines in which hia foxea ran, to an 
extent not hitherto witnessed by him. And the following 
rather curiously drawn portrait of hin was given to him 
by a friend :— 

“Itis in the field that Mr. Musters shines. Birds, we 
are tokl, caunot couceive with beasts, nor fish with fowl, 
ut dogs, to au extent, certainly conceive with men, 
and some persous have a peculiar method ofj makit 
their wishen known to them, At the head of these is 
Mr, Musters, In command of hounds I never saw him 
equalled, and he certainly handles them with a master’s 
hand. Bvery art lian ite peculiar terms, and his language 
and method in the field are most appropriate. In fact, 
hhe may be saul to suit the action t the word, and the 
word to the action, with the it pussible effect. By 
temperament of constitution, alsu, be is particularly fitted 
for a huntamun ; for, being’ never fatigued, he is always 
cheery and gay. To sum up all, althoush @ gentleman, he 
is a hunteman. Nature qualified him for the task, and 
without this, it is in vain to attempt it. As Ion says— 








«What's the gay Dolphin when he qnits the waves, 
‘And bounds npon tee ‘jonr™ 


Buta singilar instance of his powers over the wills and 
affections of his hounds was related to our hero by one 
who had leug hunted with him; and what renders the 
cireumstance still more extraordinary, is the fact that Mr. 
Mustein does not feed his own hounds in kennel, as most 
ontamen (servants) do. “His hounds mere on their 

to sleep out, previously to the next day’s hunting, 
the fixture being 3 distant one, and he himself was like- 
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“wise on hig road to dine and sleep at a friend’s house, It 
happened that, as his own house was four miles from the 
kennel from which the hounds had started, he did not 
travel in their line for a certain portion of the road ; but, 
Knowing that he must crow it at a certain point, he 

uxhed on his hack, to enable him to get ahead of them. 

hen, however, they came into that part of the ruad 
over which he had just gone before them, despite of the 
endeavours of the Whip to restrain them, every hound in 
the pack started off, and overtook him in the rpace of a 
mile, Neither could their joy on reaching him be re- 
strained ; they surrounded his horse, and one actually 
leaped! on his quarters, for the purpose of licking his 
hantaman’s face.’ 

There was another eminent sportsman in that country, 
whom Frank Raby was anxious to see, and that pleasure 
was sfforded him. This waa Sir Charles Knightly, one 
of the most fearlgas and determined horemen of the 
period to which we allude. On two thorough-bred horses 
pants and St. nee ee = rode fer several 
seasons, he went straighter, jays, than any other man 
over the country in which he hunted, aud which was one 
of the strongest in England ax to fences, und this fact ia 
confirmed hy the following declaration om his part. On 
sume one observing, in his presence, that the country in 
which he hunted was very strong, lut that the difficulty 
of crossing it was, to a certain extent, lessened by the 
number of bridle-gates, he coolly replied, that the 
fault he fownd with tt was in the number of Uridie and other 
‘gates with which it abounded. “1 wish,” said he, “every 
gate in the country wae nailed up, and then my hounds 
would not be incommixted by the crowd.” He was not 
a inaster of hounds at the period to which we allude, so 
that our herv had not an opportunity of observing hin in 
that capacity, but he took several Jessons from him in the 
practice of riding to hounds. 

“The straightest road is the best and casieet for your 
home he would sty, until the hounds tam, when you 
shou! lways get a point in your favour, sing a little 
beforehand with them at thet moment.” § . 

eh & great treat was afforded to our young spertema: 
in witty day with Mr. Musters, in the very celebrated 
woodlands of the country his hounds hunted. Strange to 
seg, they are dissected by avenues to the extent of seventy 
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Miles, in various directions ; and being the of 
a noble Duke, himself a master of forhounde ave pas 
abort of foxes, He was fortunste in seeing a fox made to 
‘break from them by the surprising energies of Mr. Musters, 
and, after facing the open country, being up at his death, 
at the distance of twelve miles, as the crow fli 

Moving on, in his tour, our hero visited the Hertford- 
shire hounds, then the Hampshire, and afterwards the 
Vine, with each of which he saw som. really good sporta- 
amen, from several of whom he gathered golden opinions, 
which served his pur through life. The scene of 
Betion with each of these packs dying in whet may Ye 
called very unfavourable ground for hounds, was his chief 
motive for visiting them, forasmuch as it is in the over- 
coming of difficulties that talent incet strikingly displays 
itecli. He witnessed much science in all that related to 
the Hertfordehire, their hunteman being a first-rate per- 
former, assisted by as clever @ whipper-in as ever rated 
a hound ; and in the “Hampshire” pack, from Alpha to 
mewn, all appeared to him to be perfect. In fact, he 
found, as a friend of his told him he would find, a pro- 
priety attending that establishment, a3 well as correctness 
of conduct in everything relating to it, which are highly 
gratifying toa sportsman’s eye, and which cannot be too 

ly imitated. The civility and respectful behaviour 
of ihe servants were beyond all praise; and whether by 
command of their master, or from their own sense of 
propriety, it was not in his power to determine, but an 
cath, or a coarse expression of any sort, was never he 
to escape them under the moet trying circumstances that 
occurred. It showed that fox-hunting was about to be 
purged of the only stain that was then attached to it, 
namely, being the scene of wanton disregard of the usual 
decorum of society. 

Of the Vine hounds he thus wrote to his intimate friend 
and brother sportaman, Hargrave :— 

“T am now hunting with a pack called the Vine, 20 
called because such is the name of their owner's house, 
he representing the county in Parliament. He haa the 
appearance of anything rather than e master of fox- 
hounds, streaming across with a ig- 
tal dewa hig becky but be je ver) popular witha 
descriptions of Bat it is of his hounds that I 
wish to speak. ey are very small—the smallest I exer 
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daw—but neat, ick in their to 

Boa." anal have an’ che ‘to some of thett 
Dlood, one day or another, They have a bed, light. 
scenting country to hunt over, which puts their goodness 
to the teat. 


“You often hear me of my weight, and grumble 
about it, I shall do agoged Donut Tees that men, 
four stone heavier than I am, can go well up to hounds. 
‘When I was in the Hertfordshire country, I saw this 
proved in the person of one of the most extraordinary 
men, perhaps, England ever produced. His name is 
Richard Gurney—commonly called Dick Gurney—and, 
although riding eighteen atone, he goea the best pace. 
In fact, a short time since, I went to see a gate that he 
and Sir Charles Knightly—but no one else—leaped, near 
Northampton, at the end of a twenty minutes’ burt, It 
@ppeared to me next to a miracle that he could have 

it, when Ilooked at its height, and thought of 
his tremendous weight. The name of the hore that 
performed it is Cock Robin (winged, I should imagine, 
ae namesake), and he has refused 1000 guinens 
for him. 
we froet i gone atlas and to our no sina delight, 

the breaking-u of one always reminds me 
the inhabitants of The countries trom which the eun 
absents himself for half the year. Speaking poetically, 
whan they see the chariot of Diana, every inan cla] 
his hands for joy ; all come forth from their cat with 
dancing and songs, to welcome the sppruach of the 
beautiful goddeas. “Bat you may wish to know what I 
did with myself during the frost. I visited London for 
a week, and afterwards ran down to Amstead, and had 
@ capital week’a shooting, killing seventeen couples of 
™ eleven and a half brace of pheasanta, seven 
and a half of snipes, and eleven of rabbits, I then ran 
down to Quorn to see the hounds in kennel, and a great 
treat Ihad. The master was from home, but I inspected 
the whole establishment, which, to use the low expression, 
‘made my mouth water,’ and I said to myself—‘ when sh: 
I be qualified to be at the head of such an establishment. 
ssthis?’ I was answered by the inner man, with a still 
lower expression—' when you have eaten s good deal more 
pudding? But I tell you, honestly, Hargrave, I shall 
ngrer consider myself completely happy until 1 become 
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a master of foxhounds. By-the-bye, one piece of informa- 

tion gleaned at Quorn somewhat surprised me, and this 

waa, the comparatively small number of foxes killed in 
ve 


—From 1éth of August 1761 to April 1798, thirty-four 


brace. From 16th of June 1702 to 9h of April 1793, 
forty-one and a half brace. From 16th of June 1793 to 
i "brace. From 33rd 


g 
E 


April 1 y-four and a balf brace. This, you will 
Pereeive, averages little more than thirty six brace in the 
‘Beason, jing ow commencing more 
than usually carly. Kither the foxes must have been more 
searee than they now are, to account for this trifting 
amount of Llood; or, what I think most probable, they 
were wilder and more difficult to kill in Meynell's days, 
the country iteelf being wilder and more open than it 


now 
“The kennels and stables at Quorn are su; and 
must ses them goon. Exclusive of boxer, gly in Tea 


stable which holds twenty-eight horses, and trived 
wy a iing Gevintion Teoon’s Hight line that, althogt 





‘Towards the close of the season, another letter was 
Frank his friend Hargrave, of 


to 
whieh the f ing is part :— 
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1 
relating tg,rou a run 1 exw yostaday; in the Atharone 


he morning wes tol ly stormy, snd, ae far as 
human foresight extended, perfectly intnial 10 rent and 
sport; but the result ible is human judg- 
meat} "We drew the Golds and Welsborough Gore 8 


‘We then te Sutton Hambion, and the hounds 
had been in the cover a minute before the electric 
sounds of “Tally-be1’—‘Gone-sway 1’ were audible, and 


the fox broke in the most gallant style. The moment 
the hounds were laid on the scent, it was evident we were 
in for a run; aud away went, with heads up, and 
stern to Bosworth, w! the hounds, and a few 
‘of the firet-flight men, got's view of the fox. It was but 
& peep, however, and away wo went again, the hounds 
ppearing bent upon canquest—the pace up to this 
moment ‘having been a fiying one, He then made his 
line for Kirkby, Jeaving tho Laced the left, as if 
Burt Wood his next point; but the nds 
him so hard, that he went Et taither a-field ; 

4 come tothe end of my he was killed at the en: 

of one hour and fifty-five minutes, during which time 
nothing occurred which could be called a check, The 
country being awfully Sep fea the pace throughout 
fast in the extreme, several disasters occurred, and 

Noterinary surgeons were in request, on the morrow, in 


i 


mrp lye, I fr ‘not recollect having told you Shins 1 1 
hunted one week in Yorkshire, with the hounds of the 
far-famed Earl of Darlington. He has a noble establich- 
ment of hounds and ice ot humtemen bath count 
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iat ge Shane Se I will give you a 
en of his style, in recording ae oe of the 
yy on which I was out with his Speaking 
Tce of his field who went well in brillisnt ron 
we had, of an hour and minutes, he says—‘I cannot. 
omit to mention that the Bev. Mr. John Morton shone 
a8 conspicuously on his grey mare as he always does in 
the pulpit Then, speaking of myself, his ip hae 
thus described me:—‘A young genth man by the name 
of Raby, a friend of Sy aintic, whe made his ag 
quaintance at Melton, was out with us this day, and rode 
‘well to my hounds ; he appears to have an old head w 
young shoulders, and I prophesy that be will, some day 
or another, make a distinguished sportsman.’ 

“ His Lordship did not show me what he had written ; 
but as we like to hear what is thought of us by . 
whose opinion is worth having, I took a peep int 
book next morning, and was of course flattered by the 
handeome mention made of me, I certainly never rode 
better to hounds than I did that day over s cramped and 
difficult country, but I chanced to Fide Achilles, who is 
2. to all sorta of trap, There was, hover one fence 

ich I did not attempt, although many of the Yorkshire 
horses did not appear to regard it; this was 4 stile in the 

of the letter V, consequently without @ top bar to 

le the oye of @ horse as to how high he is to leap. 

Sno, not accustomed to this sort of fence, would be in- 

duced to leap through it, in which case he most likely 
‘would be caught. 

“You will expect that I shall say something of the 
hounds, They are divided into two pec eee ee 
the smallone, The hounds are noble and 
good hunters ; bul I saw both Packs at work, ony 
in difficultiee—I gave the preference to the small ont 
which appeared snore andy and and quicker kee is ale 

er, however, a 
eeablishment”™ 

‘The mmmer succeeding the period which we have now 
been detailing the operations of, having been passed in 
& way, for the most part, to the full satisfaction of our 
hero—amely, in the enjoyment of the London season 
‘up to a certain eee eee piney OLe 
friend Hargrave, Ey Ascot races,'Bibury Club 
meeting, together with his © ‘parliamentary duties" — 
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although be was getting somewhat ont of conceit with 
being a member ‘of the British senate, having been twice 
obliged to abeent himself from a favourite fixture for 
hounds to obey a call of the House, and once had a visit 
from the sergeant-at-arma for not obeying it :—when all 
these momentous affairs were socomplis [, he hastened to 
Farndon Hall, to spend the rest of the summer ins way 
more congenial to his taste. His coaching estaltishment 
‘was now quite coMplete by some changes he had effected 
an London. He had drafted the kicking wheeler; as 
well as a leader that would not stand still when he pulled 
up hia coach on the road, and he was s bad atarter an 
well. Having witnessed much of the performances of 
some of the best gentlemen-coachmen of the day, during 
his stay in London, he was hecome a first-rate artiat 
hi ;, and, after the example of hin friend, “His 
Honour,” by opening the door of his servants’ ‘hall to 
such of the coacymen and guards on his road as required 
a few days’ rest, with having their allowance 
scored up to hina in his village, throagh which three mails 
and seven coaches passed ly, his name was known to 
nearly all the fraternity of the whip aaa kind-hearted 
gentleman, and among the best Lear! aes He 
‘waa, i uni ly respected ranks of persons 
in his neighbourhood : neit was he unmindful uf the 
poor; allowing those of his parish, besides occasional 
Amistance, a bushel of wheat a week throughout the year, 
aa his father had always done to double that amount. 
‘Then a pleasing circumstance occurred on the anniversary 
of his taking up his abode at Farndon Hall. Setting 
aside the outlay of his carriages and horses, as likewive 
the furnishing of his house, he found himself #0 far from 
being in advance of his annual income, that there wasa 
balance of 2190. in his Favour. To this Beas indebted 
wily to his own sense ‘ety, ly to the ex- 
Elleus advice of hin friend fatleton and greatly to his 
having looked into his affairs at theend of each month, 
and paid resdy money for all minor wants. The little 
estate in Hertfordshire, also, from its beautiful locality, 
had been sold for nearly £2000 beyond the calculation 
of hia agente, which tended further to lace Him “on 
velvet,” that is to eay, with everything in his reach that a 
man of moderate views could desire. “ Now,” esid be to 
_Wjnelf, “T am qualified to hunt from Melton.” 
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petiencesthan himself—most of the arts and sppliances 
which render traps ia man ihn woh a 
year, were to be found in his house at Mi 

Biwe havea otinge he sol Wann ead 
for this sccasten. By the his friend Somerby, 


“The eight bynters you now have,” eaid Somerby, 
taMoeafed Of thes kind t three of them 

‘ere not suited for boc yr togrid uate he fret place, they 

are not well ens pn! country ; 

ia the next, tn pried malay) deficient in swale 

to command large blackthorn hed; 


ges, 

with their ire ditehea, and more ly the ox fences, 
wie apo Lesiag hh to extend edoive i their leape 

Let me recommend you 

wo date bot thon se nd te they are Ovo li of 
well-known andecapital Leicestershire horses coming to 
‘Tottersall’s in 3 apie can then and there re- 
Place them, as well as a the number of your stud. 
not think me conceited 7 thus shetasterist ie 


i ire horse; d it, before you 
hunted in that country BZ T have, you will 
say I have not overdrawn the pictune: 


‘Space will not admit of our sccompan: our hero 
during the whole of his residence et pa which 
continued for nine consecutive years, and where he left 
behind him a ceputation for all that is desirable in the 


gentleman, the ‘and the sportsman ; and the 
character he ga ve of it when he ar tigers it was, thas 10 to 
a ‘it was the most ig fal a) i 
ipnaee Ee ‘od rendesvous of dl plesures and 


whatsoever in agreeable to soreale in truth, to him, an 
earthly ae There was, wae in fies but one seven 
stance entire period of journ ere, 
that ee an unpleasing refi reflection” rar i -_ 
relation of it here some good may arise,” An 

szpremion from 4, ot eaded young Irishman, tat 


brilliant ron in the n sbichy in thoes Say, was 
too often oalebrated with rites in the evening 
zanna the of party at which our hero 


le one ; and, a5 was the custom of 
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those days, for the honour of Ti Ty, an apology for 
the offence by the aggressor was declined. A meeting, 
then, was necewarily the consequence; and our hero, 
heving placed his honour in the hands of an officer of the 
@ is with whom he became intimate at Melton, was 
himeelf, the next morning, placed in array to his 
antugonist at the distance of twelve paces. On the word 
“ Fire” being given, the Irishman fired jn the air; and— 
98 was evident to both secondse—the pis{l of hi opponent 
having been so pointed as to render it impossible the ball 
could take effect, it, was, of course, a Lioodless affair. 

“ Now, Mr. Raby,” said the Irishman, “I am ready 
to take your hand, and declare, upon the honour of a 
gentlensn, that I’ regret having given you offence.” 
Anger, Tike fhe bee aye Seneca, should sting bat once. 

ur hero tool aud and pressed it, ing, emphati- 
eal , theae words :— were 

r 


fellow, let ns think no more of what has 
happen 3 you have done aud said all that I could 
jesire. 

The conduct of Frank Raby was highly approved of 
on this occasion, having shown himseli to be 6 man of 
courage, tempered with humanity, which, after all, is the 
only true courage,’ as porscering that nice eensibility of 
honour which weighs the insult, rather than the injury ; 
willing to acocpt of the slightest atonement for either, 
and totally incapable of revenge. The situation, however, 
in which he had placed hi (for hin aut jet was 6 
first-rate shot), without the effort to defend himeelf, and 
of course ignorant of the intentions of hia opponent, 
became a subject of admiration am his associates ; 
and on the arrival of Hargrave, a few days afterwards on 
8 visit to him, the following conversation took place, on 
beri vena tone bday eal said,” observed Hi 

ve 8 a largrave, 
“on the subject of your affair with the Irishman: the 
‘Melton men—at least many of them--think you let him 
off too cheaply; that is to say, you, who were the 
ieved, ran the risk of being punished, without the 

ce of punishing the sagrestor’ 

“No punishment which he conld have inflicted w; 
me,” replied Frank Raby, “would have been equal to 

The Greeks used the word te doth what we og] 

a Greek Apra to express egl 
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* what I qhonld have suffered had I caused his death, I 
would not have = man’s blood lie at my door for sny 
consideration whatzoever, And a¢ fora wish, cu my pari 
to inflict punishment on Fitzmaurice, nothing was further 

my mind, He is a -hearted icllow—a man of 
licence, indeed, in hi and actions; and I felt sorry 
afterwards that 1 took umbrage at what he said.” 

“ But would not your honour have—” 

“Honour!” interrupted our hero; “I think there is 
oo much stress laid upon thie said thing called honour ; 
it appears to be the darling attribute of the present age; 
but I think it has lost by its acynirements. It is a 
Picture of virtue, perhaps, finely drawn, but, in my 
apinicn, the lines are not just, and the colours are too 
glaring. ‘These bloody maxims of hovour werv unknown 
to the ancients in the best of their tines, and why should 
not we, who boast of our refinement, be unable to live 
correctly in wocigty, unless under fear of being shot, or 
compelled to shoot others?” 

“Pardon me,” replied Hargrave ; “Antony challenged 


Auguste " 
“He may have doue so,” said Raby, “ but that doer not 
ve the custom ; and if it did, eustom without reason 
is but an ancient error. I know that there were duels 
fought in old times, as between the Huratii and the 
Curatii, and others of still more importance in the eyes 
of the world; but these duellists were public enemi 
tort of fighting representatives chosen to decide 
controversies of their ctive countries; thure was no 
cutting of throats to decide private disputes. And as you 
ave mentioned the name of Auguatus, what, way T ask, 
was his answer to Antony on being challenged by him 
after the battle of Actium? Why that, if he (Antony) 
was tired of life, there were other w hie ridding 
himself of it, and he (Augustus) should not trouble 
himself to be his executioner.’ 

« A capital answer,” oleerved Hargrave. 

4 Yes,” rejoined our hero; “and if sume man of well- 
established courage and conduct, in our day, were to 
return a similar one to another who wished to cut his 
throat for a mere lapsus lingua over a bottle of wine, or 
4 hasty expression in the moment of argument, he would 
deserve wall of society. ‘Then look closer into the system, 
thd observe the inconsistency of it, A man inflict upon 
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you the severest ible injury to begin with. Well, ‘ 
mano rates Shee 
shooting you. ‘Then, although public opinion may be 7 
favour of this private appeal to arms, the punishment 
Jaw in ‘equal tata the injured and the injurerj where, 
‘as, in strict justice, latter is sole instigator, i if not 
perpetrator of the crime. At all the Yaws should 

F a the man io scepts toe challenge, becnune 
he acts under an opinion of honoutable self-defence, 
azsinet the evil infiaence of whlek fhe lew ‘cxunct, peo 
tect his 


“Then I perceive,” resumed Hargrave, “you are a 
decided pel to dueling, which I am, tadesd, myself, 
and I often think of the question Fielding makes 
Partridge put to Tom Jones on the subject: ‘Is not 
or forbidden by heaven?’ mid Partridge. ‘Yea 
wt ae ee Se ah 

en,” our hes whi ter aut 
of the two? Heaven we the world ee eu 
«pe geea _ oink,” cantina’ | Hares ve. 
al 8) . a8 much as nm 
seater bath De 


live penceal 

“Yes,” observed Raby, “and in the next verse he adda 
‘avenge not yourselves; it is written, vengeance is 
mina. 

The hounds 9; ing in si the subject was 
dropped, and ther’ ta good centers that, as this 
was the first, so was it the last appearance of our hero on 
this stage. Nemo debet bis vexart is not a bad 'b for 
a man to keep in his pocket ; but deapicable aa is the 
character of @ quarrelsome man, and still more 90 the 
professed duellist, there is too much reason to fear that 
some young men think it a feather in their cap, with the 
fe sex especially, to have fought a duel. It is true, 
Virgil iskes Dido fe in love with seinen necanee he 18 


a fighting man. There is reason to believe, , that, 
ere long, this pernicious rule, by which society in the 
“d Tye made 


upper has hitherto been. governed, will 
to yield ita sway to a more rational tribunal. This would 
‘bea reform worthy of an enli, ed people, 

‘Two rether interesting incidenta have overlooked 
@uring the sojourn of Frank Raby at Melton, extending, 
as bas been observed, over a period of nine years. The 
first has its origin in an extreordinary run, in which tW> 
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‘celebrated sportsmen of those times played extraordina 
part. The fox broke from the doplow, the hot 
eitting say clove at his brush, and so sroight did Ae put 
ia head, that those who did not get well away with them, 
had no chance to be near them, as there was nothing to 
be had a rournble turn. ‘Those, beware who i: 
get away well, great difficulty in living wit pacl 
and, 4; ing off one by out of 150 at starting, the 
feld soos fecame elect.” Hat to what did it a at 
iy, to the presence of only two, and even the: 

iid not quite see the finish of this glorious run. rend 
there wasno deceit here. Coming to a momentary check, 
one raid to the other— 

Look behind you. There is not @ living soul in 
sight!” Nor was there. As there were no necond horses 
in those days, the honours should be recorded to the two 
who thus distinguished themselves, as well ax to their 
owners who rode them. The name of one was the Clapper, 
ridden by Mr, Ludlow, of Bibury, as well as of Leicester- 
shire fame; the other by Mr. Smith, honoured by 
Napoleon as the grand chasseur of the day. And where 
was our hero in this ran? He was one of the last lot of 
five who all pulled pp in the same large field, having been, 
up to that time, brilliantly carried by Topthorn. 

‘The second incident has somewhat of a contrary bearing, 
inasmuch as it produces rather e rare instance of a sports- 
man coming at once from a very close and confined 
country into the spacious and highly-ridged fields of 
Leicestershire, and distinguishing both himself and his 
horse. This was the Reverend James Tomlinson, of whom 
we have before spoken as having excited the admiration 
of our hero in Cheshire, and whose performance on 
the day alluded to was the cause of rather a curious 
élatreisement, Previously, however, to the clitax, it 
should be observed that, in those days, no gentl 
except in the Cheshire Hunt, was seen in the hunting- 
clad in leather breeches. Thus clad, however, was Mr. 
owworer the genome was aol fertuer diggioed’ by & 
moreover, was atill farther disgui a 
coloured silk ekclote if 

«Who is the farmer going so well on the chedtnut?” 


one. 
“Get his price for me,” exclsimed another, “He's 
pees, if I give five hundred for him,” roared a third. “A 
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thowand would not him,” exclaimed Frank 
Raby, who was within hearing of the trio. “He belongs 
t Jemmy Tomlinson, a friend of mine, in Cheshire, and 


he calls him The Pea.” 

‘At the end of the run, however, which “Jemmy” was 
there to see, one or two of the field who bad not heard 
the explanation given by our hero, and, mistaking hisrider 
for a yeoman, asked him to put a price on his horse. ‘The 
answer may be anticipated. . 

‘We are now about to notice a great cl in the 
situation and circumstances of our hero, At the age of 
thirty-six, he lost his excellent father, who died after a few 
hour#’ ilnces, and before his son could reach him, although, 
‘of conree, sent for by express. To describe the ecene of 
‘ailliction that Amatead Abbey presented on this melancholy 
occasion, would be productive of no good to the ity 
of ‘my readers and, perhays, bring to the recollection of 
some of thent hours of similar distress, The blow to Lady 
Charlotte was an severe an it was aldén, requiring all the 
energies of her soul and body to enable her to withatand 
ite force; but forasmuch as the weight of human sorrow, 
like that of human power, is broken by being divided, 
she was not entirely comfortless, Her two daughters, 
although married, happened to be within easy reach of her 
at the time ; and the presence of her sou, of whom she 
waa justly proud, from the secounta she heard of him from 
all quarters, was baln to her wounded epirit, And we 
will produce @ fact to show that she had not been 
deceived in the representations of him, and that he was 
Worthy of being the representative of the excellent father 
of whom he had been bereaved. On the day subsequent 
to the funeral, which, in addition to his own de] ta, 
was attended ‘by the carriages of all the neighbouring 
families, and what told more for the virtues of the 
aceaned, bythe bewailings of the poor of the neighbour! 

i who had en of hie fostering care au 
charity to an unusual degree, she received from him the 
following letter — 


“My Even Dear Mornxn,—I should be dead to the 
commun feelings of a man did I not sympathize acutely 
with the painful situation in which you are at this 
moment placed, and still more so to those of a son, if I did 
not, to the utmost of my power, endeavour to mitigatexthe 
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sufferings ef 80 kind and excellent a mother. I know not 
in what manner I can st this moment best endeavour to 
contribute towards this much desired end, than to assure 
you, at once, of my earnest wish thet you should remain 
‘at the Abbey so long as you may desire to do a0, con- 
sidering all that is within and without it at your entire 
service; and further, should you find, at the year’s end, 
the roriaon my pel father has sodeifor you not 
eqnal to the ex ing it up, the deficiency hal 
beé made good by me. Our 1 am sure, are rt 
resent too full to discuss such subjects in person, which 
is the reason of my thus addressing you by letter ; but let 
me entreat you, for the sake of my sisters, myself, and 
vour friends, to bear up with all your might aguiust the 
low which has thus stricken vou unawares and deprived 
you of (I fear) all that has hitherto given a rlivh to the 
porsuite and plenures of the greater part of, your life, 
jut be comforted.e My reading has informed me that 
there are three ways of bearing up sgaiust the ills and 
rnisfortunes of life—indifference, philosophy, and religion, 
‘The tirst forms no feature in your character; the sevond 


isa manly virtue, but, in the firet transports of affliction, 
‘of too stern an aspect to gain admittance to a woman's 
breast ; it is in the third and lest that yow will find the 
healing balm, and next to that in tho affection and 
gratitude of your daughters, the esteem of your frienda, 
and in the full assurance of the strict performance, not 
aly of what is now offered to you, but of every uct of love 
and duty on the part of—Your traly affectionate son, 
“Francis Raby. 








“‘ Austeap, March 10, 18." 


It is eaid by a writer whose celebrity, perbapa, does no 
great honour to the feslings of human nature, that, let a 
man die coy h crer 80 mary larmentations, he could 
rise again from his grave, after the ofa ‘od, 
Eis appearance tpou tart, would'not bm found to 0s 
productive of unm: satisfaction among his relations 
and friends who had wept over his closing grave. But 
we are happy to say our hero was not one of this class. 
‘With an income already equal to all his wanta, and‘all his 
wishes ; with health and spirits, which gave the highest 
seat, to the enjoyment of them, what more could he desire ? 

he may be said to Aaes had but one wish not within 
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Ais means to grat but, had that the 
Spey piel Te 
the moat ut in 
Mir wl'balanead mind, be’ would have. found histolt 
egregiously mistaken, However, the one thing Mimeelt 
Been suatched away from him was no reseon why he 
should not avail himself of the other; s0, having become 
tired of his Parliamentary duties, for which he did not 
consider himself qualified, he his seat at the end 
of the second seasion ; but having, 5 b he thought, qualified 
himself ‘by experience in the office 
@ sporteman, he unhesitatingly seeped of on of the 
Be of the midland countries which vacant, by 
the ronignation of a noble lord, in the second year after his 
father’s decease. 

‘The fine income he was now in the possession of rendered 
pecuniary assistance unnecessary, and there was 
wanting to insure auccess to the neweundertaking but— 
what must always operate against that of all undertakings 
—the benefit of Seperience, Fak ‘Raby was 8 8] 

and im the truest ace] that term. He loved 
hunting to his very 3 he ed atudied it in ita theory 
as well aa in the o practice of it; he understood it well 
rr that related to the field; but he had never ton a 

hounds, sili las their huntaman. Like a 
ivi man, then, he was anxious for instruction from 
wouree, and consequently wrote the following 
Baer te the person whom he considered most able eS 
farnish him with it :— 


“ Mucron Mowpnar, 18—. 
ini Mt Duan Sm,—I have the following induoements to 
ea ask Tce nea gon First—the circumstance of your 
ving been the one with which T made my start 
Bike foe wanting world ; eecondly—your science and 
experience in ai! that relates to fox-hunting ; thirdly — 
good-nature and kind-heartedness ; lastly, your zeal 
for the welfare and credit of all that relates to the noble 
science. A country, which you once hunted, is now 
offered to me, and I feel disposed to take it; nor és this all ; 
ito the belief that T can hunt 8 
Pack intend tying my band at it. 
it think yout Bry, give mo chad answer, and, 
if favourable to my views, I shall trespass on ur 
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kindneea for a little adviceand ible Tay 2 ee 
in itis Pomible I may | 
2 te extent, there would’ be Title doute. of ik, 
Homer, vounew (for you ‘00 look into books as well as into 
kennels), makes Achilles a clover fellow. ‘No wonder,’ 
mays Eusathins, ‘he had Chiron for his tutor, and a 
his mother’ For myeelf, 1 cannot claim such 

aT have reason to hope that, te duce, 

I may, sooner or tater, fulfil the highest object of my 
ipa ceaeeiaees foxhoun: 
with credit to f, satisfaction to my field.— 
Believe me, dear Sir, faithfully yours, 

“ Francis Rap.” 


‘The anawer to this letter, received by return of post, 
ran thus :— 


co man Rast, oT. am always gled sie eal young 
men of fortune to foxhounds, and especial); 
when they have Fen Soll ‘educated for the tak Thich { 

sichip at Melton, Bat by baving gous ebocé the 
‘spprentis at e about 
cn : all the ves extabli od 


country hments, and, of courne, 
the beat huntamen, From that have reached me 
of your performance in the I do not mean merely 


ding to break your neck—I am proud to acknowledge 
the compliment you pey me, of considering me as your 
tutor, and it will give me mach pleasure to offer you the 


fornll of my, euperience se, far as the no it of 
hounds both field and in the kennel ; mind 
ms, only as @ master of hounds ond @ in, I never 
Ihuoted hounds in my life it was 1 fashion, in ear 


days, for gentlemen to fill the ‘fee of ht 
wan left {> servile bands, and and I do not tek that st 
Kuntng bee’ gained much by the change” Gentlemen 
anting—has gained m lemen 
have 20 many other pursuite in view, that I give the pre- 
ference to the servant, who, we know, has none other, and 
is, om that sccount, if a man of talent, more likely to 
iooeed. Besides, the situation of a huntaman is very 

trying to the temper, and your ‘; gentleman’ too ofien ice 
ont, where the servant remains passive. However, as I 
know you to be 9 devilish good-tempered fellow, and, I 
‘bare reason to believe, 8 thorough sportsman, there is no 
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harm in your trying the experiment of hunting your ows, 
Rounds; forsamach an fe do not succeed, fou can Dat 
fall beck on  enbstitite. “All I will say now, then, is 
that I wi up my memory on some points, and give 
you the result of my reminiscences and reflections at the 
earlieat period within my power. In the meantime, 
believe me, truly yours, 
“Jonx Warpe 


“To Francis Rar, Eaq., to. 8c." 


In about a fortnight after the receipt of this friendly 
letter, our hero was favoured with the following observa- 
tiona from his kind friend and preceptor -— 

“T muat start with your start. you purchase, or 
Rot together a pack of your own? I thould recommend 
the former at @ liberal price. It will save you much 
trouble, and be the cheapest plan in the end. If you 
collect a pack—like Harlequin’s muff, a pinch out of every 
man’s box—have nothing to do but With kennels of the 
Bighess character, for the better the hounds are, the less 

|, of course, will be the drafts, and ercs vered. For 
example, who would sccept of a hound drafted from 
C—'s peek 1 At all events, if you determine on forming 
a pack by drafts from different kennels, don't fail pur- 
chasing twice as many the Taay require, for, on 
it, one half of them de useless. Ask yoursslt the 
quention —* ae wont Hae good hounds?’ You are then 
ing faults, which you may never again get rid of. 

and do not trust to your eye; I have nea tishdrede of 
beautiful hounda, in my time, not worth one day's meal. 
Indeed, it sometimes strikes me that, ss hounds improve 
in beanty, which they certainly do, they lose other more 
necessary qualities. 'This is certainly the case, unless they 
are bred from the very best blood. I conclude this part 
of my subject, then, y assuring you that, if you attempt, 
to form a pack of forhounds Yourself, you must not, 
clever fellow as you are, expect perfection under ten years, 
and that makes a hole even in a man’s life. Icon 
only say it cost me that time to what I considered a 
ateady and stout pack. Some sorts prove vicious, however 
ighly, bred; some unsound, some delicate; and, foras- 
much 2s it requires three years to find out the resulta of 
any orem, bow. favourable soever may be the expectation 
from it, the breeder of hounds ia too often, if not working 
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in the dark, involved in uncertainties and perplexities to 
no small amount. As is the caso with breeding horees, 
faulta of generations back, on one side or the other, will 
appear; and with hounds, even should the cross suit the 
first time, there ir perplexity again ; the produce must be 
‘three veats old before their real goodness can be verified : 
and their sire must be at least five or six, ax no man would 
breed from a hound much under three year’ standing in 
hia work. Should: he cross nick, however, spare no pains 
ta continue it, if circumetances will enable you to do so—~ 
that is to say, if the dog and the bitch are within 500 miles 
of each other. 

‘Now the chief questions for your consideration are— 
what constitutes a good, and what a faulty hound in his 
work, and, afterwards, bis shape and mske, The pro- 
perties of a good hound are soon told. He does his heat 
to find a fox ; throws hie tongue when he in sure he has 
found him, and not before; gets away quick/y with the 
scent so along as it is forward; stope and turns quick 
when it is not forward ; dries it to the end without dwell- 
ingon it, or tiring; in true to the line without being too 
eager to get to the head and guide the scent ; sfivks to his 
Sox when he sinking in @ cover, let ioe cover be ever so 
‘strong, which proves his perseverance and stoutncas ; quite 
tteaty from tot in the field; not jealous in lin work; 
good-tempered in the kennel, of a vigorous constitution, 
ae neal of wine speaking f the of hound: 

iend of mi ing of the merits of hounds, 
has this curious thi ugh not unreasonable notion—‘It may 
appear paradoxical,’ he saya, ‘but it is neverthelesa true, 

t the (query, one) proof of a hound’s goodness in, that 
he is never remarkable during a run; and there are many 
good aportsmen who would prefer a hound of this nature 
to one which is oftener seen at head than any of the rest. 
Of course a hound that is not remarkable i never last, 
or where he should not be, but holds the line, and is what 
is called by some, a good line-hunter, which is the criterion 
of all goodness ; that is, if he drives a scent, too, without 
dwelling on it.’ We may certainly call a hound of thie 
description both good and highly usefal in hunting. fox 
to his death, but we cannot jim brilliant. Aa Beck- 
ford says, ‘it is the dash of the foxhound that di 
‘tinguishes him, as it does the hero in the battle’ Benies, 
thir eame friend thus defines the line-hunter :—' A 
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which will not ayard beyond the scent, and keeps the” 
pack right’ New s bound, with a superiof nose and 
steadiness, were to be at the head, it strikes 
Te dat bs would be suowe Rkely to bo eflciont in driving 
the scent, and ding the pack righ t. 
“Of faulte of if not the worst, the moat 
provoking of any is slackness It reminds you of ons 
man taking a horse to water, whilst twenty cannot make 
him drink, I bad rather have to dq with « wild hound 
than a slack one. The two most acknowledged faults are 
running mute and skirting. The first culprit sneaks away 
with your fox, and foils the ground for the rest of the 
pack should they chance to get on the line; and the 
tecond—although a proof of intellect, or rather, 
fe often the cause of rauch mischief ‘and always 


extent or finish your ron may be. iene 
are called left-handed hounds—not exactl; 
apt to run wide of the pethape ig fora tan 
ir favour, but leaving the 
principal work of the da} Kewp none of eon hw 
over good they may be (and be (and often are they very good) in 
other respects the contrary extreme to the mute 
iathe y hound, which speaks (ss men sometimes speak) 
Fithout knowing why, that is to say, without the somt 
@ fox, and often without any scent at all. He is a ft 
candidate for the halter, as worthless. I need not, how- 
$225 tll you, who have’ eo often seen bounds going their 
over & country which enables them to hold 
on that beat Sues for « lemaer tiene tntn thoes obtiaas, Shab 
Ghere are tinea when three parts of a ron mute, 
occasions like these, however, no fault is to be found. It 
is not in the power of # man to ran and shout at the same 
wid at lone’ be 's Soon Mowa i he eiomee Merely 





? 


hounds often turn out dis 
ie aad works but neurbie here-hunters deelien 
{nt the ecent, eapecially ip covers after the body axe eway, 


those of delicate constitutions, together with the 
eee er ae oe seen in your 3 
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calpnte Sill Ido not mean to condemn the purchasing 
as 1 know several packs that have been 
‘benefited by a large deat fron a well-evtablished 
|—some of which m: steeper ot slkang 
‘very trifling faults; others for the purpose 
the estabiy t, ‘and, now and Pier the er 
a good price offered by ome wealthier persun than the 
breeder, Let me advise you, if you om socom ish 1 to 
secure the entire 14 not put forward in. 
rie well-established Kennel They are often rejected 
for 0 aly ght reason, and often for no other than that the 
without them 
a respecte shape and make, 1 need not «ay much on 
thn poi you who have been m the habit of seewng 
so many good packs, nevertheless you shall have my 
‘opmion, as need. I have always been 
rather large hounds, provided they are free from Taber 
sad well Put tomes her, although agree with the dogma 
of the meee cok ante 
a Rownd ta nothing to do with his size,—I should 
rather esy his I have found lat “ae hounds st all 
countnes, which small ones do not, and ey ATS generally 
more docile ren teorn amall ones But I must have strengt! 
and muscle combined, ar to size, with oblique 
shoulders, but no fist loins, wel) let-down 
thighs Widely spread guskins ee [-put-on heads, straight 
|, of courme, good feet I have no objection to & 
Inde rise im the loins, approaching to what 1s called the 
wheel-back, for hilly country ad oh ploughed ones, that 
carry; nor do F think much a hound if he 
shows a L1rvix inclination to be what 15 called throaty. 
Tl warrant he has a nose, but if he cannot go the pace 
the nowe 1s of no avail I'wall, however, tranoribe s few 
lines, which I wrote eome time back for my amusement, 


on the subject of raed and other matters 
™EThe breeding s peck of toch h bord 
hog js toa pitch bordenng 
go perfection, ia wk of no ordinary difielty; the 
feet) proof of which a to be found im the comparain 


well 
few sportamen who have Caunantly succeeded ia it, and 
whose loo aa igh eae to ie day Not ‘only 
as every*good quahty to be regarded and, if Posable, 
cbtaned, but every fault or umperfection uw to 
3 and althongh the good qualities of foxhownte 
24 
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ate oon pea tliryeny cles! i= shay 
Panties —— pe os 
fae tase which Settee seed strength vie beauty, 
jest virti 


juin fozhound in nor merely the exrwiaito. 
maf hie note, but in bis being tras to ike line RE, pase 
‘has gone, and a stout runner to the end of the chase. But 
must not only thus sigualize himeelf in chase, he must 
‘be a patient hunter with a cold scent, and aleo with 
pack at fault. In short, to be a har? and stout runner 
and a good hunter, and steady on the line, which ‘2 good, 
banter? ‘implies, constitute 5 perfect hound, when com- 
bined with form. Nose and stoutness, then, must 

be principal objecta in the breeder, 
ling faults of hounds, too often innate, can 

only be cured by education. The greatest of all are, 
tones Larseperiy Phece wicket a cits eo 

gaa 3 first, without a scent ; secondly, not 
throwing i at all or running mute; apd thirdly, 
ng sent whieh ss dy called running riot; but ti G Fé 
akirt ¢ greatest is jae and too 
ott incrahie® Thus ns the Ereser ot the 

to guard againat pro den gn wollen fate era 
been justly obaere that, of late years, the system of 
hunting is #0 much improve much attention paid to 
the condition of hounds, and their style of workin, ae 
& master of hounds feels it as a reflection on his j 
if one hound in his in detected in a fault. 

“The selection of dog and bitch to breed from is a nice 
point ie a a of hounds belle hemeye to Raper 
upon ; but if he aim at excel must e 
on pevfection, ‘Tn no animal—not’even in the a 

lect symmetry oo desirable—I may say necessary—as 

in the inasmuch as without it there is no 
aeoca ‘on ‘his services, however good may be his 
nagure. Tell desert hi in ts wens of a very 
old writer on those subjects, ards in those of Mr, 
Beckford, when it wil sppear tha hg aiy there is a strong re. 


semblance in the portrai ee ‘His bead 
saya the former, ¢ cegutta bo ot le , rather 


hn rourdl; ble novicha wide bls tore large; his 
bread ; eek ight ts the 


Pay 


ue 
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claws ’ The latter saye—‘ There are necessary pointe 
i Rape of a hound wigeh ought slwayeto bestinnded 
to; for if be have not perfect metry, he will neither 
ran fast nor bear much work ; has much to und 


ean srnight an totes Dir feet rosa and not too 
lange; hie shoulders back ; his breast rather wide than 
arrow ; his chest deep ; hia back broad ; his head emall ; 
hhis neck thin ; h’s tail thick and broshy, and if he cal 
Htwell, wo maak the better? Now the hound that wor 


answer to either of these descriptions would dit no 
man’s kennel, and one resembling the latter would be an 
ornament to it; but, with to the former, it must 


be borne in mind that it is from the pen of a sportsman 
who wrote a century and a half ago, when there ia reason 
to delieve, no animal in the form'ot of the foxhound of the 
b pescy dm Ba day was to be found in this or in any other country. 
he to think that there is much of the 
real’ character of’ the foxhound in the description a given by 
the older writer, such as the long, rather than round, head 
the wide nostrils (Pliny says they should be Hat, olid, a 
blunt), and the dry, fox-like foot. The ‘boned Lack’ 
appears to spoil all, unless it means that gentle risa in the 
loins, which many good judges approve of for hilly, and 
especially ly plonghed countries, which ‘carry,’ as the tern 
is, after a slight frost, thereby adding much to the natural 
weight of the hound. Beckford gives us the modern fox- 
and, in my opinion, perfect, with the exception of 
the mention of one or two material points. ‘Hie chest 
should be deep,’ he says, ‘and his back broad ;’ but he has 
omitted a point much thought of by modern sportemen, 
namely, the back ribs, which shuoid also be deep, as ina 
-bodied horse, of which we say, when so formed, that 
he has a good ‘apar place,’ a point highly esteemed in him. 
Nor is either of these writers sufficiently descriptive of the 
‘hinder legs of the hound ; for, althoug! Ji the large haunch 
and welltrassed thigh of the former denote power and 
muscle, there is a length of thigh disgrnible in hounds of 
first-rate form, which, like fe prell 2 “e hook. of io 
‘horse, gives them superiori speed, and is also a 
eenrlef noxdnat Inning Thence in leaping fenses, wI 
Stross ae ef sae om 
tired, juently, weak. re-] atraight 
ta arrows, is an admiteble lustration of perfection in 
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those Beckford; as in a bow or bandy-legged 
mas, bo by Beskior bee to a hound as his having 
‘hia elbows out, and it ia also s great check to specd. In 
some countries, the round eat-] foot is indi 

and it is ble to the eye in all; but I won)d not 
reject a well-shapen puppy in all other respect, for merely 


somewhat of an open foot, his ankles or fetlocks 
‘were a pone T eet the ‘importance 


‘Beckford recommends small oad, it may, bo 
tl i i i) to i 
Eis tame, and has boen since, Shin, erred fo rater to 
an especis in one or two kennel i 
Fepnto, in which srall heads are become ope of the leadiay 
satin. For my part, | ke some length of 
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that iseite tip, which, when in that is an in- 
fallible proof of his being a good and not a slack drawer 
of covers, nor shy of facing the strongest of them in 


Jatitude can be ftven ; for here beauty, or true xymmetry 
of shape, is alone in reference to willy, and adaptation of 
arts to the es to which they are to fied. Yet the 
fer of forhounds has one point further to go he 
must, as I have already said, guard against propensities 
which ran in the blood of thove animals, perbaps stronger 
than their good qualities do, and will, sooner or later, 
break out in their work, if really exist, In the 
election, then, of a dog for a bitch, ora bitch for a d 
these matters must be most attentively considered ; 
xno man should breed from hounds of either sex that come 
under any or either of the following denominations, viz. 
not of a tolerably docile sort, but difficult to be made 
to enter to their game ; or guilty of any of the faults I 
have already enumerated ; and, above all tt if found 
evidently deficient in nove. Good constitution should 
likewise be looked 


Tine in cover and out. 

© As to the proper combination of form, that must be 
self-evident to the breeder of hounds. If a bitch is a 
litle high on ber legs ot light she should be put to a 
short-legged, strong dog, and, of course, vice vers; if 
rather light in her tongue, ‘that defect also be 
remedied by an opposite property in a dog. Defects in 
log an fees can tal bo reredied by som rooms; and 
fortunate is it for the owner of an otherwise perfect and 
excellent bitch that such remedies are at Length 
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It ia, in fact, the judicions cross, as Bedford that 
makes the pack complete ; and it was the remark of that, 
eminent of his day, that he saw no reason why 
the breeding of hounds may not improve till improve- 
ment can go no further. question may be asked, Is 
not his Prediction verified prada iah Gra 
“But the act of crossing as, i er 
animals, although never thoroughly divegted of chance, is 
one of more difficulty than most peopl would imagine, 
and one which, by its results, would often baffle, if not. 
puzzle, the profoundest of our modern Physiologists “1 
cannot go at length into this intricate subject, but I have 
reason to know that great mistakes have been made by 
maatera of foxhounds in breeding too much in-and-in 
Eroea cae sites, ieeband ot Raving Yecourme fo. a8 allan 
cross, \ia was peculiarly apparent in two packs 
utanding which I could name, which were bred too mack 
in-and-in—one from a favourite bitch a>d her produce, 
and the other from a dog hound and his produce, It is 
anserted, and with truth, that a pack of foxh to be 
perfect, should have the appearance and character of being 
of one family : but this expression is not to be taken in 


, 
lood reluctantly admit that 

although I believe I may tay my hounds are unrivall 
in fine form, I ae degree of elackness to 
that cause, On other hand, the rare but valuable 
combination of dash and nose which has inade the pack 
of a certain Duke a match for the cold and eomewhat 
ungenial hills of Oxfordshire, are to be attributed to hie 
huntsman—one of the best breeders of hounds of his day 
~-going from homie for his blood, and sending his bitches 
to the celebrated etallion hounds of the kennela 
within his reach, This, however, it must be remembered, 
is not within the command of every man’a purse, the 
ex] oes attendant on sending bitch es to a distance, 
ler any circumstances, being heavy ; as they must not 
only be placed under the care of « trusty servant, but 
there are other occult, charges which none but masters of 
hounds are aware of. It is, however, a notorious fact, 
that the prodace of some stallion hounds, if they have. 
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but s fgir chance by the bitch, veldom fail in turning 
‘out well, and transmitting their good qualities to many 
succeeding generations. 

“ As to the size of hounds, various ments are made 
une of by the advocates of large and small onea. Those of 
the former assert, that they get better acrore a deep and 
strongly-fenced country than the smaller ones do; whilst 
the admirers of the latter insist upon their being better 
climbers of hills,7more active in cover, and quicker out of 

eit, when their fox is gone; and are oftener found to be 
‘more perfect in form and shape. As to strict uniformity 
in size, how pleasing soever it may be to the eye, it is by 
no means essential to the well-doing of hounds in the 
field, and has been disregarted by some of our firet 
sportamen—the great Meynell for one, who never drafted 
a really good hound for being over or under the general 
etandard of his kennel. The great object of that eminent 
sporteman—and,such has been mine—was to breed them 
with muscular power and bone, combined with as much 
symmetry as could be obtained ; and to be equal in upeed 
and qualities, rather than equal in hei 
my Tig muxioce 20: see; tay Gog bo rise to 
twenty-five inches, or more, and bitches from twenty- 
three to ‘arent foe z et mah a standard ie very dificult 
to in; iter it may be sai 
hounds, as bas Deen said of Tiorses, thet, their height has 
little to do with their size, as far, at least, as their powers 
of action are concerned ; and I believe that, in all animals 
that labour, a medium height is best. 
dgatt, smoen it of hounds oe bai eres we td 

pend on the average ‘our kennel, 
number of days’ hunting in week, which the country 
they are intended for requires. From sixty to eighty 
couples of working hounds are as many aa any man ought 
to keep, being a complement for at least four days in 
week, pits will regize the breeding of ss many ovaples 
‘of puppies every year to allow for the usual diminution 
of the entry, by malformation, under size, and that bane 
to the kennel, the di r, Which often takes off a third 
of them. As the period of gestation in bitches is eome- 
pss over two calendar months, they should, if they oan 
sparéd, it to dog in ey i 

Litter in the vbring, eee the weatke is comparstivel 
warm, and the Poppies will cume eacly: into Keune, 
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generally be of good sixe and powerful, and in entered 
wit boca thet the de of 
t is said that the ina state of nature, is subject 
to few diseases, and ioe’ fn hn ae hye 
‘inatinetive faculty : in 9 domesticated state he ecbject 
to many, and eoucof an awfal ‘natare, whieh may be 
classed” amongy.. the medicorum, no certain 
for them. these is 


of bounds, to rhe a of towne of young ones 
annually. symptoms of this disease 
erally, a dry husky cough, want of a] and 
consequent loss of flesh extreme dulness, anda running 
from the eyes and nose. Aa the disease advances, it is 
attended with di twit of the head and, 
occasionally, of the whole frame, while the animal becomes 
very weak in the loins and hinder exfremities, and is 
greatly emaciated ; convaleive fita, too, often close the 
vcene. For the cure of this disorder I venture not to 


ing the 
oung hounds tle doves of salts when the; int 
Zime“into ound, "uni to'a grant entent ssecontally 
led against by very great attention to their diet, 


28 
=e 
g 
77 
aff 
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a kennel after their eighth year, and till fewer 
their ninth; and not hard-working hounds 
‘yan up,’ or keep pace with the rest, aft 
aeason. Hounds are in their prime in 
fourth year, but there are inetsnees, rare oust, 
hunting im their eleventh and twelfth. I should 
the a’ et four seasons. Old hounds are 
in the but when they eannot run up they # 
‘The perfection 5 pack nea 
treat bay of it beg some aa 


prim 
“T have alwe; tos 

wea uinn iter tom ert f «pod wy Phe 
Sounds, by association, become the signa of id 
great variety in the voice of nature mast have 
signed to mect the pecoliar testes and purpores 
countless multitudes that dwell on the face of the 


A 
REE 


ane 


ia 
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“That theecry of bounds is « voluntary noise, proceeding 
from a powerful organic ii is quite apparent, as is 
fibo the purpowe fof which the hay fre is given, namely, 


‘to announce their having dit theacent of an anit 

Pony ere their notice, or desirable as food ; 
calli eir ing companions and 

uniting their forces, the wo eable' then te nesure 


wer prey. o jo other hand, here is merey shown 
prey they in parsuit of, e tongue ie 
Pound gives notice of his a] sh; and he does not 
fpounes upon his vietim as the silent greyhound does, 
‘which Gratius, in his poem on coursing, alludes to in the 
following line :— 





‘Sic canis Ma suos taciturna supervenit hoster,’ 

“But the ery of hounds, melodious and heert-ntirring 
aa it even now is, has lost much of its poetical interest 
from an has made in the natural oryanization 
of the animal from which it proceeds; and we shall never 
again hess of 0 master of 5: pack, after the manner of 
Addison’s knight, returning a hound that had been given. 
to him as an ‘excellent bass,’ whereas the note he wanted 
B tao worthy Eaigut opinion of ths pala ot be nape 

we night's opi: on this int, for ya, 
‘Ifwe attended more than we doto the variely ofthe roves 
nent! obese weit in th temgaes of bonds tt 

i add greatly to the harmony of e pack? This is 
well in theory. The natural organization of the dog ie 
masical ; he i, in fact, a victim to musical sensibility, 
and we may reasonably that the a oe 
companions in the chase as pleasing to hii as 
te bis huntemea 5 ut I do not thinka hunteman of this 


hounds in fall mp che giring 
in the. recesses of an 
wood? er woul writers who have ai 
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At all descended from their eminence, if thes had, ike 
jhakepeare, de! a6 much in bringing ¢ soul ,in 
contact with « & sound as this as with the rolling of 
thunder or the howlings of the storm. 

“ The situation of huntaman to a pack of foxhounds is 
one of great responsibility, and, if the breeding as well ne 
hunting of them be left to him, a very arduous undertaking, 
Nor doea it end here, There is 8 call for judgment 
in feeding hounds to answer every euch as long 
draws, severe days, and, at the same time, to go the pues 
without showing distress, and to come home at night with 
their sterns up and looking fresh. Here variety of con- 
stitution increases the difficulty ; for, to satisfy the eye, 
hounds should look level in their condition, aa well’ as 
even in point of size. One hound will not bear to have 
his belly more then half filled ; another will not fill his 
when he may ; and atill each must be made equal in 
and wind to the other, to stard bard work, and 
£ the pace without showing distress. A hunteman must 

ve & very watchful eye over their condition, which will 
‘be affected by work path 
Togiat enough to foresee and provide against the alterations 
which such circumstances produce. He had need aleo to 
be a physiol to exercisea sound judgment in 
hia hounds after a certain form and fashion, which are 
absolutely essential to their doing well in their work, and 
at the same tii we planting the exe. ‘Then look at him 
in the field with a hundred eyes upon hi 

to canvass all his acta! Here he should be a 
philosopher, and the qualitiee given to him, by Beckford, 
at once make him such.! 

Ae ak bunt "says Beckford, ‘should be 4 
and sod bald and ete i * fond of the diversion, # a inde. 
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“Withowt entering into the wide of bunting, the 
following maxims may be observed with advantage by a 
bere : for for don’t be persuaded als 

ira your rays to 
draw up wind [othe fiat place, you are in danger of 
chopping your fox ; secondly, he is almost sure then to go 
down at starting; and thirdly, you may drive him 
‘into the worst part pf your country, or from his point. (E 
am, of course, au) your pack to be quite steady, 
Gherwise drawing up wind is more desirable, aa, should 
“hoy riot be going on down wind, the voice of the huntaman 

ill better reach the offenders) When found, get after 
him as quickly as possible, if you have a body of hounds 
with you, if not, you will have a better chance of a run 
if you wait a little until the body come up. This is easily 
with resdy impulaes for acting 60 to each? That he 
Shoald be fond of his profession and indefatiyable in tho purralt 
of it; sober and exact, sensible snd good-tempered. It ix not 
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done, either by horn or halloo, if hounda are under good 


command, and the convenient, ity ia seized upon, 
and a whipper-in is in his right place. Keep near your 
hounds in with your eye on the body of the pack, 
as well as on ouch as may be ; the body are more 


certain to be right. Next to knowing where a fox is gone, 
in knowing where he is not gone; therefore in your caste 
=e the head. This ygu will do for y our 

faction ; but hounds are seldom at fault for the Joent 


theraraf hounds, Recolice first check y 
the most fatal to ‘and for these reasons : yout hon 
are fresh, and perl ps a Little too eager ; they may have 
cree ie ant forte diane, owing to ving 
Premed upon the horses, which are at this time 
or a ay alae om chads heads down 90 soon 
as they ah ould the same exciting causes, 
hey shonid oo one arises from @ short ti the 
having been previously forced from a point which he 
now resolves to make ; and he wil} make it at all hazard 
at certain times. ‘When your hounda first throw up, leave 
them alone if they can hunt; but, disregarding what 
some of the ‘old onea’ sh oe lone betes ject, as ing] ible 
to these faster times, don't be hold 
of them, and assist th if they Soreot rould not. go 


from scent to view; yet that will not bear lifting 
are not worth har fs ot Beco oierry Te ie 
of sheep or cattle ; observes, ‘it is the 


judicious encouraging of hounds to hunt, when they 
ran, and the p 





.! quietly as well as s 
Turn your borw hed towards the foe you tisk ose, 
fox is gone ; and one all Vheir Tends’ 
opti i ny dat Mb hal el t your 
your mouth for one blast or two, and trot away “il 
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Uikaly pointe 1 It EEE pilldivide when cating 


poy: the be hound will be making 
their own scntein Spent t you are making 
rand RRA ROO 


have hit upon his point, if a single hound 
at goa bare good scent, get the body to him as quickly 
as you can ; but not so if the seant be warm. In the latter 
case, your hounda Will be in expectation of a freeh fox, 
will be in a hurry; the hound that is forward will 
lifted, and, in all probability, you will bave to seek for 


the scent again. Go and your hounds, if atesdy, 
will settle to it, if, when at check, you are 
ilo to pt were sox has bom viewed and 
and say nothi at the moment the first two or threa 


cir tongues. If you hurry the body on 
Immettly he nt wl ten be lost should the fox 


have been a few myim tea gone. | Ag when a fox has 
bomn viewed, ead Jou go iesly 40 alos) do not take 
your hounds to the extreme ststant point st which he was 
viewod, Bat about a hundred yards behind it, and for this 


reason ; if you take them to the extreme pomt, and they 
do not hit off the scent at ‘once, you have’ th then to make 
Your cast at a venture; whereas, if you lay them on at 
that distance behind it, i have somewhat of a guide 
to that extent, as to the to which you should craw 
them. 

“The following hinte relate to hounds, either at fault, 
or in difficulties In back, hot have this ad- 


heck on s road oF (the latter not often run over 
by foxes), when you some of your best hounds 
failing to make it good on one side of either, it ia rfanon- 
“able. to su for is gone on the other. If 


honnda check in a cover in the middle of a ran, 
Eoxit viewed awar from ik trv and et’ your howl 
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together as much as you cam in the short time that can 
‘be allowed for it, before you cap them to the scent. It 
generally insures» good ‘finish ore obvious causes. 
‘iret, your hounds get fresh wind ; secondly, 
willheve a better Sence to carry a peod head. i 
generally insures blood, and blood well earned ; for the 
fox is more likely to Sted ‘eager and Bo sera iter for 
not having been viewed by ls when he broke. But 
the most difficult point for a huntainan to decide upon 
mptly is, when his pack divides, which lot is on the 
Eimeed Tox” If it happen in cover, his ear ig his sures‘ 
tide, as the cry is louder and stronger on a fresh-found 
than on one which has been for some time on foot, 
If, when ont of cover, your pack should divide on two 
separate scents, you should get as near as you can to what 
you imagine to be the chase, giving view-halloos every 
pmiyee & also sending a whipper-in to the other 
‘our choice will doubtless bg directed by several 
circumatances. You will first look for your truest and 
‘best line-huating hounds, and next, to the pointe your first 
fox would be likely to make for; and if your choice fall 
‘upon the lot that are going up the wind, the other will be 
more likely to hear them and, should they come 
toa check, to join cry again, perhaps before a whipper-in 
can § to stop them. 

“Do not be dispirited at a succession of bad sport, for 
it ia not within your control, hounds and good 
not being, as has been before ol natorally 
circumstances. Be as zealous as you please in th i 
‘Dut temper your zeal with judgment, and do not weary 
your hounds by long drawa on days which bid defiance 
to sport, It wae once justly observed, that those who seek 
for pleasure from the ¢! must ask permission of Heaven, 
and ey coe wll remaies the same, Houots may be im- 

in thei form and physical powers, but they caunot 

Punt without scent, and without {¢ they resemble a man 

trying to run fast in the dark; neither can they make 

head against such fearful obstructions; and, on stormy 

daya, Pith a very high wind, you had better go home 
ilure. It is 





after the first not generally know what 
mischief even one such itious day does t6 some 
hounds, ‘Do not ect too high a value on blood, unless it 


has been well earned by your hounds ; it is the rerult of 
want of reflection alone, that hes set any value whatever 
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arg Joe wil many yun uns Kill a good fox when- 






+ it will hounds, yourself, your 
fed, end the farmers. had one ins corver if you 
Hikes either he nor hin ps will show you jou any port; 


ont a 

almost serdin Fem into the sp> spoat or rin, Ley he has. 
got into, and you can bolt him before the excitement of 
hounds subsides. Never break ground in a country 

to anoth® pack of hounds, nor dig for a fox in 

fang, bas been Lille by this mekan in the spring etaad 

means, in the spring, ins! 

of the one that wes hunted and marked ae by the 
pack ; and be assured that sportsmen do not estimate the 
goodness of a peck of foxhounds by the noses nailed 
against their kennel-door. Lastly, keep your field back 
from presi Pressing on ¥ on your hounds in chase, and stil! more 
eo when in difficul Het, ae mrach as in you lies but do 


not suffer your to carry too far on this point. 

Remember the Procept—Be courteous, Neither 

approach too near the hgande s youreelt, when at fault, as 
steam from even one horse is perplexing to them. 

“ Beckford says that, ‘al it is not necessary that 

shantamen shou be a man of ee en it ie js necessary that 

he This alev applies 


ean “in; Pe iol Ten lenni  eer Loree 

of bounds without at least’ one good and 
Sielae man at this 3 but 1 have seen many of those 
red-coated youths, who might have been better employed 
at the plough’s tall who, after the manner of Cicero's 





lawyer, 18 fession, but not to the science. 
Bockfend assigns DO heatthe mine! hegertsee duties, and 
Ineven aie but litle to" add, merely recommend ‘him, 


‘ic i oan ing i hoa ar ian 
to when necessary, as gently as he can, compatible 
with despatch, and with little soles by which yore 
Shey will drew towards him, trying for the scent as they 
go; whereas loud and repeated rates and cracks of the 
whip make hounds fly to their huntsman at this time 
with their heads up. When they are drawing properly 
towards not another word need be said; a whi 
jn meftly ridin ing Sania A eee 9 see 
‘to be sufficient, 

to observe that a whij 
to Tabada, & be pete, shoal bo an ecsonplched 
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horseman, 4 nothing jirea a much nicer and firmer 
rer open Grou to og Lis good whipperin, bow 
‘over open ground, to : whipper-in, bow- 
ever, will alway 1, fog him, first, and rate him after- 
wards, and be able to hit him bard when occasion requires 
it, I deprecate the very idea of wanton cruelty towards 
any animal, but a riotous forhound must not be trifled 
with, if he is to be cured, without the halter, of his evil 
ways; let the lash, then, fall heavily hen necessary, but 
at no other times, Above all, a whipper-in must have an 
eye to skirters; skirting is the least pardonable fam. 
hounds can possess, becat ‘are then deviating from 
their nature, and have not the force of impulse to plead, 
which those which run riot after hares or deer have. 
Great caution, however, is necesaary in the use of the whip 
toa young hound when on a scent. He may be right, in 
which case he may never forget the check he receives, and 
‘be slack in his work for the reat of his life. As study 
precedes practice, and fits us for it,“let me cal! your 
attention to the following emential points, and remember 
that we should not be content with mediocrity when per- 
fection can be obtained:— 

“ You are about to take upon yourself a laborious and 
diffcalt task, that, of huntaman to your own pack, in & 
day a yo one but recollect 

iy. I wish you may acquit well ; but 
what Smollett says ef historians that the world 
able to produce but siz ones!’ aml it may be said of 
4 hunteman that, in all his operations, he has not only to 
exercise his mental faculties at every sep he goes, 
unravelling the intricacies of the chase, but actually to 
tread a path nearly unknown to human rewon. Your 
only chanes to ebine is, by availing yourself of your 
experience of what you have found to be good in others ; 
to attend to the stions of superior judgment on points 
on which you are foabtfal ; and to abandon all popular 
Dut erroneous notions of the old school. By doing this, 
Idonbt not but the disciple will soon get beyond his 
Tanster. 

“T now call your attention to @ few essential points, 
Your ‘kennel is a sound one; you moo be unner 0 
apprehension respecti ‘kennel fameneas, ut which so | 
thuch has bean ered and wastien, and all to little purpope. 
‘The whole secret is thie—if the subsoil of the ground on 
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which your kennel is built is damp, your hounds will be 
ab aes mur and the more porona 
e 


to several other causes, each as wachin, rao &. 1 
do not believe jing hounds has anything todo with it; 
although it ia le the injudicious use of sulphur in 
ressing or pysicking may. Madnem I hope you will 
hever experience. One thing, however, I think you may 
aware yourself of, namely, ‘fet your hounds will never 
go ntaneously—that is to say, unter from the bite 
of a rabi dog, ‘At least auch is my opinion; and it is 
several veterinary surgeons, who are 

now turnin, their attention to the diseases of dogs ax well 
"Lorees. In case, them, of any hound fa your 

pack being bitteneby a dog of whose state of health you 
id ignorant, have him im separated from the pack ck instantly 


other diaeas titeees e temper ¢x: Nenteh cleanliness vil be the 


Lest preventive. As je pays— 
‘Much does health on cleanliness depend,’ 


“As for distemy must take your chance for that. 
aoe appears tobe hepsi cr yet found out; fat 





opened ei dove system bas answered will 
ge rene Talia doses of anlta to young hounds 
they first come up, and then, should ‘they take the 
distemper, the disease ia less virulent, and oftener yields 
to those medicines which are found to be partly efficacivua, 
Physicking and I plasding and dressing, al the season in 
luded—all of which are essential to the well-doing of 
Four pock—vil be tended toby yout ken Huai 
all you have to do is, to sec that they are properly 
formed. During the moving of the coat is conaide 
‘best time to dress. 

“Qver sccidents you have no control; reet is the best 
doctor for strains of shoulder, stifle, &c. ; and the sharpest 
ae ite are to be to wounds in the feet, to 

hounds are 80 in their work, ‘Tht most 

Sficien steady for wounds was suppord to lie da the 
own tongs ; but experience has proved it to 

aes injurious. Spaying bitches is recommen ed 
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by many; and it is aid that twenty couples of spayed’ 
bitches would do the work of twenty-five or uurey 
couples of open ones. Be it so; still I do not recomment 
the tice ; first, on account of the severity and d: 
of the operation; secondly, in that it deprives 
animal of ating the excellent properties she might 
possess. It is all ‘a barbarous pret neither 
should an operation of e similar nature,be performed on a 
dog hound, ‘unless  incurebly guarrelone in the kennel. 
“Hounds, like horses, must nite fit to go, or 
foxes will beat them, If you are! to hont your ao 
yourself, it must be yo that must look to this point, 
which must be accomplished long before the season 
commences, In fact, it is by your summer work that 
our hounds will be fitted for the winter's campaign. 
fut here you must depend upon your kennel bunteman, 
insamuch ‘as you cannot be expected to be in the saddle at 
four o'clock “in the mornin, gat which hour your pack 
ought to be out, during the months, and oocasionally 
kept out for seven or eight hours at a time, especially 
towards the approach of cub-hunting. I do not su 
you will always feed your hounds yourself, neither do I 
think it absolutely necemary; bui, everything depends 
pon how it is done, Experience will convince you that, 
whilst but few hounds in your kennel can be allowed to 
eat their fill, there aro many who must be fed to a 
mouthful, and others enticed to feed, to render them 
uite fit. It is on this eccount that, unless a gentleman- 
hunteman slways feede in the irunfing season, he had 
Letter entrust it to other hands, gui by the resalt of 
his observation of certain hounds in their work. If your 
fixture is beyond ten or twelve miles from your kennel, 
Jet your hounds (and horses) sleep out. They will be 
ft and stouter in their work the following day, and 
decidedly better in a very sharp burst with their first fox, 
aa well as having more left in them for s good afternoon 
fox, and he generally proves a one—that is to say, 
coniperatively with the powers of his pursuers. 
“Get your young hounds into kennel in time; 
i their shape, and il be 
free frém chances of accidents, as also of acquiring 
habita. Remember that you will want a large kennel of 
working bo and do not be in too great a larry 
to draft. At all evente, you must put forward thirty 
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“couples, which will allow for the ravages of the distemper, 
pend it attack then and’ lao att of a secon dente 


By no means enter your young hounds to hare. It is a 
Pectice not founded in 


he EL peace le plete 
natu ities of the anit er 
Raving ‘hem, an anjustiiable exerci of ‘Our 
dernjnton ae through th of cub- 

‘You wi uree, the process of cul 
bunting. On thiP'rabject I have only to ohuerve—beyin 
soon as you can, and follow it up stontly, Exclusive of 
=the necessity of entering and Mooling your hounda, by 
moving young foxes, you will make them safer from the 
fox-takers ; and those which may be left in the country 
will fly when found by your pack further an in the renson. 
But don't think too highly of blood further on in the 
season, That it ie desi there cannot be a question, 
when obtained fair means, and well-deserved ; but 
that it is easentig] to sport, I deny. Weather admitting 
of scent is essential, if you please; but I can name 
one of the first packs in England which had the bent week's 
they ever had since they were a pack, after nine 

yye' hunting, without tasting blood. Staghounds rare! 

taste blood, and what hounds run faster, or work harler 
“Tt has been said that a run with foxhounde should 
resemble a successful battle—that it should be ‘sharp, 
short, and decisive’ My idea of a traly yood run is not 
xactly this, I think it should be not leas than an hour, 
and with at least two checks. I mean to say, there should 
be difficulties in the course of it, the overcoming of which 
‘ims the credit of both hounds and huntsman. I 
‘would divide it thus :—I would have twenty-five minutes, 
eat paca, with a right good nent, Next, = check wll 
recovered, but not until the hounds and horses had 
recovered Beaks. wind, and, Rote then, I like seeing the 
brought unting, but at # fair pace, for about 
Eitan no niente I would now wish to see my fox well 
hunted up to, end finih with ranning into him at the end 
of the remaining twenty minutes, at . Runa 
exceeding an hear ere Liable to two objections ; they are 
it to hounds and horees, and are not what jg called 
» dusiness-tjke. For my own part, I have always seen more 
my after 9 very smart burst 
of Kelf an hour, than at the end of a run which we may 

wefil a journey. 
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“There are a few difficult pointe in hunting bounds, to 
Traring corel for example you should sbecre the pate 
covel exam a 
draping covery, ezumple You shoaldotnrve the parte 
country, a8 well as the acience of hunting it. Foxea do 
not generally prefer the moet thick and fense part of a 
wood for their kennel; on the contrary, they aften lie 
near to the outside, and fecing the ing or evening 
run, under the rays of which thé miuch fike to’ bask 
The art of distinguishing a fresh & beaten fox, at 
well as having a good eye toa heavy vixen, are requisites 
in huntamene aad to be acquired only by experience. 
i what is called a moving 
isturbed fox—from a drag, 
is aleo to be scquired by the same means—that ssid thing, 
called ‘experience.’ 
“T like to see & hanteman alive and stirring, as well os 
his hounds, when he enters a cover to draw for his fox. 
Homer compares hounds cheered by their hunteman, to 






a is 
rorething very Checting Othe field in the “ehoving 
halloo’ of a huntaman, and it is al as well. Should a 
hound get wide of the pack, or hang beliind in the cover ; 
or should any of the be at « loss, which often happens 

we ‘the pipe’ of the hunteman is an unerring 
ide to all. How necessary is it, then—at all events, 


tse of the voice is in a hun ingemudh as 
his hounds, by constantly hearing it, will pay but lite’- 
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attention to it, Haliooing to hounds is highly useful 
when wee with judgment, but it int he doe is 
caution. Never cap your hounds, wit ton 
ecent ; it makes them wild and nan) Beret Shout be 
done bat when tho: wean gee 8 iganita cxtank be be 
it too qui scent. ith respect to 
your eid al oh OT have no objection to a little of that 
citgpmatances, No one should hallo if he 
is bate I tounas’ but if a man, who knows what hunting 
sity happens to be well up with the ak whe they are on 
terms with Their for, halloo may do no 

TAD 5 the bounda will not attend to i, and it is ex- 
promive of the pleasure of the hallooer. me hunteman, 

, who in endowed by natare with w clear, tonorous 
‘voice, in a well- ay, and Knows how to use it 
with effect, contri ae ay the fe enthusiaam of fox. “hunting, 
and, consequently, to the success of it, 

“ Rarth- is best done by at once stopping all 
main earths, first, =. on out, a8 the term in, 
by brimstone macy &e., 20 prevent the chance of 
having foxes a them Yeas! by the knowledge of 
main earths to fox-stealere that foxes are taken ; and if 
all main earths in and elsewhere were destroyed, 
there would be more foxes and better runs. 

“Tf one vixen fox can lay and bring up her litter ahve 

why cannot another? And is it n 
Grr what ae callelstub-ired fores are genorly wouter 
runnera Ta the summer, let your whippers.in go about 
and discover the mouths of age a wwe them staked. 
Tron gratings will be stolen, and stakes will last two 


yearn, 

“ Although I am of opinion that foxes du not dest 
game easly to the extent which is lait to their charge, 
still, as the preservation of it is now become so fashionable, 
you must your purse to the keepers within your 
country, rm dinner to them, annually, with your 

hontmna in it, Will go a great way an 
reapect and good- il, +7 is etated, Baced on ol 
eae cotati i fe k of 
a ran in the nesson, a, 
tap wa ch by soxtong the 
hel ilar niet ul ad ae fe 


Ai tas Sato havea vort’geod eect it preventing blank 
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days, However, to make assurance doubly sure, when & 
litter of cubs is known to be on dangerous ground, 

them be moved, by stinking the mouth of the earth, when 
fhe vizen will carry them off. Ae to purchesing faxes, 
that expedient need not be resorted to in your country : 
it is a bad system altogether, the greater part of them 


«Draw Sour covere closely, es ialjy those of gorse, 
with which your country abounds. I Have seen foxes left. 
in them, frequently, after hounds have been drawing fon, 
at least half in owt. ‘They lie very close in such places, * 
and, even when found, are often difficult to force out of 


drawing; but farmers and others, who have short 
stude—perhaps only one hunter—are much disosmfited 
by it. A brother master of hounds fixes for three weeks 
in advance, which renders his hunt popular ; but it is not 
every country that will admit of it. 
“Should you have occasion to make gorse covera, 
obeerve these hints from one who bas made many. 
nd is all the better for being trenched to the depth of 
from a foot to a foot and a ; and it ehould be made 
as clean and in as good condition as if it were to be the 
aeed-bed of turniy ‘The seed should aleo be minntely 
cxansined, as it offen fails from having lost its germinat- 
ing rties ; and it should be drilled in the ground 
, after the manner of a turnip crop. By keeping 
it clean by the hoe, it will, if the seed be good, and the 
land made dry, often hold’ a fox in the second year, but 
will peliicmn Sarl fn tha turd. A iemhe metet hounds 
recommends sowing broom with gorse, but he is wrong, it 
being decidedly inimical to scent. All artificially made 
covets soa i at aeons half « mile wt leat 
to any house or vil ig if ona i 
facing the south, of south-west foxes will like thomethe 
iter, * 


“Bred up as you have been, it is scarcely neo to 
reind you of your conduct towards your 4d, 
composed, a8 it Will be, of come of the first sportemen in, 


2 
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the woald, her aiy others of all descriptions The 
it of a field is no tas] |, in one respect, 
Fesenibles that of a community. iu relerence tor the 
latter, a celebrated Roman historian, Dion Cassius, saye— 
<The times are bad when men are not permitted to du 
what they please, and worse when they sre permitted to 
do everything they please’ Thus it i¢ with men who 
must be within some bounds, 
tnd in the mode Sf doing it Nes disietey. As‘ soft 
answer turneth away wrath,’ 60, pe, @ gentle rebuke 
to a too-forward rider, at cortaim timer’ has more effect 
than a coarser expression. The more populat a master of 
foxhounds is, the better sport will he have, because every- 
one will endeavour to promote it—I should, perhaps, 
poet have aid, no one Bie wilfully mar it. rt 
T, mext to destroyers ¢ greatest spoilers 
of sport are hard but injudi riers, ever you havo 
occasion to addveas them, might avail yourself of 
the following words, from he pen of an eminent sporte- 
yoan :— 

“*A good tsman will, aa often as ible, ride 
parallel with the not after them, unless, by short 
turns, he is obii to do otherwize ; by these means he 
can nee everything that is going on, and anticipate the 
probable cause of the hounds coming to a fault. For 
example, a vil ‘a farmhouse, a team at ) men At 
work, sheep, and, above atl, cattle, are the things most 
likely to impede the scent. When any of these objects 
present themselves in the face of hounds, you may then 
anticipate a check, and Ly pulling op your horse, and 
observing which way the e peck inclined before the check, 
their huntaman will be able to hold them on in the most 
likely direction to hit off the scent again.’ And you 
yourself, as hunteman, will obtain 6 lesson here. 
casting is necesssry, you should be directed by the pace 
or degree of scent which you brought to the place w! 
your hounds threw up; for if you came quickly, and 
your hounda are not (be sare attend to that), yu 


‘ining, forming a small circle first, and a 
larger ong Seid Pes are not sacoceafal ith the 
first; but if your hounds are blown, Jen should invariably 
cas’ them very quietly, and hold back, for when 
bounds have run for s long way, they lose their 
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noses for want of wind, and ran beyond the scent, 
ially if there is water in their view. In a fair 
eountry, and with hounds in good condition, it is my 
opinon that, ifthe foregoing observations are carried into 
fect, few foxes would escape. Patience is a great per- 
former in the chase. Ail hounds, in these times, are well 
enough bred; and all hounds have power enough (if 
judiciously handled), to kill s good foxy. 

“Treat yout servants well, and, if you have fault to 
find with their performance, rebuke them mildly in the 
field, and lecture them afterwards in private. 6 sab- 
mission of inferiors is not enough ; their hearts must be 
won; and I had rather witness haman weakness than 
human inseneibility at any time, which Istter ity 
every men diaplays who wounds the feelings of a servant 
om every slight occasion, and thi in the of his 
superiors. hss been beautifully said, “although a 
servant, the spirit of a man is in him; severity and mgour 
may create fear, but can never command regatd.’ 

“As regards the treatment of your hi I need not 
aay much, atill leas instruct yon how to ride them. I 
would recommend to breed your hunters, and, after 
the method ad by a friend of mine in Devonshire, 
have them perfected in fencing during their colthood, It 
is owing to the practice of young horses of Ireland 
scampering across the country in their colthood, that they 
are such good fencers as we find them, unlees it be at 
timber, at which they have no tice. But my friend’s 
qian is this: he has every description of fence in a 
circular secs of ground, over which his colts are driven, 
being held by » Jong cord by 8 man standing on a stage 
in the centre, turning as they turn, by which means they 
cannot refuse their leaps er eminent eportsman? 
goes a different and perhapa better way to work. As 
thigh Tene, about the hetght of Gee mexy ik past in 
slight fence, about the hei, their knees, is in 
ioe of the shed fa which they ha thf an When 
they are quite to walking is fence is 
ae pote oF more, anita to nae Hate tot 
up, and get iy forelegs over, they ill soon find it 
eanier fo jan than to over their hi lee When 
they do this freely, the fence is raised still higher, till 
they are obliged to make 4 good standing leap ovée it 

1 Bee “ Diary of n Huntsman.” . 
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every time they into the shed to ba fed, &c. This last 
should be a single rail, When they are perfect at this, 
which they will be in the course of a month, let o ditch 
be digged, with the earth thrown up fora bank, instead 
of the rail, or by the side of it, which rail ehould be made 
higher, to prevent hia preferring it to the ditch. will 
at first walk into the ditch, then their 
the bank, and the hinder legs on the other side uf the 
ditch ; but, in tHe course of a day or two, they will 
quietly jump on the bank. After being perfect im this, 
“another ditch is cut on the other side of the bunk, and 
they will jump on aud off, ina few days, as well as any 
unter. 

“The same eminent sportsman has given a useful hint 
on riding to hounds, which particularly applies to your 
country. ‘In the grass countries,’ he says, ‘where the 
fencea consiat of live quicks and thorns, you will do well 
to notice, when % hedge is cut, which way it is laid down 
to the top, and put your horve at it obliquely, with his 
head from the root of the thorn, and the top of the thorn 
being weak will give way to the horse's lew; but if he 

goes straight againat it, he stands a good chance of a fall ; 
an 





d if he obli 7, ob the contra , he reduces 
his fall to's cariainty, should the rare nod clear any 
strong plasher which risea when the horse's knees are 
under it, but not so the other way.’ 

“Take the advices of an ad. sportsman, and do not 
t too far on the willing powers of your horses. 
Rather than insist upon their coming home, when showing 
evident signs of distrem, let them remain at some villages 
for the night, leaving s whipper-in in attendance. 
Hundreds of good hunters have been destroyed by the 
neglect of this mere act of humanity towards exhausted 
Rages ie 8 noble and willing enim 

“On the subject of scent, I shall say nothing at present. 
Few subjecta ever excited more 3} ion, or the exercise 
of more reasoning theory, than the one in question ; but, 
Hike the pemant of the Alpe, who Teoked, abroad, for 

we do not it to have acqui anythin, 
satlfsctory by the search, Harsh, Grying windy or ime 
ing storms, appear to be the test obstacles to 
working, but in the face of all other apparently 
unfavourable circumstances, brilliant runs have 
experienced, Of its fleeting nature, perhsps the most 
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remarkable instance was related to me by a. brother 
master of hounds, on whose veracity I can |. He 
lost his fox at eleven o'clock, a.m. At two 0% PM, 
be passed the place on his road home, and was told that 
his fox had passed a certain gateway. 

‘“€Imposetble’ said his buntaman, ‘for we tried that 
point 

ogee Bim, ’ said a man at 

Mire 0 dic Faded his f aaaeed b 

“Sure enough the scent was there, and spoken to by 
half the pack, although too weak to carry on the chase 
peyond the next field, After this, who can speculate on 
the certainty or uncertainty of scent ? 

bs rds the strength of your establishment, it may 
be considered presumptuous my dictating to you on that 
point; but let me recommend you w have an eye to 
modesetion ta your peanel and aed fergeliand 

lays &@ week sa much as any man &l ant 
and it is also the -Lest z t a8 is his kennel, 
inasmuch as he then divides it into which, for the 
most part, work together. By thus becoming acquainted 
with each other, they work steadier and better, and 
occasion the death instead of the loss of many a stout for. 
Seventy couples of good working hounds will suffice ; and, 
‘unless some unforeseen, untoward circumstances arise, you 
will never liave occasion to add tothis amount. Of horses 
I would allow you quite » full complement ; first, on the 
score af your country, which requires stable ; 
secondly, because it also reyuires that things should be 
done in a first-rate style. I should my, then, that you 
should have fourteen horses for your own riding, and 
twelve for the use of your whi ‘in, Let the latter be 
horses of power, but with sufficient breeding for it 
country ; strong’ horses not only last longer ight 

but they are not s0 liable to being led at fencea 

dy the any strength of their muscles, end the firmer 
taxture of their skin. As to the mixture or separation of 
the saxes of the hounds in the field, there are so many 
opiniona on the subject, that I like to 
mine, There ia an objection against all bitches in, the 
pack in @ woodland in the inferior power of 
their tongues; but that will not operate with you; and 
it is contended that, although quicker and readier in their 
work than dog hounds, they are not so patient in difficul_ 
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ties, Sater plan, then, may be to mix the sexes in the 
id. jis will about balance the account, I would, 
er, edlvise you to have more bitches than dogs in 

your kennel, with a view to future proceedings.” 

‘We must now bring this tale to an Our hero 
established himself as 8 master of foxhounds in one of the 
‘best countries in England, bunting them himself with the 
greatest satisfaction to his and being generally con- 
sidered one of fe most popular of his class, Availing 
himself of his own experience a8 a sportaman, and also o! 
the suggestions of those whe lad long preceded him in 
his calling, he distinguished himeclf asa huntaman before 
the closing of his second season, and the fame and reputa- 
tion of “ Ray's HounDs” filled all the houses and stablos 
in their country. His private character, likewise, was in 
no less esteem. Observant of all the relations of sucial 
life, he gained the syprobation of the good; his example 
went far towardg reclaiuing the evil propensities of 
‘bad; and in the narrower sphere of private friendship, 
society cannot often produce a better specimen of thin 

rincely virtue than that exhibited by Frank Raby, 

at he never entered into the married atate may excite 

surprise, but he had more than once been heard to 
his reason for remaining wingle, In the fit, place 
‘Was unwi to disturb his excellent mother in the en- 
joymeut of Amstead Abbey as ber home, aud she lived 
‘until he had paseed his fortieth year. Secondly, although 
he acknowledged the truth of the assertion, thut the heart 
of man is like a it Plant, which withers unless it 
have something round which it can entwine, he had im- 
bibed the notion, and much that he had seen and heard 
unfortunately tended to confirm it, that a man devoted, 
like himself, to the sports of the field, was scarcely fi 
for the married state, 

* Not one woman in fifty,” he would say, “ is a suitable 
wife for such a man, and that one it might not have been 
"hen Satoh far from being ule to femal 

en, ing insensible to female 
Shere, he was soneviat wisirouil of the curation ot 
ip power ; an following couplet was often on his 
tonfus, when matrimony and its joys became the subject 














“Love may expire; the gay, the happy dream 
May tura to sooro, indlference, or etesin.” 
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At all events he remains a bachelor, and the question 
will be asked, “ Who is to inherit the family estates at his 
decease?” ‘This ia answered in a few w ‘A younger 
brother of his father's, not hitherto mentioned in these 
pages, has three sons, and to the eldest of them will tha 
entail be continued. But why has he not been mentioned ? 
For the simple reason, that his residence has been in 

ia wince his twentieth year, and his for having 
it such, wan the honourable feeMfny that an im- 

marriage, as tegurled station in life, had, an ho 
incd, rendered him somewhat obnoxious to the reat 
of his family, Tnopeudent it might have been, inasmuch 
as it dropped him a degree in the nicely-balanced general 
scale of retined society, in other words, to @ certain extent 
le had lost caste ; unhappy, it was not, for a Letter wife 
‘no man possessed, and it is more than probable that this 
very circumetance may have had some weight in the 
breast of hia kind-hearted nephew, in deermining him to 
coniites in the single state. At all event Paige lor he 
remains, an her an old one at present ; but his house 
is occasionally the resort of all the best families in the 
neighbourhood ; and, by his General conduct and deport- 
ment to all classes of shows, beyond the porer 
of refutation, that it in possible for a gentleman to devote 
himself, with enthusiasm, to all the sports of flood and 
field, simultaneously with the formance of all the 
daties imposed upon him, both by God and man. 
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